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ILLUSION: 


The Oriental girl reclines on a sheet 
of plate glass supported by two 
slaves. The magician waves a white 
sheet... pronounces a few magic 
words... Presto! She has disap- 
peared in thin air. 


EXPLANATION: 


One of the “slaves” is a hollow dummy. 
When the magician holds up the 
sheet the lithe little lady disappears 
completely—into his empty figure. 
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Your CAMELS are always 

kept fresh in the air-tight, 

welded Humidor Pack. 
4 





ITS FUN TO BE FOOLED 
..eITS MORE FUN TO KNOW 


Here’s a trick used in cigarette 
advertising. It is called “Coolness.” 
EXPLANATION: Coolness is deter- 
mined by the speed of burning. 
Fresh cigarettes, retaining their 
full moisture, burn more slowly 
... smoke cooler. Dried-out ciga- 
rettes taste hot. 






Camels are cooler because they 
come in the famous air-tight welded 
Humidor Pack... and because 
they contain better tobaccos. 

A cigarette blended from choice, 
ripe tobaccos tastes cooler than 
one that is harsh and acrid. For 
coolness, choose a fresh cigarette, 
made from costlier tobaccos. 


It is a fact, well known by leaf 
tobacco experts, that Camels 
are made from finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE tobaccos than 
any other popular brand. 

















Smoke Camels...give your taste 
a chance to sense the difference. 


Ver Lobaccos 


IN A MATCHLESS BLEND 
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Asx YOUR FRIENDS—ask any outboard motor dealer—ask any- 
body who knows outboard motors — about the Johnson Light Twin. 
You'll find it is known —well known the world over. For, during the 
eleven years since Johnson pioneered this light-weight size and type, 
71,949 have gone into the service of nanny, satisfied owners. Ask them! 
Then, as now, you'll learn Johnson design, power, performance, smooth- 
ness, ease of control, dependability, hit the nail squarely on the head. 

Today the Johnson Light Twin, Model OA-65, carries on and 
perpetuates the phenomerial success of its predecessors. They sold for as much as 
$150.00 and were bargains. But now, enriched by such improvements as, @ Taper 
Tube Underwater Exhaust 2) Portage-Steering Handle (3) Shock Absorber Drive 
® Pressure-Vacuum Cooling — all standard equipment without extra charge — this 
new model is yours for only $96.50 f.o.b. Waukegan. A better motor at the lowest 
price in Johnson history. And it’s a genuine Sea-Horse as are all 
the Seven Great Models in the 1933 line of Johason Motors; 
priced from $72.75 at the factory. 

JOHNSON MOTOR CO., 1000 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Illinois 


Canadian Johnson Motor Company, Ltd., Peterboro, Ontario, Canada 
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Sea-Horse 
Model OA-65 


°9630 


fo. b. Waukegan 


FREE 


HANDY CHART 


Send for your copy of the 
1933 Handy Chart — which 
illustrates and describes the 
whole Johnson line — and the 
important NEW Johnson 

outboard developments 
that are making out- 
board history. 






JOHNSON SEA-HORSES 
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First Prize Channel Bass, 63% pounds. 
Caught by W. N. Henderson, Jack- 
sonville, N. C. witha Pflueger ALPINE 





Pflueger FLOAT-RITE Flies 
A new fly rod lure for Bass, Trout, Perch, 
etc. Immensely popular. Twelve patterns. 
Trout size 10 or 12... .....sseeeeeee +35¢ 
Bass size 2. Ore rere 





Pflueger PILOT Fly 
Spinner—Luminous 
12 Standard Patterns 
Size 3/0—Price each. ..cccccccccccess 30¢ 





Pflueger GEM Reel 
Pri Satin Gun Metal 
tice cach. ..00. $65555.000006-660660 $3.50 








PFLUEGER 


PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER” 





Second Prize Great 
Northern Pike, 27 
pounds. Caught by W. 
L. Burgess, South St. 
Paul, Minn. using a 
a Pflueger SUMMIT 
Level Wind Reel 


WINNERS 


In the final report of winners in the Field & Stream 1932 
Fishing Contest shown in this issue, Pflueger Tackle 
maintains its lead. Pflueger Reels landed the first 
prize Rainbow Steelhead Trout (Western Division); 
First prize and Special Boy’s and Girl’s Prize in Large 
Mouth Black Bass (Southern Division); Second and 
Third prizes Large Mouth Black Bass (Intermediate 
Division); and Second prize Large Mouth Black Bass 
(Florida Division). 

In the initial report published last month Pflueger 
Reels and Baits led all others mentioned by winners in 
the various classes, including the World Record Muskal- 
lunge 58 Ibs. 4 oz. caught with a Pflueger SUPREME 
Reel. 


Timely Suggestions for Trout Anglers 


Record catches have again and again proved Pflueger 
Reels and Baits to be the tackle that helps make prize 
winners in fishing contests. Remember this when you 
buy your tackle for this yeaf’s fishing. Ask your sport- 
ing goods dealer to supply you with Pflueger Tackle. It 
will do much to make your season more enjoyable and 
successful. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 


Dept. F-4 E. A. Pflueger, Pres. Akron, Ohio 





Mail the Coupon and Let Us Send You 
the Pflueger Pocket Catalog 


There are many things of interest to you in this little book. 
Besides showing you the latest leaders in Pflueger Tackle, it gives 
you facts on fish and fishing which you would like to know. 
Shows truthful illustrations of leading game fish—tells where 
you may find them—their feeding habits, etc. Also gives helpful 
instructions on fly and bait casting, surf casting and other fish- 
ing. Let’s send you a copy. 











First Prize Brown Trout, 104 pounds 
cours by Jos. Parone, Plattsburgh 
N. Y. with a Pflueger AKRON Reel 





Pflueger WIZARD Wiggler 
Size 1% inch 
For Fly Rod 
3 Popular Finishes 
i a ee ee ae 50c 











Pflueger PIPPIN FLY ROD Wobbler 
“In a Glass by Itself.’”” Small, extremely 
light—minnow shaped—especially designed 
for fly rod casting. Seven finishes. . 50¢ cach 





PFLUEGER GOLD MEDAL 
No. 4201-1 Pe 1S yd. 30e—2 yd. 
35¢ each. 


_oeeeesessssssassesssesssssssssssssessasescss 
BE. A. Pflueger, President, The Enterprise Mfg. Co., Dept. F-4, Akron, Ohio 

- Please send me, without cost, the Pflueger Pocket Catalog No. 151. 
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Maine 
Lakes and Woods 


Away with care and worry! Head for 


_the lakes and woods of Maine for fish- 


ing that will give you the thrill of a 


lifetime. Let us send you full informa- 


tion about camps, transportation, 
guides, tackle, licenses . . . just where 
to go to get the “big ones.” Remember, 
fishing’s good in Maine right through 


the summer. Mail the coupon and come. 


MAINE 
DEVELOPMENT 
Tend y COMMISSION 


“ane | 


MAINE PUBLICITY BUREAU 
525 Longfellow Square, Portland, Maine. 
Please send free copy of Official State Pamphlet, 
giving all information on Maine fishing and 





Maine vacations. 
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SPRING is coming, with GOOD FISHING and congenial companions at [=e 


QUIMBY’S COLD SPRING CLUB 


Make up a party for a trip to Forest, Averill, and countless 
smaller lakes, and streams where exhilarating sport and plenty 
of Trout, Salmon, Lakers, Bass are assured. Experienced Guides. 
Main Camp with 25 modern cabins. Open about May Ist. 





Hortense Quimby, Averill, Northeastern Vermont 








CrYSsTAL Sprinc CAMPS 
BELGRADE LAKES, MAINE 


Excellent fishing—salmon, trout, 
perch and black bass. 
Motor or Row boats, bait—everything for 
the fisherman’s comfort. 
Main dining hall—individual cabins—open 
fireplaces—modern plumbing. 
(M. C. Bryan, Prop.) 


EAGLE LAKE CAMPS 


For salmon and trout fishing. On Eagle Lake, 
one of the famous Fish River chain that 
stretches from Central Northern Maine, 
through virgin forests, almost to the Canadian 
border. Foot of Eagle Lake screened in 1922, 
having improved fishing every year since. A 
group of 18 camps. Ideal location. Real com- 


white 


Booklet 





fort, cabins heated and well ventilated. Run- 





ning water and electric lights in every cabin; 
half of these have private baths. Magnificent 
views. And the pick of sports. In the heart 
of the big game country; there is no limit 
to the sportsmen’s enjoyment. Eagle Lake 
Camps are Nature at its best. Easily reached. 
For particulars address inquiries to 


Come to 
ENDERSON’S CAMPS 


for early trout and salmon fishing. A number 
of good lakes well stocked with trout and sal- 
mon, all reached by canoe or motor boats from 
Henderson’s Camps. Write for booklet and 
rates, Jackman, Maine. Central Dining Room. 


MRS. SAUL MICHAUD 


Eagle Lake Maine 














SMALL MOUTH BASS 
LANDLOCKED SALMON—TROUT 
LAKE AND STREAM FISHING. 
Canoe and camping trips at 
THE END OF THE RAINBOW 
Spednic Lake, New Brunswick. 
Season opens May 10th. 
Moose, Deer and Bear in season. 
For rates and reservations write or wire 
Walter Lounder Vanceboro, Maine 


Families Invited 


Situated in country, 1500 feet, surrounded by gor- 
geous mountains 3500 feet, seclusion, comfort, all 
conveniences. Adjacent trout streams, golf course, | 
tennis, archery, concrete swimming pool. | 
Open to gentiles who appreciate real charm 
and many outdoor sport opportunities. 
Illustrated folder. Tel. Lexington 20, 
THE WESTKILL TAVERN 
Westkill, Greene County, N. Y 

















HILLSIDE CAMPS 
Belgrade Lakes, Maine 


On Great Pond, largest of Belgrade Chain. Best 
of fishing—Salmon, Trout, Black Bass, Pickerel, 
and White Perch. Cabins with Central Dining 
Room, abundance of fresh vegetables, and dairy 
products. Sandy beach, bathing, tennis, boating. 
Open May Ist to October Ist. Booklet. 


JAMES FORBES, Prop. 


ADIRONDACKS 


The Crater Club 


Essex-on-Lake Champlain, N. Y. 


Exclusive summer resort for families of quiet tastes. 

Furnished cottages with baths and open fires. No house- 

keeping cares. Excellent table at central Club House, 

All sports—golf, canoeing, tennis. Moderate rates. 

Select clientele. 33rd year. Social references required. 
Send for circular 


JOHN B. BURNHAM Essex, N. Y. 








114 Miles of TROUT FISHING 


On the Famous Beaverkill River 


Trout and Salmon Fishing 


At Clifford’s Rainbow Lake Camps in the 
Katahdin Country 
Best of trout fishing in the 15 lakes and ponds with 
large trout and salmon at our new river camp. Good 
cabins, running water, bathrooms, sand beach. Easy 
to get to. No hay fever. Elevation 1350 ft. 


The Beaverkill Trout Club at Lew Beach, 
N. Y. offers a limited number of season 
memberships for 1933 for $150.00 and tax. 
References required. Inquire Box 45, Field & 


“ o— > 7 ; ° Illustrated P ication. 
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FRED CLIFFORD, Kokadjo, Me. 




















EXPERT N. R. BULLER SURVEYS 
CONSULTATION . . , 
: Consulting Fish Culturist Surveys of Lakes, Ponds and 
Construction of Hatcheries 


Streams 
Ponds and Aquariums 





3102 North Second Street 
Harrisburg, Pa. 





Definite stocking program 
furnished for improvement 
of Fishing conditions 


Biological and Fish Forage 
*roblems 
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BEST MUSKY 


Fishing in North America; 
also Bass, Trout & Pike. 


Prize winners taken here every year. Excel- 
lent Moose, Deer, Bear & Duck Hunting. 
Wonderful scenery among sixteen thousand 
islands of 


LAKE OF THE WOODS 


from which lake six Field & Stream Prize 
Winners, including the World Record 
Musky, were taken last year. 


Six camps widely separated. Cruiser, House- 
boat & Canoe trips arranged. Write for folder: 


CALVERT’S CAMPS 


Rainy River Ontario 














MANOUAN 


NORTHERN QUEBEC 


Spring fishing unsurpassed on our 
territory. i 
Speckled Trout, Lake Trout, also 


Pike and Pickerel of tremendous size. 
Best of accommodations, individual 
cabins, outfit and experienced guides. 
Accommodations for ladies. 
Reasonable price. 
Illustrated booklet, references on ap 
plication. 

Write or Wire 

ARMAND TREMBLAY 

Manouan Hunting and Fishing Club, Inc. 


100 McGill Street, Montreal, P. Q., Canada | 





Indian Fish Game Territory 
Guarantee results. Come fish in the virgin water of 
the great Peribinka 95 miles without portages: 
Quananiche,—etc. Mistassini, Oshamagir Rivers: 
brook, speckle and take trout, pike, pickerel, etc. Fol- 
low the Indian track in the virgin forest. Camp, hunt 
and photo moose, deer, caribou. Special moose, bears 
partridges all kinds. Duck, rabbits, all kinds fur 
animals. Experienced guides speaking English and 
Indian. Complete equipment at low price. 

ROBERTSON & SON, Indian Reserve 
Pointe Bleue Lake St. John, P. Q. 








For your fishing trip this Summer come up to 


SHEEHAN’S CAMP—Lake Penage 


A Fishing and Hunting Camp 
on Canada’s Frontier 
A well equipped camp on Canada’s greatest 
bass lake and in the centre of one of the finest 
fish and game districts in Ontario. 
Write for pamphlet. Address 


Sheehan’s Camp, White Fish, Soo Line, Ont. 








A. Elmgren’s 
Floating Wilderness Camp 


On Lake of the Woods, Canada. An all-screened roomy 
house-boat. Single floor beds, two guests to a room 
Gents’ and ladies’ bath rooms with hot and cold water 
Lounge room and screened porch. Come and let us 
take you to the best fishing and hunting grounds 
Muskies, Great Northern Pike, Lake Trout, Bass and 
Wall-eyes—Moose, Deer and Duck. Now is the time 
to book for that early trout fishing trip, when at its 
best. Folder on request. 
A. ELMGREN, Rainy Canada. 


River, Ontario, 





BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Prophet River country and Tropical Valleys of B. C. 

Excellent black sheep and grizzly country. Spring 

bear season May and June. Best of summer fishing 

Exploring in virgin territory. 

Fall bunting for grizzly, sheep, caribou and moose beginning Sept.t. 
Experienced guides. Make reservations now. 

K. F. McCusker, Hudson Hope, B. C., Canada 
(winter address) Onion Lake, Sask., Canada 








’ 

GREEN’S WILDERNESS CAMPS 
_ Sebaskong Bay—Lake of the Woods 

The only camp on Lake of the Woods, where you can 
drive to your cabin. A complete camp at the end of the 
road. 60 miles into the North Woods—the entrance to 
= Wilderness where Muskies and all northern fish 
abound. A wonderful Hunting Camp, where Moose and 
I veer are plentiful. If you will write us we will be glad 
o refer you to guests who come yearly. Competent 
Guides take care of your every want. 

r GEO. H. GREEN—EMO, ONT., CAN. 

older upon Request. Write—or Wire us. 








Salmon Fishing 


One of Canada’s finest stretches of water 
offered for sale because of derression. Fee 
simple title, furnished camp, canoe fishing. 
Last June 72 fish taken averaging 22 lbs. 
/ over 30 Ibs. Box 100, care of Fietp & 


STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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A Sew a good look at him — he’s one 
of the millions of finny reasons why 
fly fishermen come to Canada. Three 
thousand miles — from coast to coast 
— of clear, cold, unpolluted waters! 


In the east, speckled brook trout, Atlan- 
tic salmon, and sea trout. Further in- 
land, small-mouth bass (pound for 
pound the world’s best fighter) are 
plentiful in lake waters. In the mountain 
streams of British Columbia and Alberta 
rainbow, cutthroat, and steelhead trout 
can also be taken with a fly. 


Reliable guides and outfitters. Write or 
stop in at the nearest Canadian National 
office for information and booklet, or 
write to C. K. Howard, Manager Tourist 
Bureau, Canadian National Railways, 
Montreal, Canada. Also ask to see action 
films of trout and salmon fishing. 


~ CANADIAN NATIONAL 


to Everywhere in Canada 


BOSTON BUFFALO 
186 Tremont St. 420 Main Street 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 


673 Fifth Avenue 355 Fifth Avenue 





DETROIT CHICAGO 
1523 Washington Blvd. 4S. Michigan Blvd. 
CINCINNATI SAN_ FRANCISCO 


49 East 4th Street 648 Market Street 








NORTHERN ONTARIO and QUEBEC 


Finest and newest fishing and hunting territory 
in Canada. Bass, pike, pickerel, muskies and 
lake trout. Also countless speckled trout lakes 
for early spring and summer fly-fishing, and 
canoe trips long and short arranged for boys 
during vacation season. Write 


AL. MILLER 


Guide and Outfitter Mattawa, Ont., Canada 


NOVA SCOTIA 


TROUT SALMON 


Fully equipped new camps on the edge of virgin for 
est. Excellent fishing, friendly guides, interior camps. 
The place to bring your family. Best food and beds. 


Rates reduced. Folder. 
Albany Cross 


Fred Merry, Nova Scotia 


(Until Hotel McAlpin, N. Y. C.) 


~CANADA’S WILDS— 


= © 


Apr. 25. % 
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NORTHERN ONTARIO 








OZARKS 


FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, fishing, 
hunting, trapping, canoeing, bathing; adapted to 
fruit, poultry, vacation or permanent home. 
$125.00; $5.00 down; $5.00 monthly. 


HERMAN HUBBARD 


251 Grossman Bldg. Kansas City, Kansas 


TIMAGAMI === 


Lake Timagami 

Ontario, Canada 
A real north woods BUNGALOW CAMP. Every 
Comfort. In the heart of four million acres of virgin 
forest. Wonderful fishing. Trout, Bass, Northern 
Pike and Pickerel. Guides, boats, canoes, launches, 
and outboard motors. Bathing, hiking, tennis and 
| badminton. Excellent table. Fresh milk, fruit and 
| vegetables daily. All rates reasonable. Easily 





| reached by railway or auto roads. Write for Booklet. 
H. W. Wilson, Wabi-Kon Camp, Timagami, Ontario, 











| Canada. Open May 10th to November 10th. 
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( : Hunting and Fishing in Quebec 
Brook Trout, Salmon, Great Northern Pike, 
and d’Ore 


in the largest sizes and in enormous quantities in this 


_ 


wild, virgin country. 


>> 


very reasonable rates. 


LEON de PAUW 


And Hunting—Oh, Boy! 
This is the home of the Moose, Caribou, Deer, and Bear 
—no better place on the continent to get them. A pre- 
serve of 100 square miles—individual log cabins or 
tents, as you like,—guides and full equipment provided at 


Send for booklet today—you can’t help being interested. 


To avoid delay, please remember that 
letter postage to Canada is 3 cents. 





St. Felicien, P.Q., Canada 









No more 





We've abolished the restaurant check room tip 


AGAIN STATLER HOTELS PIONEER 


* Think of it! No more tips to 
check room attendants at our 
public restaurants. We’ve banned 
these gratuities... for once and 
for all. 

This check room toll-taking has 
been part and parcel of hotel usage 
for decades past. It has always 
annoyed us. We have felt. that it 
was an imposition on our dining 
room patrons and have contin- 
ually tried to limit it. Now in 
Statler Hotels it’s over . . . finished. 
Attendants at the check rooms of 
our public restaurants wi// not 
expect...and cannot accept... 
a tip. We know you will approve 
...and applaud...this reform 
and cooperate with us in making 
it fully effective. 

These hotels have always tried 
to smooth the hotel patron’s 
way. They were the frst to bar 





gratuity-soliciting attendants in 


* . * * * * 


washrooms, the frst to reduce 
news stand and cigar stand prices to street store scales. They were 
the first to introduce most of the features of the modern hotel. | 

You remember, of course... that it was the Statler Hotels that pio- 
neered practically all the conveniences and comforts you demand today .. . 
a private bath with every room, free radio reception, etc., etc. The list of 
these Statler innovations is long... and is constantly being added to, as 


our spirit of service marches on. 


«+ HOTELS STATLER: = - 


Bester - Bufffale . Cleveland . Detroit - StLouwis 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA IN NEW YORK 


0 


1S THE STATLER 
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CANADIANLANDS 


Seized and Sold For Taxes_ 


$ 40 buys 10 acres on travelled road 

$ 67 buys 25 acres hunting and fishing 

$ 58 buys 5 acres lake front 

$166 buys 50 acres good farm 

$270 buys 300 acres for sheep or game preserve 
$324 buys 116 acres 4 mile ocean front 


Our 16th annual list just issued in the form of 
20-page booklet describes the above and many other 
choice properties offered at Tax Sale prices. The 
amount quoted is the full price asked, perfect title 
no mortgage. Beautifully situated hunting and fish: 
ing camps where there is real sport; Summer cottage 
sites; heavily wooded acreages_ in Muskoka, High. 
lands of Ontario and the New North; also farms in 
Ontario, New Brunswick, Quebec, Prairie Provinces 
and British Columbia. Now is the time to invest 
in Canada’s minerals, forests and farms. Small 
monthly payments if desired. Don't delay, write to- 
day for free booklet with full explanation. 


TAX SALE SERVICE 


Room 604, 72 Queen St., W., Toronto, Canada 








Established 1882 
JOHN MURGATROYD 


Taxidermist 


High Grade Work in All Branches 
128 Saint James Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Outdoorsman’s Handbook 


Here is one of the most complete books on hunting, 
fishing, camping, trapping, woodcraft, etc. ever pub- 
lished. 320 pages packed with practical information 
of the greatest value. Profusely illustrated, canvas 
bound, good paper. 


Only 50c a Copy 


These are brand new copies of the edition that for 
merly sold for $1.50. Only a small number of these 
are left so send your order by return mail to be sure 
of getting yours. 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 











of every man who shoots over dogs.” 


—— 


MY GUN DOGS 











RAY P. HOLLAND 





True accounts of nine wonderful dogs 
owned and hunted during the past 
twenty years by the Editor of Field & 
Stream. Every one of these nine stories 
is a perfect gem; a sheer delight to all 
who have known the love and com: 
panionship of a fine hunting dog. 
A year’s subscription for 
Field & Stream, and a -75 
copy of the Holland book 
postpaid, for only 
Copy of book alone $2.50. 
FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York 


———— 














*A book that should be in the library | 
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No Trouble to Go Fishing at Naples | 


Catch anything from Tarpon to Snapper 
—also shooting—Quail, Turkey, 
Surf bathing—no undertow. Eighteen hole 
golf course—6640 yds. Grass Greens. Tem- | 
perature 60 to 80 degrees. Class Hotel— | 
Green vegetables. $5.00 to $10.00 a day. 


Deer. 


American Plan. 


NAPLES HOTEL 
Naples-on-the-Gulf, Florida 








Se 7 
Tarpon Fishing in Florida 


Records show more tarpon caught by Sports- 
men in Boca Grande Pass every year than 
all other places combined on the Gulf Coast. 
From 1800 to 3000 Landed Annually. Best 
Tarpon Fishing Months April, May, June 
and July. For Information Address 


Boca Grande Tarpon Club, Boca Grande, Fla. 
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BOCA GRANDE, FLA. 
Action galore! . . . game birds . .. tarpon... 
mackerel . . . Kingfish. Golf, tennis and swim- 
ming too! A sportsman’s paradise, on an en- 
chanied West Coast isle, centred around a new, 
smart hotel. Accommodations, service and cuisine 
unexcelled. Reservations now. 
Abbott Hotels Corp., Karl P. Abbott, Pres. 





OBINSON CRUSOE’S ISLAND 

OUTDONE!—ST. VINCENT ISLAND, FLA., 

in the Gulf of Mexico, containing over 13,000 

acres of pine forest, fresh water lakes, grassy savan- 

nahs, wild boar, native Virginia and Osceola deer, also 

about 100 imported Indian deer, wild turkey, millions 

of ducks and all varieties of fish. The Island with 

bungalows, hunting lodges, for sale to close an estate. 

Easily protected. For information inquire Pierce 
Estates, 665 Main Street, Buffalo, New York. 
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25-10 lbs. 





FISHING , 


WACHAPREAGUE HOTEL A. H. G. MEARS, Prop. 
Ocean Side Eastern Shore, Del-Mar-Va route. Cabin boats, 
35-ft., completely equipped. 200-ft. deep water pier; A-1 
Hotel. Best Va. Cooking, Full Meals, not samples. A. P. 
$3.00, $3.50 day, with bath $4.00, this includes boat lunches, 
self and guide. Weaks or trout and croakers due Apr. 10 to 
15th, Blues May 1 to 10th, Channel Bass and kings June Ist. 
Sea Bass, Fluke, etc., July to Oct. Booklets. 

Wachapreague, Eastern Shore, Va. (Ocean Side) 








DOUBLE ARROW RANCH 
Greenough, Montana 
In high Rocky Mountain valley 
Riding + Fishing + Hunting 
Children especially welcomed 








Summer Ranch Guests 
Fishing, Boating, Saddle Horses 
Spring bear and Fall hunts 
Elk, Deer, Goat, Sheep, Lion and Bear 
Bill Martzel, West 


Yellowstone, Montana 














SS" ~=CLAZY KBAR 
or RANCH 


This Summer ride, rest and recuperate on a real 
ranch. Comfortably furnished log cabins. Restful 
beds. Plain, tasty food. Riding, fishing, camping. 
Owned and managed by Mr. and Mrs. Paul L. Van 


Cleve, Jr., Big Timber, Montana. Booklet free. | 





Jackson Hole Big Game Hunting 
WHERE THE BIG GAME LIVES 
SPRING BEAR HUNTING May | to June 20th 
Guaranteed Service and Success given with any arrange- 
ments made with me, for Elk, Blacktail Deer, Moose 
end Mountain Sheep, Bear, Antelope, and other Game 
snimals in Wyoming. Season opens Sept. 15, closes 
a ovember i5th, on all game listed. Full equipped pack 
outfits, provisions and camp equipment furnished at a 
price consistent with the times and my full Guarantee. 
ries and Details on Application. Personal Attention. 

JAS. S. SIMPSON 
Bonded Guide & Outfitter Jackson, Wyoming 

















“And here they are!” 


Big TROUTY 


Big cold-water battlers 
in Canada at lower cost 





HESE long, black - backed, 
cold-water Canadian square- 
tails with the big red spots—can you 
beat them? NO! So big, so strong, so 
fast! And the T. N. T. they pack in 
their tails is all yours to play with— 
to make a grapevine of your split- 
bamboo miracle—for less cost than 
when you can remember. 

Yes, in the world-famous Nipigon 
country. Or, you will be just as 
quickly “that way” about the fishing 
in many another of Canada’s wild, 
amber trout river and lake regions. 


Come up and get some real fishing. On big, wild waters, in primitive 
country. Speckled Trout, Grey Trout, Great Northern Pike, Wall-eyed 


WORLD’S 


Pike. A wide choice of trips at low cost. Tell us your plans—we will gladly 
make suggestions, also go into details. Write or wire A. O. Seymour, 
General Tourist Agent, 7504 Windsor Station, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 


Canadian Paecifie 


GREATEST 


TRAVEL SYSTEM 














on the steame 


your personal effects and sleeping bag. 


KODIAK GUIDES ASSN. 


SPRING 1933 ALASKA FALL 1933 
14, 20 and 30-DAY HUNTING EXPEDITIONS FOR GIANT KODIAK BEAR 


Twelve days after leaving your office in the East you can be hunting in remote wilderness regions of Alaska, inhabited 
by roving bands of big game animals, formerly inaccessible to the busy sportsman but now easily reached by modern 
means of speedy travel. We use airplanes, speed boats and horses to get you to the hunting grounds after your arrival 
‘T at the port of landing. Thrilling days amid snow-capped mountains, glaciers, rushing rivers and 
waterfalls, hunting, canoeing, horseback riding, camping. Glorious hours of angling in swift water streams and lakes. 
Nature in awe-inspiring splendor everywhere, without a single scar of civilization. 
Hardships are unknown on our expeditions. Bring your wife and grown children along and let them enjoy it with 
you. Let them hunt and fish right by your side. Our camp equipments are the best, complete to the smallest detail. 
Everything is arranged to assure you the greatest comfort that life in the wilds affords. We furnish everything except 


Kenai moose, white mountain sheep, mountain goat, caribou, great Alaska brown bear, black bear, polar bear and 
walrus. World's greatest hunting and fishing grounds. A superb wonderland of scenic splendor—a sportsman’s paradise. 
Shots at game positively guaranteed. For further particulars, prices and references write or wire. 


BOX F 





KODIAK, ALASKA 








Tiadaghton—Forest— Lodge—Pennsylvania 


Under construction. Membership limited to fifty select- 
ed families. Capacity fifty per cent at one time by res- 
ervation. In the Allegheny Mountains of Potter Couaty 
in North Tier adjoining New York State. Pennsylvania's 
Wilderness Paradise. Thousands of acres State Forest 





Lands famous for deer, bear, trout, bass and small 
game. Saddle horses for the trails. Main lodge and 
cabins with hotel conveniences. A camp of rare dis- 
tinction for the entire family at low cost. Open April 
15th_to December 15th. 

Box 75, Field and Stream, 578 Madison Avenue, N.Y.C. 











* Plan Now for a Fall Hunt in + 


ALASKA 


Get a mixed bag! Kodiak Brown, Grizzly, 
Glacier, Black Bear; Moose; Sheep; Caribou: 
Goat. Shots positively guaranteed. Alaska’s 
Pioneer Hunting Organization (8th year). 
You've still time to hunt Spring Kodiak Bear. 


a Alaska Guides, Inc. F 


Box F, Anchorage, Alaska 











The Bingelton Inn 
Hackettstown, N. J. Tel. 906F4 
In heart of trout country, one of best streams 
on property, others near. . . . 57 miles from 
New York City, 80 from Philadelphia, Pa. 

All improvements. Home cooking. 
Rates per day $2.50 and $3.00 
Rates per week $13.00 and $15.00 








For Charter—Party Boat 


for Bay and Deep Sea Fishing 


CAPT. DAVE WEBSTER 
Box 867 Lindenhurst, L. I., N. Y. 





ALASKA 


A sportsman’s paradise for a twenty days’ 
hunt of big game and for motion picture 
camera to secure the big Brown, Grizzly, 
Glacics and Black Bears, Moose, Sheep, 
Caribou, Black and Gray Timber Wolves. 
References from well known Sportsmen. 


CON MILLER, Guide 
« Ben Jackson McCarthy, Alaska 
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Kenai Peninsula and Base of the Alaska 
Peninsula, Spring Kodiak Brown Bear 


hunts at popular rates—fall hunts for Kenai 
Moose—and Bear at prices you can afford. 
For particulars, address* 

KENAI GUIDES ASSOCIATION 
Anchorage, Alaska 


Box W 





Photo by Kabel 


Opening day on the Big Thompson near Estes Park, Colorado 
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DONT FIGHT YOUR FISH AND GAME 
GIVE THEM A FIGHTING CHANCE 


RAY P. HOLLAND 
Editor-in-Chief 
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Whipple's Holly 


Fishing with a master angler for the fighting trout of the Manistee 


HE attendant at the gasoline sta- 

tion raised his bushy eyebrows. 

“You ain’t never been trout fish- 

in’ until you’ve waded the Big 
Manistee,” he said. That was years ago, 
and I remembered it. 

Many and glowing were the tales I 
heard of this favored haunt of Michigan 
anglers. It was wide and deep, with long 
stretches of white water. The banks, 
sheer walls of sand or clay, dropped 
hundreds of feet to the pools. The cur- 
rent and bottom tried the surest legs. 
No brushwood creek was this giant of 
the North, but a he-man’s river, sing- 
ing of the glories of the logging days 
as it ripped and tore through the 
gorges. 

The afternoon I stood below Bail- 
ey’s Rapids the outlook for wet flies 
seemed promising. The sunlight had 
that mellow quality of early June. 
Beneath us, in its most peaceful 
mood, the river ran like silver 
through the verdure of pine and 
balsam. In minute detail I studied 
the rubble of stones on its bed, the 
mossy logs thrusting their blackened 
butts above the surface, and holes 
where the water swirled with sucking 
noises. 

Chris Sorenson, my companion, 
was a former log driver. He knew 
the Manistee when it was choked 
with timber floating to the mills. He 
had lost an arm in a jam, and now, 
tough, wiry and red, he scanned each 
fork and bend with the fondness that 
springs from long intimacy. 

“They should be hitting,” he ob- 
served, lifting the rear compartment 
of the car to get tackle and waders. 

It seemed good to be in the wil- 
derness again. On the stump-dotted 
plain behind us popples reduced the 
desolation wrought by the ax. Grouse 
boomed from the brackish security 
of a swamp or strutted across the 
tote road by which it was reached. 
But more important than grouse or 
the deer tracks among the ferns were 
a0 bubbles and swirls of rising rain- 

ows. 


“It’s going to be fast and lively,” 


By KENDRICK KIMBALL 


Chris predicted, extracting his battered 
rod from its case, “specially around 
sundown.” From an inky pool boiling 
like a cauldron a glistening figure leaped 
into the air. “Five pounds of rainbow 
there! Might get hold of him with a 
spinner.” 

Suddenly my companion, whose op- 
timism was proverbial, dispensed with 
his grin. The face beneath the old felt 
hat, from which a single Scarlet Ibis 
hung limply into the breeze, took on an 
expression of anxiety. 

“The flies?” he asked me suspiciously. 


Chris winding up his reel 
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“Say, what did you do with them?” 

“Uh!” I grunted, prey to a vacant 
feeling at the pit of my stomach. 

“The flies?” Chris repeated in an al- 
most pleading manner. “Don’t tell me 
you—” 

My waders collapsed in a heap. I 
turned to him incredulously, numbed by 
the realization of my stupidity. The flies 
were in a restaurant in Cadillac, some 
forty miles away! In my hurry to begin 
the expedition I had left them on a 
table among the breakfast dishes. When 
I stammered forth the confession, the 

big trout, as a final touch of mock- 

ery, vented its hunger by another 
shimmering leap. 

But Chris was of heroic mould. 
“T’ve done the same thing myself,” 
was his soothing falsehood. “There’s 
a store off to the east. But we’ve got 
to hustle.” 


WE had scarcely started when he 
regretted his mention of haste. 
Spurred by shame, I drove at a rate 
which caused him to set his jaw grim- 
ly. Careening and jolting, we wound 
our mad way through a maze of fire- 
blasted stubs, over creek beds and 
into swamps where the ooze gurgled 
menacingly on either side. Eventually 
the trail brought us to a clearing, 
where Chris blinked gratefully at a 
row of buildings in melancholy drab- 
ness against the trees. 

“There’s Anton now!” he ex- 
claimed. 

The settlement was one of the 
many “ghost towns” along the Man- 
istee. Its only visible inhabitant was 
a lanky individual, his trousers 
tucked into cowhide boots, in front 
of a tar-paper shanty. This shack 
was the only business place in twenty 
miles. 

Anton was the last of the old-time 
“river hogs” in the community. A 
few sagging structures and the foun- 
dations of many others, all but swal- 
lowed by the sand, recalled the saloons 
and honky-tonks of the past. In these 
vanished emporiums of thirst and 
iniquity Silver Jack, T. C. Cunyon, 
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the “Peterborough man-eater” and other 


hearties from the camps performed 
mighty deeds with fists and caulks. Sell- 
ing an occasional can of milk to a tour- 
ist, Anton dwelt in mournful contempla- 
tion of the “good old days.”’ 

“Got any flies?” queried my compan- 
ion as the storekeeper craned his neck. 

“There’s a few around some’rs,” he 
answered, to my great relief. His eye 
shone with pleasure, for customers, aside 
from their economic importance, pro- 
vided an opportunity for gossip. ‘Might 
as well take these along,” he invited as 
we started for the door with a fair selec- 
tion of standard varieties. 


NTO my hand he dropped three of the 

strangest examples of the fly-tying art 
I had ever seen. They resembled a long, 
gangling bug with a bright green body, 
varicolored wings and a _ brushy tail 
which terminated in a purplish feather. 

“What on earth are those?” asked 
Chris. He glanced sharply at the river- 
man, whose mouth widened into a de- 
lighted grin. “Some sort of a joke?” 

“I named that fly Whipple's Folly,” 
Anton replied. “They're a joke to every- 
body but the feller who made ‘em— 
old man Whipple who used to live over 
on Cannon Creek. Ever heard of him?” 

We admitted we had not. 

“Crazy as a hoot-owl,” Anton con- 
tinued. “Thought he was goin’ to get 
rich by duplicatin’ some kind of a bug 
that lived in the pine bark when the 
forests were here. Natural trout food, he 
claimed. Got his dope from Jim Pontiac. 
Know Jim? Great-grandson of the fa- 
mous redskin who put on all them scalp- 
in’ matches back in hist’ry.”’ 

Chris nodded. “Lives in a hen-house 
over near McBain.” 

“That’s him. Carlisle gradyiate and 
all that,” Anton digressed. “Wears 
human bones in a terbacco sack around 
his neck to keep away the evil sperrits. 
Wal, when Jim was in the hoosegow for 
illegal trappin’, he tole Whipple all 
about the bug.” The narrative was 
broken by a cackle of glee. “And danged 
if the old coot didn’t believe it!” 


Field & Stream 


Anton had warmed up to his yarn. His 
gnarled hands were in constant motion. 
“What do you suppose Whipple did? 
Blowed every nickel of his Civil War 
pension money on equipment and sich. 
Bought wood ducks at $5 a pair to get 
a couple feathers off’n each bird. Sent 
to Scotland for the hooks. Made two 
thousand flies he expected to sell at 
fancy prices as guaranteed, never-miss 
killers.” 

“Any good?” 

“Do they look like it?” he chortled 
over the dusty counter. “Sumpin for a 
lady’s bonnet or to wear in yore button- 
hole at a weddin’. But not for the fish 
in these parts, onless you want to scare 
‘em to death.” He was still laughing 
when we pointed the nose of the car 
back toward the trees. 

We entered the river a mile above the 
rapids. With Chris in the lead, we 
worked through the shallows, whipping 
the pockets in the gravel bed. The icy 
water brought a tingle to the toes and 
sent the blood coursing with its tonic. 
Chris’ choice was a Cahill which he flick- 
ed beneath the overhanging branches 
with uncanny precision. Sometimes it 
brushed against the grasses as he strove 
to coax a big one from beneath the bank. 


OON the truth of the axiom, “Faint 

heart never won trout from the 
Manistee,” became apparent. With his 
fly dropping like thistle-down into the 
eddies, he picked his way from one deep 
spot to another. Three strikes came in 
quick succession as he poised on a ledge 
with a girdle of foam under his armpits. 
Accustomed to more hospitable streams, 
I fished the snags and boulders near 
shore or the tranquil stretches at the 
curves. But not even a chub bid for my 
squirrel-tail. 

Chris’ wrist stiffened as a ten-inch 
rainbow flashed out from beneath a 
stump. He set the hook so hard that 
the trout was yanked squirming over the 
surface. Fascinated, I saw him thrust 
the rod, a bulky affair that would tax the 
endurance of a Hercules, beneath the 
stub of his right arm. He operated the 


Chris Sorenson, handicapped by the loss of his right arm, but an able fisherman 


automatic reel with his left hand. When 
the line was short enough to maneuver 
the fish within reach, he tilted the rod 
at the necessary angle, and then switched 
the hand to his net. 

His skill, despite the handicap, earned 
praise from Irvin S. Cobb a number of 
years ago. “You can land more trout 
with one arm than I could with four.” 
was Cobb’s tribute from the bank as 
Chris subjugated a two-pounder after 
a relatively short tussle. 


Y sinking the fly and guiding it past 

a log I took out a rainbow just over 
the legal length. It was a heavy fish, 
shining like a bar of metal. A moment 
later EF hooked another in a lather of 
froth. It was a specimen well worth 
creeling, judging by a dash across the 
current and the response of the rod to 
its sullen tugs. Then, as it knifed up- 
stream, with me slipping and stumbling 
in its wake, it gained enough slack to 
shake the barb. 

At a bend I saw the Manistee in its 
full beauty. Dusky with shadow, the 
pines rocked in a wind which kept the 
midges from becoming annoying. A pair 
of black ducks bounded from a patch of 
marsh and whistled away. A porcupine 
trundled down the bank. Sleek and 
glassy, the river swept around the gran- 
ite boulders as if gathering momentum 
for the turbulent sally through the 
rapids. 

Chris, whose patched waders were 
wholly incapable of their duties, came 
to an abrupt halt. Inch by inch he 
bucked clear of a hole where another 
step would have spelled immersion. 
“Can't wade it,” he shouted, forging 
toward the bank. “I'll show you some- 
thing interesting on the other side of the 
bend,” he promised when I reached his 
side after struggling through muck to 
my knees. 

By gripping a root, I hoisted myself 
up the nearly perpendicular slope. We 
rested until swarms of mosquitoes com- 
pelled our departure. Taking a path beat 
into the turf by man and deer alike, we 
invaded the dank solitude of a thicket, 
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where the mosquitoes redoubled their 
offensive. First at the bank, Chris looked 
downward in a studious attitude, his ex- 
pression one of infinite wisdom. 

Below him was a creek mouth about 
a yard in width. When I became accus- 
tomed to the varied tones of the river 
bed, I made out a medley of vague and 
shifting forms. They were trout, packed 
together like cordwood, their heads 
pointing into the trickle of crystal-clear 
water from the hills. 

The squirrel-tail, weighted with a 
shot, failed to interest them. One ven- 
erable warrior, marked as a likely candi- 
date for capture, backed away disdain- 


Whipple’s Folly 


ef 


Trout come big on the Manistee 


fully as the brownish object brushed 
against his lips. A March Brown, placed 
where it should have proved tempting, 
was also ignored. A Hare’s Ear was 
viewed with the same unruffled indiffer- 
ence, then a Whirling Dun and finally 
another Manistee favorite, Queen of 
the Waters. 

“Try a Silver Doctor,” urged Chris, 
enjoying my perplexity. 

I found one in Anton’s assortment, 
frayed and bedraggled by previous use. 
No sooner had it hit the surface when a 
brook trout shot up to investigate. With- 
in a length of the offering, it repented 
of its judgment and sank leisurely to its 


* 
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former position on the bottom. When a 
Black Gnat and the other extreme, a 
White Miller, failed to provoke a re- 
sponse, I obtained Chris’ spinner. Even 
this usually successful lure glittered 
among them unnoticed. 

“Just wasting your time,” was Chris’ 
ultimate verdict. “They're sleepers, 
idling in the cold water before run- 
ning up the creek. Always here at this 
season. I've watched some mighty good 
fishermen feed ‘em everything from the 
book without a strike.” 

I reluctantly consented to leave. They 
had that pampered appearance of trout 
in a hatchery (Continued on page 66) 
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Miscellaneous Did It 


Dud Dean tries his hand in new waters and meets an old friend 


Drawings by BOB DEAN 


ARTHUR R. MACDOUGALL, Jr. 





UD and I were out on a fish- 
ing trip in northern Maine, 
and it suited our fancy to 


seek new waters. I have 
fished in more inland lakes than 
I could enumerate, but there are 
hundreds I have not seen in this 
big country of the pine. On the 
other hand—with one exception— 
I have yet to hear a pond men- 
tioned that Dud doesn’t know by its 
first name. 

Early one morning in the month 
of June we were rolling along up 
in the Bigelow Mountain country in 
search of new fields to conquer. I 





noticed two men at work at the en- 
trance of a narrow but well-built 
road. The workmen were holding 
up a spade apiece, and apparently 
counting the leaves in a big silver 
birch. 

“Hello,” said I, “there’s a new 
road on me. Who is building it? 
And what is it for?” 

“Haul up, and find out. We ain't 
in no hurry,” said Dud. 

I stopped and backed up. When 
we were opposite the workmen, I 
asked, “Where does that road go?” 

“Pshaw Pond,” answered one of 
the horny-handed sons of toil. 

Both surveyed us from head to 
heel in the candid Yankee fashion. 

I looked inquiringly at friend Dud. 

“Never heard of it,” he said. 

“Who is building this road?” I asked 
the man who had named its destination. 

“We are.” 

“Been at it a long while, must be,” 
remarked Dud. 

“Oh, hello, Dud. That you?” 

“Yep. How be ye, Bert? Got caught 
up with yer fishin’?” 

“I’m middlin’,” admitted 
“What’s chawin’ you fellers?” 

“Goin’ fishin—me an’ Mak.” 

“Whyn’'t ye try this pond here?’ 
asked Bert. 

The second native opened his mouth, 
which in our neck of the woods indi- 
cates that a man is going to say some- 
thing and not that he is going to sing. 
But Bert turned to him, and I’ve no 
doubt winked at him. Thereupon the 
second M.S. (Master Shoveler) evi- 
dently thought better of it and closed his 
mouth without having made a sound. 
And right here let me state that if you 
have not had dealings with a man from 
Maine, you have never met a genuine 
poker-face. One might as well try to be- 
tray a marble statue into revealing its 
inner meditations. 





Bert. 
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Bert waved a hand, picked up his coat, and 
turned down the road 


“Don’t rec'lect ever hearin’ of no pond 
down ’long here,” said Dud, addressing 
himself to Bert. “Any fish in it?” 

“Plenty of ’em—not awful big, of 
course, but trout that’ll run one and 
two pounds—that is, most of ’em will. 
Won’t they, Dan’l?” 

“All of ’em, you mean,” said Daniel, 
still looking as sober as a deacon. 


* AYA,” said Dud, ‘maybe all of ’em 

would. Well, Mak, guess these 
fellers is itchin’ to git back to their 
work. Look at all that rust on their 
shovels. S’long to ye.” 

I stepped on the starter. 

“Hold on, Dud!” shouted Bert. “I 
don’t want ye to go off figgerin’ that 
I've lied to ye. This pond’s full of fish, 
an’ I don’t mean maybe.” 

I turned off the ignition again. There 
was no hurry, anyway. 

“Crotch!” exclaimed Dud, in mock 
seriousness. ‘You don’t suppose we've 
caught Bert tellin’ the truth, do ye? If 
we have, it’s time to turn bout an’ put 
fer home. We really ought to git our 
worldly affairs in order, because in that 
case the end ain’t far off. In fact, I 
doubt if we can make Bingham ’fore the 


first cracks of doom has begun.” 

Daniel shifted his shovel, so that 
he could lean on it with a minimum 
of effort, and grinned. 

“Tell ye what I'll do,” said Bert. 
“Tl go down with ye; an’ if thar 
ain’t no pond, or if thar is, an’ the 
fishin’ ain’t as good as ever ye see 
in yer life, I'll, I'll—well, b’gum, 
I'll eat this shovel!” 

“It would please us to see it 
done,” said Dud. 

“What do you say, Dud?” I 
asked, being half persuaded that 
where there was so much new road, 
cut and graveled through a growth 
of hardwoods as ancient as the 
tombstones in a _ private bury- 
ground, there just must be some- 
thing unusual at the end of it. 





" AIT a minute,” cautioned 

Dud. “Let’s sort of think 
this over, like the dentist told the 
feller that had such a toothache he 
wanted to git his head cut off. Now 
Bert, is this closed water ye’re talk- 
in’ about?” 

Bert looked hurt. “Now, Dud, 
you've known me long ’nough to 
know I wouldn’t cut up no dido 
like tryin’ to git ye fishin’ in closed 
water. So far as I know, it’s wide 
open.” 

“But kinder private—so far,” added 
Bert’s friend. 

“Veh,” conceded Bert, “thar ain’t 
many that knows ‘bout it, so far.” 

“Bert, it’s evident that ye’re lyin’,” 
said Dud, “but I can’t make out why, 
ner how much. If Mak here wants to 
go down an’ look at this road, I’m willin’, 
but I’d bet a jar of pickled smelt that 
thar ain’t nothin’ at the end of it but 
a fish hatchery er sunthin’.” 

Well, I’m impulsive. Bert jumped on 
the running-board, and we started down 
a nicely built gravel road. The morning 
was young. There was a pungent tang in 
the damp, heavy growth along the way. 

Evidently the road-makers had _be- 
gun in the logical manner; had built 
from the main road. Finally the going 
got a bit tough. When we attempted to 
plow through a considerable mud hole, 
Bert said: “There’s a gate jest round 
this turn. I'll skip ahead an’ open it. 
Ye won't have much trouble gittin’ 
through this little damp place.” 

“Go ahead,” said Dud. “Ye wouldn't 
push enough to help any, an’ we ain't 
ridin’ through no shut gates—not until 
we're sure what’s on the other side of 
‘em, anyway.” 
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When we reached the open gate, I 
noted that Bert’s coat was flung over 
the middle of the top pole. 

“That yer coat?” asked Dud as Bert 
climbed the running-board. 

“Yeh,” admitted Bert. “I got hot 
walkin’.” 

“Hello!” muttered Dud. “B’crotch, 
thar is a pond!” 

Bert grinned triumphantly. His teeth 
were a horrible example. I wonder that 
some tooth-paste concern doesn’t use his 
picture as an object lesson. 

“This pond has a new look, to me,” 
said Dud. “It looks made. Who done it?” 

“We done it,” declared Bert, waving 
his arm, as though the whole project 
had been accomplished by fiat. 


UD surveyed the innocently blue 
water before us. Here and there 
we saw rings made by lazy feeding fish. 
“Seems as though this pond is too big 
for private control,” he said reflectively. 
And then, scratching his head, “Also, it 
seems like I ought to remember sun- 
thin’ about this pond, but I can’t. Either 
I never saw it afore, er it’s changed a 
lot.” 
We had, meantime, gravitated down 


to the shore and out on a neat pine- ° 


plank wharf. Everything, including the 
pond, had a new, made-to-order look 
about it. There was a pair of trim green 
canoes, bottoms up. They were new. So 
were the paddles. 

Dud turned on our conductor. “Who 
owns this new outfit, Bert?” 

“Oh, a rich bug by the name of Win- 
terby.” 

“Tain’t Rufous Winterby, is it?” 
asked Dud with a show of alert in- 
terest. 

“T dunno as I ever heard him called 
by his first name, but it might be Ru- 
fous,” replied Bert, looking reflectively 
at Dud. “Everybody round here calls 
him Mister, though,” he added, perhaps 
as a more or less pertinent warning. 

The reader mustn't judge us as too 
dense for sympathy. If there was any 
posted water in northern Maine, I had 
never seen it. There were no signs at 


“How’s that fer fish? An’ can’t 
they fight!” said Dud. 
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the wharf. Furthermore, the trout were 
jumping, now and then, while we talked. 
Also, I have actually seen mummies 
whose faces were more communicative 
than Bert’s. 

“Tf it’s old Rufous,” said Dud, “an’ it 
might be, sure ’nough—’cause he always 
had money to throw round—I’d feel as 
free as air to borrow one of them canoes.”’ 





“© NOME to think of it,” said Bert, like 

the hopeless liar that he was, “Ru- 

fous does sound like that guy’s first name. 

Anyhow, he ain’t here today. Nobody is.” 

“Well, Mak, let’s you an’ me give it 

a try. This ain’t the first time we've 
pioneered.” 

I agreed, of course, but I thought 
there was an evil light in Bert’s eye 
when he turned away from us. 

“Take my car,” I called after him. 
“You can drive it back at dinner-time.” 

“No, thanks,” he called back to me. 
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It looked as though the three hooked trout would be eaten alive 


“You might be needing it yerself.” 

There is a sad contrast between using 
a shovel and swinging a fly rod, but 
somehow I didn’t feel very badly over 
Bert’s case. As we shoved off, Dud in the 
stern, I looked back toward the road. 
Bert was standing on the opposite side 
of the closed gate. He waved a hand, 
picked up his coat, and turned down the 
road. 

I turned to Dud. He had apparently 
laid aside every care. He chuckled. “Bert 
had rather walk back than to git back 
sooner. He an’ a shovel ain’t congenial. 
Don’t it beat all how many critters is 
born with silver spoons in their mouths, 
only to grow up with spades in their 
hands!” 

Plop! A nice trout had nailed a 
dragon-fly within six feet of our canoe. 

Dud grinned happily at me. “Mak, 
don’t ye figger thar must've been some 
trout in the Garden of Eden? Ain’t it 
funny they ain’t mentioned? I’ve read 
through that piece a good many times, 
an’ I can’t make out fer sure. Says thar 
was a big river ran out of it. 


” OU don’t s’pose Adam got to hank- 
erin’ to fish downstream, d’ye? I 
asked Nancy ’bout it once. An’ without 
thinkin’ she up an’ says that probably 
that forbidden fruit was only a figurative 
way of sayin’ fishin’. But when I re- 
minded her twarn’t Adam that started it, 
she see she’d made a mistake. Anyhow—” 

Plop! 

“What I was goin’ to say was if 
I’m dreamin’ this mornin’, jest wake 
me up—afterwards. That last one warn’t 
much of a trout, but neither was the ox 
Saolomon lifted, I reckon. Hi-hum! Ain't 
a Professor a nice, sensible fly? Puts me 
in mind of a red-headed Quaker. Kinder 
soft-lookin’ but sharp as they make ’em. 
A Professor has got some history be- 
hind it. Looks ordinary, but it’s educated. 
Yep, guess I'll try one on the dabbler.” 

I was just a little provoked at the 
tangled line on (Continued on page 57) 
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EDITORIAL 


Depressing Conservation 


OST of the men who hunt and fish are gentle- 

men. Unfortunately, there are many individ- 

uals in the fields and along the streams who 
cannot be so classed by the widest stretch of the imag- 
ination. If all of these fellows treated the fish and 
game fairly, game laws would be unnecessary. The 
millennium, as far as the sportsman is concerned, 
would have been reached. Such a condition can never 
exist, and by the same token game laws will always be 
necessary and their enforcement required if field sports 
with rod and gun are to thrive. 

In these strenuous times, many sacrifices in wild-life 
administration will have to be made in the name of 
economy, but it behooves every one of us to keep an eye 
on legislative procedure and to see to it that conser- 
vation work does not suffer unnecessarily. 

Reports are coming in from this state and that which 
look bad. Wild life is threatened. Economy is neces- 
sary, and conservation activities will have to be cur- 
tailed in many instances; but there is no occasion to 
wipe out appropriations entirely or to misappropriate 
the sportsmen’s money for uses foreign to the purpose 
for which it was collected. 

In the legislative halls of every state in the Union 
are always found men who consider the fish and game 
fund an easy target. On the credit side of the ledger 
may be an item of several hundred thousand dollars 
representing the license fees paid in for the privileges 
of hunting and fishing. When a man who is not inter- 
ested in either of these sports sees this item, it is per- 
haps natural for him to clamp down on it as funds 
which may be used for one of his pet projects. He for- 
gets, or cares not, that the men who paid this money 
are entitled to benefit by its expenditure. Don’t let them 
have a penny of the fish and game funds for the school 
fund, for road building or to keep the court-house 
crowd in chewing tobacco. 


ILLS have already been introduced in at least a 
dozen states to abolish the game commission or to 
place the enforcement of fish and game laws in the 
hands of the sheriffs, constables and other peace of- 
ficers. That well-known teacher Experience has a whole 
shelf full of text books to prove the fallacy of such ac- 
tion. Only when a peace officer by chance happens to be 
a sportsman is he qualified to enforce fish and game 
laws, and then his other duties prevent his being afield 
where and when he is needed. Should such bills be 
passed, it would undoubtedly take years to repair the 
damage done to the breeding stock of both fish and game. 
Conditions are no different at Washington from 
those at the state legislatures. The appropriations for 
the Norbeck-Andresen Act, which provides for the 
establishment of wildfowl refuges, are $2,000,000 in 
arrears, and in these times of unbalanced budgets we 
cannot expect anything different. When the committee 
in charge of the bill shelved the dollar-license feature 
in order to pass the measure through Congress, FreLp 
& Stream predicted that these appropriations would 
never be forthcoming. There is, however, not one grain 
of satisfaction in being able to say “We told you so.” 
_But Washington is not stopping at the migratory 
birds. The appropriation for the enforcement of the 


Federal Black Bass Law was wiped out entirely by the 
lower house of Congress. It hardly seems that such 
drastic action as this is necessary. Fortunately, the 
United States Senate put this item back in the appro- 
priation bill, and it is hoped that the House of Repre- 
sentatives can be won over when the measure goes into 
conference. 

When this bill was passed, it was hailed by the bass 
fishermen far and near as a law that would stop the 
shipping of black bass across state lines for commercial 
purposes. Selfishly, many state laws do not forbid the 
sale of bass taken in other states. Naturally, the market 
bass fishermen and fish bootleggers prospered. The 
Federal Bass Law, fathered by Sen. Harry Hawes, fur- 
nished the machinery to stop this drain on America’s 
most popular game fish. Now Congress refuses to fur- 
nish the fuel to run the machinery. 

If you are a bass fisherman, have you told your 
Congressmen just how you feel about this ? The appro- 
priation is not large, and it is safe to say that most 
fishermen would prefer to see it intact and do without 
a new post-office at Poodunk Center. 


ESTERDAY I received a personal letter from a 

game commissioner in a Western State who has 
been in the harness for a number of years. He had 
learned his job and was doing it well—a man whole- 
heartedly and sincerely interested in his work because 
he was first a sportsman. His letter brought the news 
that politics had shoved him out. 

It’s unfortunate, it’s depressing. No matter how able, 
competent and sincere the man is who takes the place 
of this commissioner who has just been shelved be- 
cause of his political faith, it will take him three or four 
years to learn the job. And then the political complex- 
ion of his state may change, and out he will go. It is an 
unfortunate feature of our system of government, but 
we must make the best of it, and in this case “the best 
of it” can only be secured by organization. If the 
sportsmen in every state were sufficiently well organ- 
ized along non-partisan lines, they would be in a pos- 
ition to dictate to the political machine, and when a 
good man is in the harness keep him there. 

Rumors have reached the office of Fretp & StrEAM 
that men with high civil-service standing who for 
years have ably guided Federal bureaus dealing with 
fish and game are to be asked to resign, in order 
that the plums may be passed around. We cannot be- 
lieve that this is true, and we sincerely hope that 
men like Henry O’Malley, Commissioner of Fisheries ; 
Paul G. Redington, Chief of the Bureau of Biological 
Survey; Horace M. Albright, Director of the National 
Park Service; and R. Y. Stuart, Forester, Forest Ser- 
vice, will not be interfered with for political reasons, 
but will be permitted to continue the efficient adminis- 
tration of the offices they have so ably held. 

You can do your part by telling your Congressman 
and both your Senators just how you feel about these 
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the wild boars of Santa Cruz Island with bow and arrow 


By ERLE STANLEY GARDNER 


ee THIRTY-THIRTY 
won't stop ‘em— 
that’s a cinch! I saw 
a guy that had tried 
it. He sure was a mess. They 
took him off the boat, all 
bandages and splints. . . .” 

“They've got more vitality 
than grizzlies. I knew a guy 
that was shooting a big four 
hundred and one. He was an 
experienced hunter too. He 
pumped four shells into one 
before he stopped it. We cut 
it open and found all four 
shots had hit in the chest, but 
it wasn't until the last 
re 

“They'll charge, all right! 
What I’m trying to find out 
is whether they'll charge if 
you don't start shooting at 
‘em. I’ve heard that the big 
ones will come rushing. You 
don’t see ‘em. Just a crash 
in the brush, and here they 
come! On a down-hill they come like a 
locomotive. . . .” 

Those were only a few of the things 
we heard. 

We talked with people who swore 
positively that a .30-30 wouldn't even 
dent them, let alone kill them. We talk- 
ed with people who had killed them, 
and with people who hadn't. There were 
contradictions and differences of opin- 
ion; but on three things everyone was 
agreed: 

(1) They would charge; 

(2) A small bore wouldn't stop them; 

(3) A man who hunted them alone 
was taking his life in his hands. 

Perhaps the last bit of interesting 
information to be compiled for publica- 
tion was found in the Los Angeles Times 
Sunday Magazine tinder date of Febru- 
ary 21, 1932, and is in part as follows: 

““*There are only a few pieces of 
equipment absolutely essential,’ 
Pete Peterson, outdoor expert. ‘First, 
dress warmly for hiking and wear hik- 
ing boots in good condition; and second, 
be armed with a high-power rifle. This 
is important 

**I would recommend a rifle of the 
type of the United States Government 
.30-06. However, a .250-3000, a .300 or 
a 6.5 or 7 mm will suit admirably 
Don’t go boar hunting with a popgun.’ ” 

Now the question that was bothering 
us was whether or not a man could go 
over and kill them with a bow and ar- 
row. 

Ordinarily I don’t care for hunting 
big game with a bow and arrow. I con- 
sider the bow and arrow is an ideal 
weapon for small game. I like the still- 
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The head of the big boar that absorbed three arrows 


hunting. I like to stalk a rabbit with 
all the care that one would use in ap- 
proaching a big buck. 

It is, of course, purely a matter of 
personal taste. This is supposed to be a 
free country. Within certain very re- 
stricted limits, a man can still find his 
personal tastes and preferences un- 
regulated by law. Therefore, if someone 
wants to hunt big game with bow and 
arrow, or with an ordinary clasp-knife, 
for that matter, let him go to it. 

Personally I don't care for it. And. 
also as a purely personal matter, I don't 
like this idea of hunting dangerous game 
with a bow and arrow and having an 
animated insurance policy in the shape 
of a man with a rifle standing back of 
me. It’s quite all right as an experiment 
to test the killing power of a bow and 
arrow. I can't see it as sport. 

interested in 


O' course, if one is 
knowing just how powerful a 


weapon our ancestors used, and wants 
to carry out the experiment with the 
same abstract scientific turn of mind 
that one would use in injecting a few 
thousand units of something or other 
into a guinea pig’s leg, well and good. 
But if it is supposed to come under the 
category of sport, my personal prefer- 
ences are very decidedly in other di- 
rections. 

“Dusty” Roberts (Dr. E. K. Roberts 
when he’s not shooting) taught me what 
little I know about archery. His policy 
is straight from the shoulder. “Give the 
game a chance,” he says. 

I asked him what he meant by that. 

It seems the meaning relates to hunt- 
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ing equipment. When you 
hunt game with Dusty 
Roberts, you are entitled to 
a bow, a quiver of arrows, a 
hunting knife, and that’s all. 
No revolvers, no animated 
insurance policies with rifles 
You walk out and shoot at 
your game with the bow and 
arrow. If you find your 
weapon inadequate, you're 
allowed to fall back on your 
hunting knife. 

“Suppose _ that’s—er—in- 
adequate?” I suggested hope- 
fully. 

Dusty shrugged his shoul- 


ders. “Give the game a 
chance,” he said, and walked 
away. 


I suppose I won't be con- 
tradicted if I say _ that 
Dusty is the best shot with 
a bow and arrow in the 
world. And I know I won't 
be contradicted when I say 
I’m the worst. Dusty broke all known 
world’s records in archery a couple of 
years ago at the big meet in Santa Bar- 
bara. I've forgotten the exact figures, 
because target shooting doesn’t interest 
me in the least. 

Now I possess a well-developed bump 
of caution. So I immediately started out 
to find out more about these wild hogs. 
Here’s what I learned about them. 





ANTA CRUZ ISLAND is steep 
and rocky. A good part of it is 

of volcanic formation. The story of 
those hogs goes back a few hundred 
years to the time when what is now the 
United States of America was an un- 
explored wilderness. The Spaniards 
wanted an isolated place to put a few 
hundred prisoners convicted of various 
crimes and sentenced to deportation. 
They decided that Santa Cruz Island 
would be a fine place to take the bunch 
of criminals. They would drop the gang 
there, and then let them try to walk 
home. 

I can’t give the exact date, but it 
was a long time ago. The Spaniards 
sailed out with the convicts, and dropped 
them according to schedule. But they 
sure underestimated their bunch of con- 
victs when they figured that those birds 
couldn’t walk back home. 

The ship set them down on the island, 
which is twenty-odd miles from the 
California mainland. It is about thirty 
miles long, that island, and about twelve 
miles wide. There are some nice streams 
on it and some bare mountainsides, some 
that are covered with rocks, some that 
are thick with manzanita, and some that 
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are just straight up and down. There are 
some little fertile valleys, some long 
bare ridges stretching a couple of thou- 
sand feet up from the ocean, and some 
cute little bays. 

The Spaniards dumped their load 
down on the island, leaving a few horses, 
some cattle, a little seed, some pigs and 
some chickens. Then they sailed away. 


OW the desire for liberty is pretty 
| pees in us mortals. We'll do al- 
most anything for liberty—except fight 
for it after we've got it. So, instead of 
planting the seed, working the soil with 
the horses, milking the cows and raising 
chickens and hogs, the men who had 
been left on the island placed their 
thumbs to their noses, faced east and 
wriggled their fingers. Then they killed 
the horses and cows. They took the skins 
and stretched them over pole frame- 
works, sewed the edges and smeared 
pitch on the seams. When the work was 
finished, they had some things that 
would float in the water and could be 
called boats, if one isn’t too particular 
And they sailed away. 

But they left their hogs behind. 

The hogs started to make themselves 
at home. They developed leg muscle go- 
ing up and down the sheer sides of those 
mountains. They developed size and 
stamina, and they developed a very keen 
dislike for human companionship. 

Santa Cruz Island is privately owned. 
For a while no firearms were allowed 
on the island. But recently the hogs be- 
came too numerous. So the ranch owners 


Hog Wild 


decided to lift the ban against guns, 
and invited the sportsmen of southern 
California to come in and hunt wild 
boars. 

One Saturday morning, quivers filled 
with steel-tipped arrows, big hunting 
bows, keen-edged hunting knives, and 
a world of optimism, Dusty Roberts. 
Lloyd Coke, Arch Randall and I headed 
for Santa Cruz aboard Captain Eaton’s 
schooner. 

There were quite a few rifle hunters 
on the boat. They had guns that looked 
like young cannons. They wore belts that 
glistened with cartridges. Their hunting 
boots had long sheath-knives slid down 
them, and they wore holstered revolvers. 

I looked them over and experienced a 
sort of cold feeling in the pit of my 
stomach. I can’t describe it particularly, 
other than to say that I feel the same 
way when the elevator starts to drop 
down for a twenty-story, non-stop flight 

I sought out Dusty. “Don’t you think 
we ought to have at least one fire- 
arm in the party? Er—you know, a 
sort of revolver or something? Then, in 
case one of us fell over a cliff or sprained 
an ankle or something, we could signal 
for help.” 

Dusty’s eye was cold. “What do you 
want to fall over a cliff for?” he asked. 

I couldn't think of the answer to that 
one. 

Dusty walked away. 

A little later Randall sought me out. 
Listen,” he said. “I’ve been talking 
with some of these people. Some of them 
have been over here before and killed 


big ones. These fellows say the sows are 
more savage than the boars, even—this 
time of year. They'll charge straight at 
you on sight.” 

He waited. I didn’t help him out any. 

““Er—suppose—er—that one of us 
should get hurt. Shouldn’t we have at 
least one gun to use in signaling? You 
know, we might fall over a cliff, or 
something.” 

I fastened him with a scornful eye. 
“What do you want to fall over a cliff 
for?” I asked. 

He started to say something. I didn’t 
hear what it was. I was walking away. 

The slopes of the island stood out 
through the blue haze of the ocean air. 
The white line of baby surf that slithers 
up the gravel beaches or spatters at the 
base of jagged cliffs on the lee side of 
the island became visible. Then we slid 
into a little bay and anchored. 


Lv: and Coke took one ridge. 
Randall and I chose the next one. 
We didnt want to mix with the rifle 
hunters—and the Lord knows, they 
didn’t want to mix with us. They regard- 
ed us as some species of nut. Only when 
we could tempt them into trying to pull 
our bows and smilingly watch their futile 
attempts could we get any faint glimmer 
of respect from their eyes. 

Now we knew perfectly well that we 
were supposed to stalk the game just as 
though we were hunting very old and 
wise deer. The only difference is that 
the wild hog doesn’t depend quite as 
much on vision as does a deer. But he 


Dusty Roberts holds up a small boar alongside the big sow. Both are minus heads 








has a remarkably keen sense of smell. 

We worked up the sun-swept slopes, 
and the trade wind felt welcome to our 
faces. The side canons began to drop 
down to deep gashes filled with brush, 
trees, rocks and green grass. As we got 
higher and headed the cafions we could 
get some hint of the ruggedness of the 
country. 

“A big hog wouldn’t travel very far 
over these ridges,” I said to Randall. 

I wanted to convince myself that the 
big ones, the real vicious ones, must be 
down below. I hoped we had climbed to 
the lair of the medium-sized ones, and 
I was quite willing to keep on going, 
up to the place where only the very 
small ones lived. 

Randall didn’t say anything. He was 
saving his wind in case he needed it. 

We pushed on. I 
guess we got a little 
careless. It didn’t 
seem that there was a 
hog anywhere on the 
whole island. 


HEN it happen- 

ed! Something 
came out of the brush 
ahead of us that look- 
ed like a black loco- 
motive, close to the 
ground, one of those 
eight-wheeled affairs, 
or maybe a big freight 
locomotive with little 
drive wheels and pis- 
tons that go like the 
very devil. 

There was a squeal, 
a grunt and a roar 
Rocks clattered and 
brush crashed. He 
was pretty far for a 
bow-shot, I guess, but 
I was too utterly startled to have pulled 
an arrow anyway. 

There just aren’t any words in the 
language that will convey the impression 
of what six hundred pounds of hard hog 
meat looks like when it starts going some 
- place in a hurry with all the momentum 
of a down-hill pull. That hog hurled him- 
self over the crest of the ridge. When 
I say “hurled,” I mean hurled. I don’t 
know what grizzlies are like, because I 
never saw any in action. But I do know 
that I never saw anything on four legs, 
or wheels either, that could fling itself 
with such a suggestion of irresistible 
force as that hog. 

We got to the ridge and looked over. 
It seemed like a 45-degree slope. The 
hog was away down it, going through the 
brush like a battering ram smashing 
toothpicks. He angled along the side-hill, 
and we lost him. But we could still hear 
sounds of crashing progress. 

We sat there and listened. The sounds 
died away. I sighed. 

Arch Randall, who has the gift of the 
eagle eye, touched my shoulder and 
pointed. 

Away across the caion, down where 
the mists gave a touch of softening 
purple to the steep slope, a black shape 
was barging upward. It looked as though 
he was going up the other side as fast 
as he had angled around the side-hill. 
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I watched him until he topped the 
ridge, still going strong. Then I looked 
down at my bow and steel-tipped arrow. 
My gosh, but a bow is a flimsy weapon! 
Nothing but a bent stick of wood with 
a string tied to the ends to keep it bent. 
And an arrow... . 

“Maybe,” I said, “the big ones are 
high up.” 

I felt that it might not be wise to 
climb too far. We might miss Dusty 
and Coke. I didn’t want to miss them. 

We toiled upward, but very, very 
cautiously. We didn’t want to “alarm” 
any more game. But we didn’t see any 
more hogs. We joined Dusty and Coke 
on the top of the ridge and hunted on 
into camp. 

Captain Eaton and his first mate, a 
husky young chap called Red, decided 
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Coke holding the little pig that we took home 


they would go with us in the morning 
and pilot us into some of the best hunt- 
ing country. It sounded good to us; so 
we rolled into bed. 

It was getting light the next morning 
as we trudged up the bed of a stream 
along flats that showed where hogs had 
rooted up the moist earth during the 
night. The damp chill of the night air 
which settles down in the cafions where 
there is running water gripped our an- 
kles. There was the hush of dawn in the 
air. The high peaks caught a golden glow 
that made them seem part of the heav- 
ens, utterly beyond reach of our stum- 
bling steps. 


UT we started to climb. We thought 

we would run into hogs almost any- 
where along the brushy slopes. We arch- 
ers kept pretty well together. Captain 
Eaton and Red had refused to trust their 
lives to the bows and arrows, and carried 
a rifle apiece for protection. 

We made our position clear. If they 
wanted to show us where the big ones 
were, that was perfectly O.K. But we 
were the hunters. They could do the 
guiding. They could use their rifles for 
self-defense—and that related only to 
their own defense. We would take care 
of ourselves. Moreover, when we got into 
the real pig hunting, we would separate 

The conversation which led up to this 
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agreement showed that the two riflemen 
were coming along out of a Curiosity 
somewhat similar to that which actuates 
spectators to crane their necks at some 
daring aerial performer in a “double 
death-defying” act. They had very little 
confidence in the bow as a weapon. 


WE climbed, and the day came on 
witha swift glare of hot sunlight. 
We kept on climbing. The cafion was a 
purple-shadowed gash far below. The 
tops of the mountains loomed directly 
ahead of us, rimmed with a liquid gold 
of morning sunlight. 

And a hog squealed. Then pandemo- 
nium broke loose. We were right in 
the middle of a big bunch of wild 
hogs. And those hogs were showing 
fight. It was every man for himself, 

We all tried to fig- 
ure just where the 
hogs would break 
from the cover and 
to be somewhere 
around that particu- 
lar spot. True to their 
promise, the riflemen 
held back where they 
could see what was 
going to take place. 
We four archers 
picked four different 
spots, and _ started 
climbing and scram- 
bling, fighting for 
breath with rasping 
lungs, heedless of roll- 
ing rocks and preca- 
rious footing. 

And then things 
began to happen so 
quickly that there was 
no opportunity even 
to get set. 

It seemed that I 
had picked the place where the hogs 
were breaking cover—a little trail that 
ran along under the summit of the ridge. 
I could hear grunts and squeals just 
above me, coming nearer. 

I rounded a little outcropping, saw 
two shadows that moved, tried to focus 
my eyes, and saw a whole bunch of little 
pigs, big enough to have been weaned yet 
still running with the sows. 

There were two big sows, standing 
shoulder to shoulder, glaring at me with 
little, malevolent eyes. And then they 
charged. 

I drew the bow, loosed the arrow. 

Those two sows were coming just like 
a couple of locomotives running wild, 
straight down the steep slope, straight 
for me. And the arrow missed. 

It wasn’t a big miss. The arrow just 
grazed the back of the sow on the left. 
But one never needs to learn more 
about the fact that a miss of an inch is as 
good as a mile than when one holds an 
empty bow and regards two charging 
pigs, coming down-hill with fire in their 
eyes. 

I jerked another arrow out of the 
quiver. 

Those two pigs were probably thirty- 
five yards off when I shot that first ar- 
row and missed. They were coming to- 
ward me just as fast as their legs could 
hurl them down (Continued on page 84) 
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| A Hound-Chasing Deer 


We don’t expect you to believe it until vou read the story 


HAT a thrill the old-timer gets 

from the memory-echoes of 

baying hounds, wild-eyed bucks 

bursting into the trail, the roar 
of muzzle-loaders and the triumphant 
blast of the hunting horn! Like the aged 
war veteran who finds lasting satisfac- 
tion in oft recounted tales of the thrills 
and throes he and his comrades experi- 
enced on the battle- 
fields, the old-time 
sportsman loves to turn 
back to happy hunting 
scenes and live their 
thrilling events over 
again and again. 


By WILLIAM A. LONG 


anticipation of adventure in the for- 
est never once failed to shoot an urge 
and tingling thrills through me. The 
eager hounds, my 38-inch muzzle-loader, 
and my jogging mule spelled adventure 
to me. That was heaven. 

“Finally, about ten o’clock, upon 
climbing to an open pine ridge we ar- 
rived at the first stand, to which I was 


Next Month 


N THE May issue Horace Lytle, Editor of 


were huddled and appeared greatly ex- 
cited. But they were no more excited 
than I; and when my muzzle-loader 
finally leveled and roared, the five deer 
were just disappearing under the hill, 
the white of their tails flashing a de- 
parting challenge. 

“Racing to the brow of the ridge, 
I saw four of the deer disappearing 
into the marsh. The 
fifth had left the bunch, 
wheeled to the left, and 
was circling the side of 
the ridge. A beautiful 
mark, and I brought 
her, a yearling doe, to 


Not until grown did 
I really appreciate the 
unusual quality of a 
deer story recounted 
by my father. Here it 
is, just as the drama of 
the forest was witnessed 
by J. H. Long in 1870. 

“My brothers and I 
had worked feverishly, 
in the absence of the 
most of our slaves, who 
had drifted away after 
the war, to finish work 
in the fields prescribed 
by my father for the 
week. Friday afternoon 
came, the sun sank low, 
and finally the last fur- 
row was plowed. 
Thoughts of tomorrow 
were crowding into our 
minds as we rode back 
home, for our week’s 


work would on that day harvest its assigned. After the others had gone on, 


“Among the Gun Dogs,” in Fietp & STREAM, 
will report the running of the National Champion- 
ship—America’s premier field trial. Mr. Lytle is to 
act as one of the judges in this event. After the 
trial is over, he will tell the readers of Firetp & 
STREAM all about it. 


M OST men, when hunting African big game, 

are accompanied by a retinue of guides, gun- 
bearers and servants. Some of them even hunt from 
automobiles, and it is rumored that armored cars 
are not unknown. Lewis V’. Cummings started 
across Africa on a bicycle and finished up on foot. 
Mr. Cummings tells of his trip in “AFRICA ON 
NOTHING,” in the May issue. His experiences 
with the dangerous game and natives of that coun- 
try make a story you will not want to miss. 


a sudden stop with a 
heavy load of buckshot. 

“IT knew that the 
four headed down- 
creek through the 
swamp would probably 
be turned by the hounds, 
and I was _ hurriedly 
preparing to re-load my 
gun for their return 
when Elviry, a veteran 
of the pack who had 
been running alone, 
came in and lay down 
by the fallen doe. 
Whether prompted by 
dog-divination or no 
reason at all, her act 
was soon rewarded, for 
the pack down the 
creek began to open up 
in a way that at once 
convinced Elviry and 
me that something was 


coming off. In fact, the old hound was so 


promised reward—a deer hunt. 
“Accordingly, the sun next morning 
found us well on our way to the head- 
waters of Tawler Creek in Washington 
County, Alabama. It was a windy March 
morning, crisp with the dying breath of 
winter, fragrant with the budding of trees 
s and spring flowers. A 
wild ecstasy assailed my 
A spirits as the six of us 
e: rode along through the 
i beautiful stillness of 
the woods and fields 
that morning, for the 
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I tied my mule off to one side and was 
ready for whatever might come my way. 

“At the foot of the ridge before me 
and to the right lay heavy marshland. 
skirting the edge of which ran a creek. 
To the left I could see for a quarter 
of a mile through clean, open virgin pine 
woods that gradually rose upon another 
ridge. 

“The driver with the pack of hounds 
had gone in below and was driving to- 
ward me up the creek. All was quiet for 
some time, when I suddenly 
became aware of what 
sounded like the thumping 
of feet on the ground to my 
rear. I quickly turned and 
saw, sixty feet away, a close 
group of deer, all does. They 
had evidently come up the hill, unaware 
of our presence in their do- 
main, and scented me, for they 


thoroughly sold on the idea that she 
started on a wild dash down the foot of 
the ridge for the swamp. 

“Things were really beginning to hap- 
pen now, and I couldn't have had a 
more perfect position from which to 
witness the unusual and thrilling scene 
that now began to quickly unfold before 
me. I was genuinely excited and did not 
realize that I hadn’t as yet succeeded 
in ramming home another 
(Continued on page 59) 




























Dead ducks have a mysterious way of 
drifting out of sight 


O non-shooters the trick of pick- 
ing up a dead bird that has fallen 
from the air in plain daylight 
might seem a simple matter. But, 
as every field veteran knows, retrieving 
dead or wounded game is not an easy 
task, and a tremendous amount is left 
in the marsh or field or thicket to rot 
because the shooter was unable to re- 
trieve it. To folk of tender conscience 
but who love to hunt, such loss, on ac- 
count of its wastefulness, is a sad matter. 
Coyotes, foxes, skunks, marsh hawks and 
other vermin get a great deal of shot 
game that should have graced the table 
of the man who killed it. 
Of course, the above applies mainly 
‘to the shooter who hunts without a dog, 
and there are thousands who hunt so 
every fall. With faithful Pup or Sport 
along, the matter is usually well taken 
care of; but even with the dog, hard-hit 
birds must often be marked down care- 
fully. In the case of the dogless hunter, 
the picking up is a very big part of the 
game. It is too big a part for many folk. 
Birds that should go home in the game 
bag are often left in the brush or marsh. 
There are a score of good reasons why 
a shooter retrieves badly. Almost in- 
variably birds are camouflaged in the 
cover in which they fall. The last kick 
of a dying bird is usually expended in 
hiding to better advantage, hiding being 
one of the guiding instincts of its life. 
At the moment of firing, the hunter is 
usually under considerable excitement 
—he would be but a cold-blooded killer 
if he were not excited. Human eyes are 
not all adapted for the intensive scan- 
ning of ground or cover usually neces- 
sary. The power of concentration and 
the trait of stick-to-it-iveness are not 
well enough developed in many. Every 
dropped bird is more or less of a puzzle 
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that many lack the patience to solve— 
and the faith. It takes plenty of faith to 
find a bird that seems to have been swal- 
lowed up in the earth. 

As a field collector of birds through 
many years I have had experience in 
dogless bird retrieving far beyond the 
reach of the sportsman. To drop a hum- 
mingbird, small green flycatcher or 
warbler from the tree-tops into usual 
woods cover often offers a puzzle more 
difficult than the hunter ever faces. I 
have combed cover by handand cut away 
twigs, bracken and grass, to find after 
an hour’s work that I failed in the first 
minute by having put foot or knee upon 
the specimen! No such test has been 
given me as a hunter of game—though 
once in a small slough after a long, futile 
search for a mallard I discovered him 
under my feet because of his expiring 
bubbles. He had crawled under some 
muskrat’s cuttings! 

We might as well admit it—there is 
bound to be some wastage of game. 
Birds are going to come down that can- 
not be picked up by any man. If you are 
foolish enough to drop ducks in certain 
kinds of marsh cover, you will see none 
of them again except the occasional 
stone-dead bird that lands very close at 
hand. If you drop Hungarian partridge 
or ringneck cocks merely wing-tipped in 


Never take your eye off the 


By HAMILTON M. LAING 








spot where such a bird hits 


some types of cover, you will never get 
there fast enough to get a glimpse of 
them. Such birds are runners. They land 
with both legs working, and they skedad- 
dle with almost the speed of a rabbit. 
Last fall I stood on a knoll and watch- 
ed a pointer and a cocker spaniel chasing 
a tipped ringneck. The cocker never 
caught up at all, and the larger dog was 
out-dodged a dozen times before the 
bird was worn down. If that ringneck 
had made the cover of the bracken or 
the near-by corn patch, it would almost 
certainly have escaped. No human re- 
triever has much chance with such a 
bird except in the open field, and that 
of course is why so many shooters be- 
lieve in the maxim “Always shoot at a 
runner the instant you see him.” 


IFFERENT kinds of game require 
different technique, and the diffi- 
culty depends directly on the cover 
traversed. The dogless hunter must shoot 
where he can pick up, or be a waster. 
Yet there are a few rules that apply 
to all marking down and finding. An old 
hand usually knows from the manner 
in which a bird falls whether it is dead 
or hard hit or wing-tipped. This often 
calls for quick thinking and a lot of 
cool presence of mind. 
Birds like ducks and geese that may 
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always be seen for some distance after 
the firing is over usually give themselves 
away. A duck or goose that, after flying 
4 distance as though unhurt, quits sud- 
denly and comes down very straight is 
dead. When they come down on a long 
slant and land on stiff set wings, they are 
very sure to be just where they fall— 
and done. When such birds come down 
on a long slope and circle as they land, 
they are but wounded and very liable 
to rise again. Shot-stung birds usually 
leave the flock early. 


HE form of landing taken by a bird 

generally tells his story. If he has 
strength enough to make a reasonably 
good landing, he is not a dead bird by 
any means. When he sails down and 
bumps, he may be regarded as unable 
to rise again. 

In all these cases the same method 
should be used. It is because of lack of 
method that so many hunters fail to 
find even the obvious bird. First, mark 
the exact spot on which the bird lands, 
the nearest weed or brush-clump, and 
memorize that landmark indelibly before 
removing the eye. Mark also an object 
on the horizon in the exact line—a mark 
to steer to. 

In many cases where no base mark is 
available as a starter, it is a good plan 
to kick up the turf with the heel or tear 
up some weeds or grass. When you start 
for the bird, never take your eye off the 
marked objective. It is hard to do this, 
especially over rough ground, but fail- 
ure here often means loss of the bird. 

On arriving at the mark, or near it, 
things look different, of course. On ac- 
count of foreshortening, what looked in 
the distance like a little weed-clump now 
seems to be a weedy flat of several square 
yards. But if the line has been held, the 
bird cannot be far away. 

Next, mark the exact spot on which 
you think the bird fell. Put your cap on 
a tuft of stubble or break down a weed- 
top—use anything in the nature of a 
marker that can be seen at a few yards. 

It is very good policy to stand here a 
few moments perfectly still, boring in 
with the eyes. There are two good rea- 
sons for this. Not only may you see the 
bird lying dead or nearly so, but your 
ear may pick up the last rustle of a wing; 


Pick Up Your Birds! 


or if the bird should attempt to move in 
dry cover, a similar clue comes to the 
ear. Also, I have found that many birds 
not dead but merely hard hit cannot long 
endure the silent hunter towering at 
hand. Their jumpy nerves give way. 
Mallards especially, even when well hid- 
den, will often give a quack of despera- 
tion and start again to fly or flutter. The 
hunter who thrashes about noisily will 
miss all of these clues. 

If no bird turns up, it is good strategy 
to continue on the line for ten or fifteen 
yards—even a hundred if the bird fell 
at a great distance. No matter how good 
your eyes or how long your experience 
afield, you will misjudge distance in 
locating a bird. A flying bird always ap- 
pears closer than it really is. If the bird 
drops beyond a rise or knoll where the 
exact spot cannot be seen, it is impossible 
for any eye to do more than estimate 
the distance. 

The line, then, is the only thing. The 
point to remember is that the bird is usu- 
ally beyond where you think it landed. 

Always watch for signs other than the 
bird itself. Usually a bird sheds feathers 
when it hits the ground. Having located 
a feather, the rest may be easy—provid- 
ed the hunter pay heed to the direction 
of the wind. 

Last autumn, while hunting in logged- 
off land with my wife, I flushed a ruffed 
grouse and killed it very close to me. 
It was a straightaway. A puff of feathers 
burst into the air. I considered the bird 
stone-dead; I could not miss the line of 
pick-up. 


OWEVER, when I went to the spot, 

the grouse was not there. It had 
apparently fallen in a little opening be- 
tween alder clumps. The ground cover 
was scanty—some trailing blackberry 
and Oregon grape and some fallen logs 
that framed a sort of enclosure. There 
were feathers enough—the ground was 
littered with them. But search as I might, 
there was no bird. Together we combed 
the place and even circled about in the 
shrubbery. 

It was now plain to me that, after all, 
the bird had been but scratched down, 
had run under the logs and thence got 
into cover we could not hope to work. 
So I accepted the inevitable and started. 


“Here’s your bird!” exclaimed my 
wife, and she picked it up exactly on the 
line but outside the logs and fully twenty 
or twenty-five feet beyond the feathers 
and the spot where I thought it fell. 
The light air had drifted the feathers 
straight back toward me, and the bird’s 
momentum had carried it onward. That 
grouse came near being wasted because 
I neglected one principle of good re- 
trieving. 

When the line has been exhausted, 
there is but one recourse, and that is to 
circle the marker, winding outward a 
little each time. Such a procedure will 
usually bring the victim to light, except 
in cases where the cover is so dense that 
the eye cannot penetrate to the ground. 
Many times I have gone on hands and 
knees and hand-picked the herbage, part- 
ing a little swath of it to right and left. 
A grouse or a prairie chicken will drop 
dead into the grass and often leave not 
a sign of itself that may be seen by a 
hunter standing erect. 


N the case of the bird falling behind 

a knoll, it will be found much better 
strategy to hunt in lines parallel to the 
original line, working to the right a few 
yards and then to the left, rather than 
to circle. Circling is a better method 
when the approximate point at which the 
bird lands is known. Also, it is well not 
to forget that a crippled bird runs away 
from the shooter, and our native grouse 
and many ducks seldom stay put exactly 
where they land. Some may run only a 
few feet and then crouch. 

The picking up of geese or ducks in 
stubble-shooting on the prairies is almost 
exactly the same game as picking up 
grouse. But usually grouse fall close to 
the gun; ducks and geese are apt to be 
fired at when almost out of range, and 
all too often they stagger off and fall 
anywhere from a hundred yards to half 
a mile distant. Not only is there waste 
in this form of sport from long-range 
shooting, which is difficult to avoid, but 
many birds are lost because the average 
hunter is a poor retriever. He fails be- 
cause he has no system of finding. He 
sees a bird tumble at a hundred yards 
and rushes off, arriving somewhere near 
the spot. After he has wandered around 
a bit, he comes (Continued on page 71) 


A crippled Canada goose will give you a good foot race. Always overshoot a crippled bird at once 
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A trout expert shares his secrets 
of the sport 


By 
GENE BURNS 


When our fore- 
arms began to 
get rebellious, 
we took a recess 
and ate lunch on 
a flat boulder 


Nay, let me tell you, 
there be many that have 


torty times our estates, 

that would give the 

greater part of it to be health- - 
ful and cheerful like us, who, 

with the expense of little money, have 

eat and drunk, and laughed, and 


angled, and sung, and slept securely, and rose 

next day and cast away care, and sung, and 

laughed, and angled again; which are blessings 

rich men cannot purchase with all their money. 
Izaak WALTON. 


a> SEE where Stanford University is 
giving a course in fly-fishing,” an- 
nounced March Morse, introduc- 
ing the subject with the ease of 
dealing a new hand of poker. “Guess 
the trout will be mighty impressed when 
the grads wave a sheepskin in their 
direction.” 

March and I were smoking a medi- 
tative pipe near a small fire. The stars 
were silently marching their appointed 
course. A bat hovered in the light of the 
camp fire and flitted away on noiseless 
wing. As March tossed the last fir knot 
on the fire it flared, made his face 
ruddy, and chased the shadows deep into 
the trees. I knocked out my bowl of 
ashes and reloaded. Both of us should 
have been in our blankets two hours 
ago, but this was the first trip out and 
with such surroundings only the dead 
sleep 

“Well, maybe they can teach those 
lads something,” March conceded, punc- 
tuating his phrases with puffs at his 
pipe. “Leastwise it won't do no harm; 
but to my notion, old Izaak Walton had 
the common-sense way of making fish- 
ermen. And as far as I know, his system 
has made worthy fishermen for over 
three centuries.” 

I agreed, recalling how March had 
taken me out and taught me the incom- 
parable sport—fly-fishing with delicate 
tackle. 
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“Yes, sir; our patron 
took a lover of sport,” 
March went on soberly, 
“befriended him, took him 
to the ‘sweet river’ Dove and 
shared the secrets of the art, 
and seasoned his instruction 
with the philosophy of reflec- 
tion and contentment. And 
that’s the real way of doing it,” he 
stated. “Maybe Walton’s method isn’t 
as scientific as the stuff the boys will be 
getting at Stanford, and not so pro- 
fessional and won't kill as many trout, 
but his system makes for friendship— 
lasting friendship,” March summed up 
simply, “and it brings a novice into the 
fraternity through the path of good- 
fellowship. And for that matter—” he 
stopped to take a long pull of the pipe 
and exhale it slowly—‘for that matter, 
an expert is never so good but that he 
can pick up a new wrinkle from a 
brother fisherman.” 

This pronouncement finished the con- 
versation. 

March got up, looked the stars over, 
and remarked, “Guess we'd better roll 
in, eh, Gene? Here's hoping that you 
connect with the big one tomorrow.” 

As I lay awake listening to the wind 
pull through the trees, caressing each 
bough, I thought of that trip, now five 
years past, when March took me out 
to Deception Creek and taught me the 
poetry of the outdoors to the tune of a 
singing reel, sloshing boots and the curve 
of a leaping rainbow. Glorious days. 
Days far removed from the superficial- 
ities of the crowded life; days out in the 
bracing grandeur of still forests where 
cares are sloughed off and contentment 
has a chance to soak into every fiber of 
the body; days when a man plays up 
to the best that’s in him, and where 
friendships knit close. 

There is an open sesame which un- 
locks this door to treasures, the treasures 
of deep forests—a wren’s song, the lilt 
of a butterfly, the track of a buck, the 
swirl of white water, the chatter of a 
fussy chipmunk, and the “tunk” of a 
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cone as it hits the ground. And it un- 
locks the door of companionship. 

This secret word which opens these 
treasures is fly-fishing. So if you are 
surfeited with the competitive life and 
yearn for the glory of simple living, then 
go along with March, and he will take 
you through tunnels of green boughs, 
wading waist-deep in chill water to an 
open pool, basking in the warm sun, 
where rainbow trout lie. And for me it 
is the end of the rainbow, for it was at 
this sunny pool, margined with the 
spotted shadows of vine-maple, that 
March Morse, my fisherman friend, 
christened my rod and anointed my 
head with the sweet oil of contentment, 
and made me one crazy fly-fisherman. 
(Hint: don’t bring your rod on the first 
trip. It will be in your way. You'll be 
kept busy. as I was, with watching him 
and trying to remember the counsel and 
suggestions he makes. ) 

As a hidden songster announced a 
dawn riding on the flaming banners 
of morn we were frying a pan full of 
bacon, flipping flapjacks, and putting the 
finishing touches to a pot of coffee. We 
were up early, as it was a good three- 
mile jaunt to the pool and we wanted 
to get there before the sun found it. 


ARCH’S rod is a three-piece bam- 
boo, scaling 414 ounces, 8% feet 
long. For the beginner a heavier rod may 
be better. The tip should be firm, never 
whippy. The reel is of light weight, single 
action, and the line double-tapered, bal- 
anced with the feel of the rod. The 
leaders are 7% feet, tapered, the heavy 
end fastened to the end of the line. (A 
novice does well to enlist the aid of an 
expert when he selects his tackle.) The 
fly-fisherman has exquisitely fashioned 
equipment, delicate and well balanced, 
because his art is precise and fastidious. 
And there is solid satisfaction in manipu- 
lating a beautiful rod, reel and line. 
The afternoon before, I had unreeled 
the tapered line, tied it from one springy 
limb to another and oiled it with a mix- 
ture of deer fat and mica. The mica 
helps shoot the line through the guides, 
and the deer fat keeps the line floating 
and pliable and a joy forever to handle. 
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This greasing the line is a strictly per- 
sonal problem. I worked it in with my 
bare hand—no cloth, because I want the 
fun of strumming the line between fin- 
gers. After fifteen minutes of polishing 
I reversed the line, end for end, and 
wound it on the reel. So now it is ser- 
viced and ready for action. 


HILE I doused the fire with a 

bucket of water March sorted ten 
flies—three Queens of the Water and 
three Royal Coachmen to pair them off 
even: a Black Gnat, a Mosquito and 
two Hare’s Ears for accompaniment. 
Ten flies—no more, because March 
preaches and practises the gospel of 
simplicity. 

As March put the flies in a cigarette 
tin he remarked: “This tin is better yet 
for wet flies. Of course, a fly-book is 
handier for cataloging a fancy assort- 
ment of snelled flies, but after a month 
of hard wear the wings and hackle be- 
gin to drop like chicken feathers during 
the moulting season. And you'll notice 
with this tin,’ March explained, “the 
wings of both dry and wet flies stay 
cocked like a turkey’s tail feathers when 
he feels romantic, instead of being 
mashed and worn as they are in a fly- 
book.” 

While talking he took two leaders and 
folded them into an ink-spotted blotter. 

“What’s the precious idea?” I asked. 
“Why not add to the ranks of the con- 
sumers and use a new blotter?” 


Fishing for Contentment 


“Old lamps for new every time,” he 
returned. “Maybe you noticed the ink 
on the blotter. Well, that colors the 
leaders a trifle and makes them less 
visible to the trout. 

“Ever sniff an old creel as sweet as 
this baby?” he continued with a swelling 
pride as though displaying his first- 
born. “That’s because I scrub it with 
baking soda and hang it in the sun to 
cure. And while it is still early and your 
mind is fresh and retentive, I'll add 
that I don’t like too much leather on my 
creel. Too heavy when wet; and when 
hot, it’s potent with fish smell.” 

While making these running com- 
ments he took his rod out of the case, 
fetched two rubber bands out of his 
pocket, fastened the three joints to- 
gether but not so tight that they would 
warp, and the rod was ready for carrying. 


? ASIEST way to tote—nothing ex- 

tra. As for the rubber bands, I al- 
ways keep a handful around. They're a 
good share of my repair kit,” he threw 
over his shoulder as he swung off with 
a large stride. 

Just to see March swinging along the 
trail, Indian-fashion, is a treat. One foot 
straight ahead of the other and a bounce 
and a roll to his shoulder each step of 
the way. 

“My walk?” he once replied to my 
query. “Why, I took on that wrinkle 
in Alaska, packing a hundred and more 
pounds to the load. The swing makes 





the load ride easier because of the 
rhythm. If you’ve ever seen a mule-team 
trained with a bell in action, you’d 
know.” 

Nothing is said on the trail. Not with 
March! Once he cautioned me: “The 
woods whisper their secrets only when 
you taper off on the speaking yourself.” 


ET us proceed. Music is in the air. 
Tiny hurdy-gurdy players are dart- 
ing about in the green foliage; the dew 
glistens on the gossamer-spun cobwebs; 
the sunbeams are playing hop-scotch on 
the needles; a blue pigeon takes off with 
a thundering clatter, and the sweep of 
the river smokes in the morning sun. A 
rabbit skips into the trail, rests on his 
haunches, disdainfully slaps his hind 
foot, and bounces off into the brush. 

We reached the pool. March tasted 
the air with two large breaths, as anxious 
to go as an old war-horse that whiffs 
fighting powder. As I saw him rub the 
ferrule into his hair I thought he must 
be superstitious; and when I called him 
on it, my instructor replied, “That’s the 
most economical way I know of putting 
oil on the ferrules so they won’t jam.” 

When he set up the rod, he jointed the 
tip to the center stick first, then the two 
pieces to the butt. 

“That order of putting them together 
keeps the tip from bending or breaking,” 
he dryly remarked. “Here’s a safety-lock 
for a light rod which doesn’t add a drop 
of weight,” he (Continued on page 72) 


The rainbow had a lot of ideas of his own about the matter 
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YEAR and a half ago the body of 

a hunter was found within a mile 

or so of the Canadian National 

Railway tracks north of the 

branch line to Timmins, Ontario. In the 

pocket of his shirt was a small compass 
in perfectly good condition. 

I recall a similar instance in Arizona. 
About five years ago a young man went 
hunting white-tailed deer in the desert 
between Phoenix and Tucson. When he 
did not return, a search was organized, 
and despite a thorough scouring of the 
desert by airplane and horseback all 
trace of the hunter was lost. 

Nearly a year later a Mexican cowboy, 
while searching for lost cattle, stumbled 
upon the body. Strange to say, the body 
was found within two easy miles of a 
good well located at a ranch-house—yet 
a note in the dead man’s pocket indicated 
that he died of thirst. He had died within 
five hundred yards of a wagon road; and, 
more astonishing still, from the point 
where the body was found it was possible 
to see clearly the smoke of trains from 
the Southern Pacific Railway and at 
night the lights of a small way station 
In this man’s pocket was found a com- 
.pass and a county map which had the 
railroad, ranch-house and wagon road 
clearly marked. 

Panic and ignorance are responsible 
for most tragedies of this sort. The in- 
experienced woodsman is ready to laugh 
at the idea of being lost, but any old- 


Fig. 2—The yachtsman’s compass, a fine instrument 
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timer will assure you that it is no joke. 

Some years ago I read advice given for 
the benefit of the man lost in the open. 
The advice was simply to sit down and 
think it out. It was suggested that the 
man who was lost should take a stick 
of wood and commence to whittle. By 
the time he had completely whittled it 
to bits his nerves would be under control 
and from then on it would be possible to 
find a way back to civilization. Unfortu- 
nately the problem facing the man lost 
in the wilds is usually far more complex. 
In my opinion, the best policy is that of 
following a certain set program and un- 
der no conditions deviating from it. 

If the man who was lost in Ontario 
had used his head, he would have realized 
that by traveling due east he would 
strike the Canadian National railroad 
tracks. The hunter lost in Arizona would 
have found the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road tracks by heading south; and if 
he had planned to travel in a magnetic 
north direction, he would have crossed 
the main highway between Tucson and 
Phoenix. Unfortunately neither of these 
men had a program; and although the 
solution of their problems rested in their 
pockets in the form of a compass, even 
the man with the map must have wan- 
dered about erratically in a panic for 
several days. 

Merely owning a compass means noth- 
ing. Even carrying a compass may be 
useless. Unfortunately, a complete set of 
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It ts of value to the outdoorsman only if 
he knows how to use tt 


By JULIAN W. FEISS 


directions on the use of the compass has 
never been published for the hunter, 
explorer, prospector or sportsman. The 
only literature available is for the 
mariner or surveyor. Accordingly it is 
difficult for the average man to obtain 
information on the subject. 

In addition to this, many instruments 
sold by sporting-goods houses are ab- 
solutely useless when put to the test. 
The type of compass I refer to is a 
small instrument about the size of a 
watch. The needle is poorly balanced, 
the graduations on the dial are too 
coarse, the case is not waterproof, and 
there is no method provided for taking 
magnetic bearings or sights. 


VEN an expert with the compass 
is completely stumped when handed 
one of these strange contraptions. Usu- 
ally he does not know which end of the 
needle points to magnetic north, as there 
is seldom any indication beyond a black- 
ening of one-half of the needle. As to 
whether it is the north or south end that 
is blackened, one guess is as good as 
another. The pivoting dial compass is 
somewhat of an improvement; but the 
cheap ones sold at sporting-goods stores 
are usually inaccurate and coarsely grad- 
uated, and here again there is no manner 
whereby the user can take sights or 
magnetic bearings. 
Today it is possible to obtain maps 
of almost any portion of the United 


A cheap but very satisfactory compass 
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States or Canada into which a hunter 
or sportsman might venture. Most of 
these maps are extremely accurate. if 
the sportsman merely spends five min- 
utes studying such a map before he 
starts out for the day's trip, the 
chances are that, unless he is completely 
ignorant of woodcraft, he will not be- 
come lost. Even the poorly constructed 
compass may be of some help if he 
becomes confused, but in a_ serious 
situation it would be terrible to have to 
rely upon it. 


HERE are a number of good instru- 

ments available, and these range in 
price from about $2.50 to $35.00. The 
more expensive instruments are distinctly 
better and well worth the extra cost. 
The largest of these is the military pris- 
matic compass shown in Figure 1. This 
instrument is about three inches in 
diameter and is conveniently carried in 
the pocket or on the belt in a leather 
case. Therefore, the question of size and 
weight is negligible. 

In my opinion, the finest sporting com- 
pass ever devised is shown in Figure 2. 
Formerly this type of instrument was 
sold extensively in this country, but of 
recent years there has been little demand 
for it and consequently it is not readily 
obtainable. It goes under the name of 
the yachtsman’s compass; and although 
primarily designed for use on the water, 
it is probably the most satisfactory that 
the landsman can have. 

The one shown in the photograph was 
used for five years on the northern 
frontier of India before I purchased it 
second hand. Since then it has been used 
extensively in both the African and 
American tropics under extremely diffi- 
cult conditions. The instrument is about 
the size of a watch and can easily be 
carried in a breast pocket. The compass 
is prismatic and luminous. It is also 
completely waterproof. 

The prismatic feature is extremely 
valuable. On the glass cover of the in- 
strument is engraved a hair line. At the 
opposite end from the cover hinge is a 
small prism which rotates on a hinge. 
When this prism is elevated, by holding 
the instrument to the eye it is possible 
to read bearings in degrees direct from 
the compass card while aligning the hair 
line with a slit on the prism housing. 
This hair line acts as a pointer, and very 
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Fig. 4—The highest refinement in the needle compass 


The Compass 


accurate bearings can be taken, The 
dial, which floats in an alcoholic fluid, 
is extremely steady and never seems 
to stick. 

Extensive use has proved that this 
small compass is extremely accurate, and 
after using it over a year in Equatorial 
Africa I am convinced that it is the 
finest compass ever constructed for the 
pocket. In addition the crystal may be 
rotated for setting a course when travel- 
ing or navigating by water. This com- 
pass sells for a little over $30. 

The military prismatic compass shown 
in Figure 1 is somewhat similar, except 
that it reads to half degrees and is not 
a full-floating dial instrument. Here the 
needle is attached to the under side of 
a card which rests on a central pivot. 
Although a very fine instrument, it is 
not quite so reliable and convenient as 
the yachtsman’s prismatic compass. It is 
not waterproof, and only a small portion 
of the dial is visible. Accordingly it is 
not a convenient instrument for setting 
a course when navigating by canoe or 
sailboat. Again, it is slow to use, as the 
needle takes considerable time before 
coming to rest. Raising the vane which 
contains the sighting hair automatically 
lowers the needle and card upon the 
pivot pin, and by rotating the prism the 
compass is ready for use. This type of 
compass generally can be purchased 
for a little over $20 at any instrument 
company. 

The compass shown in Figure 3 is 
about the cheapest instrument that is 
of any real use either for navigation 
or taking bearings. This instrument sells 
for about $2.50, and many sporting- 
goods houses carry it in stock. Instead 
of a prism, a polished metal surface in 
the case with a hair line engraved upon 
it acts as a sighting medium. Unfortu- 
nately this instrument is only graduated 
to five degrees, which is far too coarse 
for accurate work. 


IGURE 4 shows the highest refine- 

ment in the needle compass. This 
compass is famed the world over amongst 
geologists, prospectors and mining en- 
gineers. It is a needle compass with a 
case of machined aluminum. A well- 
polished mirror on the under side of the 
lid with a line engraved vertically en- 
ables the observer to take bearings well 
above and below the horizontal. A hinged 


arm opposite the cover serves as the sec- 
ond sight, and an aperture at the foot of 
the mirror facilitates the taking of a 
bearing directly through the lid. 

With this instrument it is easy to 
obtain a reading of a mountain peak 
or a point below the observer in a 
valley. A small circular level bubble 
in the case insures holding the instru- 
ment absolutely level, and there is also 
a clinometer bubble and vertical scale 
convenient for estimating heights of 
mountains. Closing the cover of the in- 
strument automatically raises the needle 
above the pivot and protects the jeweled 
bearing. The circular dial is graduated 
in single degrees and can be rotated by 
a screw on the periphery of the case 
so that allowance can be made for 
declination and readings obtained from 
true north. The needle has a counter- 
weight on the end pointing south so 
that it can be balanced for dip. The 
instrument is also luminous. This 
compass costs in the neighborhood of 
$30 and is probably the very best in- 
strument of its type made in the United 
States today. 


OW what should the sportsman 

carry with him when in the wilds? 
In Figure 5 is shown the complete equip- 
ment which I carried when working alone 
along the borders of the Belgian Congo 
and traveling in the jungles of Panama 
and in parts of South America, Mexico, 
United States and Canada. The equip- 
ment consists of a map, small pencil, 
ruler or scale about six inches in length 
and protected by a leather case, a small 
semicircular transparent protractor 
about four inches in diameter and a 
good compass. This equipment may cost 
anywhere from $4 to $40. A compass 
can be purchased for $2.50 that will do 
the work. The map costs about 25 cents, 
the pencil costs a nickel, a six-inch rule 
may be purchased at a five-and-ten-cent 
store, and the little protractor costs 
about 35 cents at a shop selling school 
supplies. 

The map should be reinforced with 
adhesive tape along the lines of folding 
and_around the margins to prevent tear- 
ing. It may be folded so as to fit in a 
breast pocket. The Compass, protractor, 
rule and pencil will also fit in the same 
pocket. The total weight is less than a 
pound, and the (Continued on page 86) 


Fig. 5—Complete equipment carried by the author 
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T may seem out of place to combine 

nymphs and dry flies in one article, 

but as a matter of fact it is quite 

in order. The two forms of angling 
are very closely interwoven, so much so 
that unless the angler is fully conver- 
sant with both methods he cannot do 
justice to either. 

For many years I experimented with 
nymphs—both in the way of designs 
and in the methods of fishing them. For 
a long time I did not make any progress; 
my imitation nymphs were crude and 
lifeless, my method of fishing them un- 
satisfactory, the results obtained very 
poor. Time after time I gave up the 
game for the more easily manipulated 
dry fly. It seemed foolish to waste time 
on a method which did not bring re- 
sults. But always I came back for more 
punishment—to experiment again and 
again. 

“Trout are continuously feeding on 
underwater life,’ I argued to myself. 
“Dry-fly hatches are uncertain and at 
best only occasional events. But nymphs 
are always present, in greater or less 
degree. If they weren’t, the trout would 
fare badly indeed. There- 
fore—nymph fishing should 
be more consistently suc- 
cessful than dry-fly fishing. 
The thing to do is to make 
the right kind of nymphs 
and then learn to use them 
in the right way.” 

First of all, I put all my 
efforts into the making of 
a nymph which would look 
real to the trout. What 
it needed more than any- 
thing else was life—or at 
least an appearance of life. 
With this in mind, I ex- 





perimented with various 
feathers—under water— 
and finally got just the 


thing, the black and white 
speckled feathers of the 
guinea-fowl. When these 
feathers were separated, 
they made up into very 
realistic legs and feelers 
which actually made the 
nymph seem alive when in 
the water. 

Understand, it was not 
my object to make a pret- 
ty-looking lure or an exact 
duplication of any certain 
insect; rather I was striv- 
ing for an impressionistic 
lure, something which 
would simulate all sorts 
of underwater life, such as 
nymphs, shrimp, small 
crustacea—and look alive. 
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By RAY BERGMAN 


This I got with the combination of wool 
and guinea-fowl feathers. 

My first experiments with these new 
nymphs were made with the following 
three designs: 

1. Buff-Black—Buff wool body, black- 
ribbed underneath, with duco brown 
back. All feelers and legs guinea-fowl. 

2. Henna-Black—Henna wool body, 
black-ribbed underneath, with duco 
brown back. All feelers and legs guinea- 
fowl. 

3. Creamy-Silver—Cream wool body, 
silver-tinsel-ribbed. Tail and legs guinea- 
fowl. Feeler at head one tip of golden 
pheasant crest. 

Later on I found that under certain 
conditions other designs worked best; 
so I added the following patterns: 

4. Creamy-Black—Cream wool body. 
black-ribbed underneath, with duco 
brown top. All feelers and legs guinea- 
fowl. 

5. Tan-Silver—Tan wool body, silver- 
tinsel-ribbed. Tail and legs guinea-fowl. 
Feeler at head one tip of golden pheasant 
crest. 

6. Henna-Silver—Henna wool body, 


It’s a great feeling to net a good one under adverse conditions 





A Killing Combination 


Alternating nymph and dry fly will creel many a stubborn fish 


silver-tinsel-ribbed. Tail and legs guinea- 
fowl. Feeler at head one tip of golden 
pheasant crest. 

7. Black-Silver—Black wool body, 
silver-tinsel-ribbed. Tail and legs guinea- 
fowl. Feelers at head several wisps of 
golden pheasant neck. 

It took an apparently ideal dry-fly day 
to show up the real value of these 
nymphs. It was still early in the sea- 
son (May 15th), but the water was 
clear and of medium height. A scant but 
persistent hatch of blue duns seemed to 
keep the trout moving. Naturally, we 
started fishing with dry flies. Who would 
have done otherwise with flies on the 
water and trout continuously breaking 
the surface? But at noon we conceded it 
hopeless. All we had done was to rise 
a few eight-inchers. 

“They're darned selective,” said Bill. 
“T’ve tried every fly I have, from a close 
imitation of the natural dun down to a 
large fan-wing Royal Coachman, and I've 
only had three rises from small fish.” 

“Ves,” I agreed dreamily, “I’ve had 
the same experience.” 

I was watching some trout rising in 
the still water we were 
standing by and wasn’t in- 
terested in a discussion at 
the time. For the first 
time during the day, I 
stopped fishing and care- 
fully studied the rises. 





NE trout was working 
some ten feet from us. 
The rise of this fish was 
certainly odd. Every time 
he came up, the tip of his 
head and the end of his 
tail broke the water simul- 
taneously. Then three blue 
duns floated over him. He 
rose, but the flies did not 
disappear. They were 
moved by the bulge of 
the water, but they were 
still there! I kept my eyes 
glued on the spot. I saw 
that fish rise four times 
when there wasn’t a single 
fly floating over him. Then 
I studied the rises which 
were farther away. I saw 
that each one was of the 
same double-barreled type. 
Suddenly I comprehended. 
“Bill,” I gasped, “what 
fools we are! Those trout 
aren’t feeding on duns. 
They’re taking something 
which is floating along just 
under the surface.” 
I hurriedly changed 
from a dry fly to one of 
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my buff-black nymphs and, from where 
we stood on the shore, made a switch 
cast some five feet above where the 
nearest fish was rising. The rise to the 
nymph came before it had floated six 
inches. Another fish, lying above the 
trout I had cast for, took it. The re- 
sultant disturbance of the fight fright- 
ened the rising one and put him down 
temporarily. As it was a good fish, we 
waited a while to see if he would start 
rising again. He did—within ten minutes. 
He took my nymph readily, but I missed 
and he went down to stay. 


URING the balance of the day we 
D took eight fair fish with the No. 1 
nymph. We didn’t take them easily. 
Many trout refused the lure outright ; 
others rose to it, but refused at the last 
instant. The eight we caught struck very 
hard and hooked themselves, and they 
were all taken in the still waters. 

It was a bit confusing and not a bit 
logical. Why did the trout of the fast 
water refuse the lure? Certainly they 
didn’t have any time to inspect it. And 
why did the trout of the still waters take 
it? They had all the time in the world 
to look it over before striking. This 
seemed to prove that the nymph looked 
real enough. The fault must have been 
in the way we handled the nymphs in 
the fast water. Later experiments proved 
this explanation correct. We had fished 
the nymphs downstream. We should have 
fished them slightly up and across 
stream, letting them float down with the 
current and following their progress 
with the tip of the rod. 

The next time I used the nymphs was 
on a typical bait day. The water was 
high and discolored, the sky dark. For 
a long time I fished with Nos. 1 and 2 
and never got a strike, even though I 
used split shot and fished deep. I thought 
it useless to continue, but, having a No. 3 
nymph with me, decided to give it a try 
before giving up. Imagine my amaze- 
ment when I took a pound and a half 
brown from the first hole I tried! 

My method of fishing was simple. I 
would make a short cast upstream, let- 
ting the nymph drop in a current which 
would carry it down into the hole. Then 
I would give slack line until it had 
floated well into the hole, at which time 
I would raise the rod until the line came 
taut. After that I would work the nymph 
slowly by alternately raising and lower- 
ing the rod tip and then finally retrieve. 
All the movements were made very 
slowly and deliberately, a very neces- 
sary procedure for successful nymph 
fishing. I took six good trout by this 
method, and they were all taken from 
the deep holes in which an eddy was 
greatly pronounced. Still waters and fast 
stretches did not yield a fish. 

The next experiment brought out the 
versatility of these nymphs. It took 
place on the Beaverkill on a day when 
the trout were surface-minded and ris- 
ing fast. The bad feature about the dry 
fly was that it seemed next to impossible 
to hook a fish. Ninety per cent of the 
trout that rose were missed, both by my 
comrade and myself. In the morning I 
had twenty rises from good fish and only 
hooked two. None of the trout missed 
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Often it’s the still water that pays the biggest dividends 


would come back and take a dry fly. 

That afternoon I had an inspiration. 
My first cast with a Brown Bivisible 
rose a trout of fourteen inches, which I 
missed. After trying several different 
dry flies without interesting the fish 
again, I put on a No. 1 nymph and tried 
that. To my surprise, he took it with a 
smash and hooked himself. 

During the balance of the day I even- 
tually rose every trout with a nymph 
that I missed first with a dry fly. Some- 
times it took three or four changes of 
nymphs before getting the one wanted, 
but eventually the trout would take and 
50 per cent took the first nymph cast 
over them. 

From then until the end of the sea- 
son I used this alternate method of dry 
fly and nymph consistently and with 
ever increasing success. It was surprising 
how it bettered my score. No longer did 
I feel badly when I missed a rise to my 
dry fly. I knew that I had another chance 
coming when I tried the nymph. And it 
was so simple. It combined with the dry 
fly so easily. It required no more effort 
than the changing of the fly. As a rule, 
the identical leader was used, the same 
position kept in the stream. 

Of course, there were days which 


called for nymphs exclusively. Bulging 
and humping trout were always the sig- 
nal for underwater tactics. The bulge 
is caused by the swirl of a trout just 
under the surface at the moment he 
turns upstream to take a nymph after 
having followed it downstream for some 
distance. The push of the trout’s tail 
against the water when making the sud- 
den turn causes considerable surface 
agitation. The hump is similar, except 
that the water is not disturbed nearly so 
much. It is caused by a simple straight 
rise to a nymph just under the surface. 


YRAMID rises also called for 

nymphs rather than dry flies. A pyra- 
mid rise is one in which a column of 
water pyramidal in shape is projected 
into the air. As near as I can ascertain, 
it is caused by a trout rushing to get a 
hatching fly before it can escape. I struck 
this condition two evenings during July 
and readily took the trout on the nymph. 

Then there were the trout making the 
porpoise roll. In this rise they roll out 
of the water, showing their backs just 
like a porpoise. Such rises had always 
been a curse to me. I could never do 
anything with them. But the nymphs 
brought a fair (Continued on page 87) 
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lige these pages are reproduced 
some of pre Winning g heads of 
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ers. An interesting feature 
contest is that while the 
class included all of the 
sheep, 
Dalls, It is also interesting to note 
the difference in the type and for- 
mation of the Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th 
‘ohite-teiled deer. 


Ist PRIZE GOAT. From 
the Brazeau Forest Re- 
serve, Alberta. Entered by 
James R. Pape. 

Extent, 7%". Length on front 
curve: right, 944"; left, 9”. Cir- 


cumference at base: right, 5%,” ; 


left, 5% 


both prizes were won by 


prize-winning 


Ist PRIZE MOOSE. Killed north of Jasper Park, Al. 
berta. Entered by Capt. D. B. Brewster. 


Extent, 615,". Points: right, 15; left, 16. Length of uae right, 
37144"; left, 381". Breadth of palm: right, 14%"; left, 


Ist PRIZE CARIBOU (all forms). 


This barren-ground type was taken 
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in Rainy Pass, Alaska. Entered by 
Dr. Etley Smith. 


Extent, 38' 


16”. 


Ist PRIZE SHEEP. This Dall sheep 
was taken near Carcross, Yukon, 
Can. Entered by Johnnie Johns. 
Extent, 27”. Length on front curve: right, 
41”; left, 43”. Circumference at base: right, 
124%"; left, 12%”. 


















Ist PRIZE WHITE-TAILED 
DEER (right). Taken in Land o° 
Lakes section, northern Michigan. 
Entered by George S. Hamilton. 
Extent, 19>)". Points: right, 5; left, 5. 


Length on outside curve: right, 2414"; 
left, 23! 


2nd PRIZE WHITE-TAILED 
DEER (2nd to the right). Taken 
near Matchwood, Mich. Entered 
by Gifford S. Patch, Jr. 

Extent, 17”. Points: right, 5; left, 5. 


Length on outside curve; right, 21”; left, 
21%, 
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,". Points: right, 21; left, 18. 
Length on outside curve: right, 49',"; left, 
505". Length of brow antlers: right 16” ; left, 



















Ist PRIZE ELK. Taken on 
Bruin Creek, Park Co., Wyo. 
Entered by Dr. E. H. Cushing. 


Extent, 45%". Points: right, 6; left, 6. 
Longeh on outside curve: right, 474,"; 
left, 47 
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/ HE judges selected to act as jury in award- 
| . . . . ~ 
‘ ing the prises were: M.S. Garretson, Cu- 
- rator, National Museum of Heads and Horus, 
New York Zoological Park; James L. Clark, 
, a4 ° . ° My 
Vice-Director, American Museum of Natural 
L . Tr , - . . , 
History, New York; and Eltinge F. Warner, 
Publisher of Fretp & STREAM. 
| Photographs and data on these pages furnished 
by the James L. CLARK Stvupt0s, INC. 
rk, Al- 2nd PRIZE MOOSE. Killed northeast of Fort Frances, 
Ontario. Entered by E, S. Ashley. 
1: right, Extent, 59%". Points: right, 13; left, 9. Length of palm: right, 3914"; 


left, 414%". Breadth of palm: right, 14'4,"; left, 105%”. 
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2nd PRIZE CARIBOU (all forms). 
This Osborn caribou was taken near 
Charlie-and-me Creek, Alberta. En- 
tered by J. W. Y. Martin 

Extent, 32%". Points: right, 19; left, 16. 
Length on outside curve: right, 42%"; left, 
403,". Length of brow antlers: right, 1354"; 
left, 14”. 


2nd PRIZE SHEEP. Taken near 
Fairbanks, Alaska. Entered by Wil- 
liam S. Kimball. 

Extent, 295%". Length on front curve: 37%": 


left, 383%”. Circumference at base: right, 
13%,” ; left, 14”. 







Ist PRIZE MULE DEER (and re- 
lated forms). This blacktail was 
taken near Cody, Wyoming. En- 
tered by Max Wilde. 


Extent, 321”. Points: right, 8; left, 9. 
Length on outside curve: right, 274%"; left, 
ow 










3rd PRIZE WHITE-TAILED DEER 
(inside left). Taken in Dutchess 
Co., N. Y. Entered by E. Malcom 
Douglas. 





Extent, 195”. Points: right, 5; left, 5. Length 
on outside curve: right, 215"; left, 19%". 


4th PRIZE WHITE.T AILED DEER 
(left). Taken in Herkimer Co., 
N. Y. Entered by Clarence L. 
Fisher. 

Extent, 19”. Points: right, 4; left, 5. Length 
on outside curve: right, 24”; left, 23%". 
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By HAROLD 


Illustrated by 


HE Executive Committee of the 
Rod and Gun Club was holding 


a session in Henry Maclver’s 
office. 
The club was not getting along so 


well. The boys had lost interest in the 
organization. Not in fishing and hunting, 
understand; just in the club. They were 
pe oe their dues, they 
were not coming out to meet- 








































ings, and the officers 
were worried 

“What we need.” 

said Henry, cocking 


his feet up on 
a the desk, “is 
= a cause. We're 

all bogged 


ture gave the 
renegades a 
at . - hi 
ZF > chanceto slip 
tines into a 
trout 


The Oia Warden 


on SUCKERS 


He knows many things that are not found in books 


HERMAN 


The Legisla- 


TTLTUS 


ROUNTREE 


down because there isn’t anything 
in particular to do. Nobody's got 
any special grudge against the Con- 
servation Department or the game 
and fish laws. Things are, when you 
consider it, going along about as 
well as we can expect. 

“But it won't always be so. 
Something will happen, and then if 
the sportsmen aren't organized they 
won't be prepared to speak up or get 
busy. Am I right, Warden?” 

The Old Warden stroked the bowl of 
his pipe and his eyes twinkled. “I'd say 
you weren't so far wrong, Henry.” 

“No, sir; I'm not wrong! We've got 
to hold this gang together, and we've 
got to give ‘em something to do if we’re 
going to succeed. 

“Now, I’ve got an idea, and that is 
to put on a campaign against suckers. 
We all know our lakes are getting filled 
up with ‘em. They're hanging around 
the spawning beds of game fish and 
gobbling the eggs and doing all kinds 
of devilment. I figure that if we invest 
in some seines and get permission from 
the Department we can put on some 
sucker bees along about spawn- 
ing time, when they're ganged 
up, that'll do the lakes a lot of 


Py. good and certainly bring 


_—— this 
gether. 
“No question in my mind 
about getting results!” He 
took his feet down off the desk 
and mashed out his cigarette and 
talked earnestly. Henry, being a 
lawyer, can talk, you know. He’s 
convincing, and you could see his 
— enthusiasm commencing to flare 
‘i up in the eyes of the other boys. 
He got more and more excited 
and before long was walking the 

floor and gesturing. 

‘Take Breakback Lake, 
for instance!” he said. “Why, 
I watched suckers by 
the thousands, it seem- 
ed, spawning there last 
spring, and we all know 
that the number of 
pike we took out last 
summer wasn't one- 
two-three with what 
we used to catch! The 
— boys tell me that in 


organization to- 





Twenty-Two lake last June the suckers 


were all over the bass beds. Lake fish- 
ing certainly is getting no better, and 
there’s a bigger demand for it all the 
time, and I’m about ready to put the 
blame right on Old Man Sucker and get 
busy and do something about it.” 

He came to a stop before the Warden 
and asked: “Am I right? Do you sup- 
pose the Department would give us a 
permit?” 

We all waited for the answer, because 
we have a lasting respect for this 
veteran friend who is wiser in his calling 
than most men ever get to be. 


“No* you're askin’ somethin’ else 
again,’ he said deliberately and 
scratched his temple. “When you were 
talkin’ about men and askin’ me were 
you right, that was easy. Fish, though 
—now, that’s somethin’ we don’t know 
so much about.” 

He hitched around in his chair as 
Henry sat down on the desk edge. 

“I suppose,” he continued, “the sucker 
is one of the most important fish we've 
got in all this part of America. We know 
he’s an important food fish for lots of 
folks. He must have quite a voice in say- 
in’ what goes on in lakes and streams, be- 
cause there are so many of him in so 
many kinds of water. But whether he’s 
a friend or enemy, I can’t say.” 

“Good Lord!” Henry broke in. “You 
don’t think he’s a friend to bass and 
pike and perch, do you?” 

The other grinned. “Don’t know as I 
can; on the other hand, don’t care to go 
on record as sayin’ he’s an out-and-out 
enemy just yet. You boys likely don't 
know it, but a lot’s been done by way 
of findin’ out about -suckers, and the 
further they go the more it appears 
there is to learn. 

“Let me tell you somethin’, just from 
my own experience. J’d seen suckers, of 
course, ever since I was a shaver, but 
I’d never seen suckers in numbers until 
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I come into this country. 
I mind when all of us over 

on Round Lake used to go out in the 
spring of the year and take suckers by 
the wagon-load. I’m not stretchin’ it—by 
the wagon-load. They’d be up in the 
shallows along in the spring, crowdin’ 
up the river, and on still nights you could 
see rifles from their dorsal fins like a 
breeze would make. 

“We didn’t bother to spear ’em. That 
was too slow. We used dip-nets, and 
we took ’em by the _ thousands. 
Actual! My father fertilized his apple 
orchard with ’em. Others salted ‘em 
down; some shipped ‘em; a few fed ‘em 
to hogs, maybe. But they were so plenti- 
ful that you’d think there wasn’t room 
in that lake for anythin’ else. 

“That would have been an error, 
though, thinkin’ that. Bass and pike and 
perch? Boys, there wasn’t any lack of 
‘em those days. No limit, either, and 
you could take ’em to your heart’s con- 
tent. Now, they tell me, they don’t see 
those big schools in Round any more. 
They complain quite frequent, too, 
about how poor the bass and pike and 
perch fishing has got to be. 

“Understand,” he said, rather quickly 
for so deliberate a man, “I draw no con- 
clusions from that little item. All I’m 
gettin’ at is that at one time in one 
lake there was top-notch fishing with 
millions of suckers present and that now 
fishing is poor and suckers are scarce. 
Maybe it means somethin’; maybe not. 

“What makes good fishing? Can you 
answer me that, Henry? Well, you've 
got to have fish, of course, but even when 
you have lots— Why, I’m minded what 
happened over in Houghton Lake a few 
years ago. The walleye is their fish, of 
course, and the tourist industry is all 
they’ve got. Some terrible complaints 
came in to the Department. Nobody was 
gettin’ any fish. The lake had been fished 
out, and what could be done about it? 


“\ X TELL, down at the Department 
they hear lots of stories like that, 


and they don’t get excited over ’em. So 


they sent a man up to set some test nets, 
and the local folks took him out to the 
grounds that had always yielded lots of 
fish before but where nothin’ at all, hard- 
ly, had been caught that summer. He set 
nets for one night, and in his report he 
satd he was ashamed of the number of 
walleyes he dragged out. They were 
there, see; just weren’t comin’, Why 
they weren’t comin’ is somethin’ the 
Department don’t care to try to answer. 

‘Take over in Elk, last summer. Why, 
they had a petition that’d cost a coupla 


Her Maw 


Reuw vara Syn. — 


The Old Warden on Suckers 


dollars to mail askin’ the 
Department to do some- 
thin’ about takin’ the predacious fish 
out because they were ruinin’ the bass 
fishing. Nobody was catchin’ anythin’ 
worth mentionin’, and everybody knew 
the suckers and garpike and dogfish 
were to blame. A commercial fisher- 
man was ready to net out the suckers, 
could he get a permit. 

“So up went some of the technical 
boys with some trap-nets to find out 
about it all. These nets were set in dif- 
ferent depths and left for different 
lengths of time. Altogether they made 
ten lifts, and I got a memo of what it 
showed. Somewheres I have, if I can 
find it— Now, where—oh, here she is! 
Now, mind you, ten lifts altogether to 
back up the local boys’ claim that the 
noxious fish were raisin’ the devil, and 
this is what the count showed: 121 black 
bass, 135 rock bass, 7 grass pike, 65 suck- 
ers, 61 bullheads, 1 catfish and 1 perch.” 


E folded the slip of paper and 
winked. “Somethin’ else the De- 
partment is to blame for, I suppose: 
why all those different fish wouldn’t bite. 
“Well, I got one more similar. Over 
in Crystal, where the smelt are so 
plentiful—and by the by, I'll have to 
tell you about those smelt sometime— 
the folks got swearin’ the smelt had 
gobbled up all their perch. Used to be 
a great perch lake, Crystal. She sure 
went to pot. Well, our boys had to use 
gill-nets there lookin’ for perch, and 
did they find ‘em? 
They broke their 
backs haulin’ up those 
nets full of perch! 
“No net was left in 
the water more than 
twelve hours, and the 
smallest count they 
had was twenty perch 
for six feet of net, and 
they ran from there 
up to seventy-five 
perch for six feet of 
net. The average, and 
they tried to be con- 
servative, was forty 
perch for every fa- 
thom of net that had 
been down for a 
maximum of twelve 
hours. 
“Now, I’m just tel- 





lin’ you these 
things to illus- 
_ trate that, in fishing, 
things are not always what 
they seem. But to get back to 
the subject of suckers again. 

“One thing that always roiled me was 
to think that our laws let the spears on 
our trout streams in the spring of the 
year. The Legislature gave the renegades 
that chance to slip tines into a rainbow 
on the argument that suckers were 
runnin’ up after rainbow spawn and 
that the spears were doin’ the trout 
fishing good, even if an occasional rain- 
bow was poached. 


“\ I, 7E don’t have the spear on our 

trout rivers now. Know why? 
Because a few years back the Federal 
Bureau of Fisheries examined 
some white suckers that were 
runnin’ with rainbows and 
found that they didn’t have 
any trout spawn in ’em, only 
now and then one, which 
probably was picked up acci- 
dental. That report knocked 
the argument that the 
spear does good kind 
of into a cocked hat. 

“Down in New 
York there’s a party 
named Ed Hewitt 
who’s written (Con- 
tinued on page 58) 















































We used dip-nets 
and took ’em by the 
thousands 





Kisherman’s Luck 


It ts always better to know how than to put too much faith in a rabbit's foot 


By BREEMS FORREST 


UPPOSE that some friend with whom you are fish- 

ing suddenly appears from behind the last bend with 

a trout three times the size of anything you even 

suspected the stream held. Unless he is a rare pal 
indeed, he will be holding it up by the gills, high in the air, 
the better for you to get a good look at it. This just to 
make doubly sure that you shall be suitably confounded 
and dumbstruck by his own mightiness as an angler and by 
your own inefficiency. 

Then the question is, what to do? 

Well, it is a ticklish proposition. Probably the first thing 
to do is to appear nonchalant—light a pipe or something, 
or try to laugh it off. Call him a lucky dog, or sniff at the 
fish and wonder sadly how long it has been dead—if dyna- 
mite did it or the washings from the cheese factory up- 
stream. 

These are just suggestions that I am glad to pass along 
gratis. In any event, they should be used only to stimulate 
other contemptuous remarks or actions that must be thought 
up quickly to be of any use in meeting a tough situation. 

The big point to be careful about is that the fellow 
gets no idea at all that you think he caught the fish. This 
attitude will make him mad, and he will try to convince 
you that he did. He will describe in great detail just where 
the fish was lying, how it smashed at his fly and how he 
landed it only after a terrific battle. So far so good. 

Now the next move is something like this. Profess just 
a reluctant half-belief that he may have caught it, but 
emphasize very carefully indeed your theorem that if he 
caught it, it was just luck. This will call for proof that it 
was not luck, and that is exactly the point you want to 
reach. By this time your friend is so sore that he will go 
into the most minute detail as to his approach, his method 
of casting, the flies he used and all else that went into the 
taking of his big fish. 

From this point on you can do the listening. If he seems 
to be wavering, inject a remark or two designed to impress 
him with the fact that even yet you are but partly con- 
vinced that he is telling the truth. This should be enough 
to carry him through to the bitter end, and by that time. 
if you are smart, you have learned something about fishing 


Leave nothing to chance when you are fishing a dooryard stream 


that you did not know before. Also, you will have done 
this without in any way giving him a hint that you think 
he knows something about fishing that you do not. 

Naturally enough, it would never do for you to admit 
that he is a better angler than you. It is all right for you 
to admit it to yourself, and by doing so you can readily 
add to your own knowledge of the fascinating sport, for 
after all, that intangible something we call luck really 
hasn’t a great deal to do with success. 

Memory recalls sitting with a friend on the bank of one 
of my own home trout streams some years ago and waiting 
for the third member of our party to come along so that we 
could have lunch together. We had been following one 
another upstream since breakfast time. Just below us was 
a pool of fair size which had quite often produced nice trout 
for me, but that day it had failed completely. 

In time this third man arrived at the pool. Apparently 
he did not see us and went on about the business of fishing 
very carefully. We watched him study the water intently 
before casting into the pool, and then he advanced a short 
distance until the water was close to the top of his waders. 
His first cast, over to a submerged stump, was unproductive, 
and we watched as he retrieved it slowly. A second cast, this 
time a foot or two farther up. We saw his bait, a worm, 
sink out of sight, saw the line become taut and move up- 
stream, sat goggle-eyed with surprise as he struck. A few 
minutes later he climbed to the bank with a three-pound 
brown squirming about in his landing net. 


HAD fished that pool not twenty minutes earlier and, 

as I fondly thought, had fished it well. So had the other 
member of our party. It was a little disconcerting to sit 
there and have someone else prove so conclusively just 
what sort of fish we had missed; but it was a valuable ex- 
perience, as it also indicated that luck is often the result 
of better fishing. 

And so it seems as I look back in retrospect over a good 
many years spent barging about with a rod of some sort 
in my hand. I generally end up by being able to see why the 
other fellow got the fish. 

So far as the chap who got the big trout is concerned, let 
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Fisherman’s Luck 


me say this. Being the editor of a rod and gun column 
on a large metropolitan daily is a job that takes me 
afield a good deal during the fishing season. It has given 
me the opportunity of fishing with a lot of different 
anglers, and I can say frankly that I have yet to find a 
man who knows more about worming for trout than does 
this man I mentioned, or who leaves as little to luck. 

The following brief description of how he goes about 
his trout fishing may be useful to other anglers. As it 
came to me by observation and by recourse to the meth- 
ods advocated at the beginning of this article, it is legiti- 
mate information. 

To begin with, he makes his own rods. They must 
be fashioned from just the right sticks and are eleven 
feet long, weighing about seven ounces. He uses a 
rod of this unusual length because with it he can cast 
4 short line and still keep a fair distance from his fish, 
the short line aiding accuracy. The hard action of the 
rod enables him to strike firmly and also to hold large 
trout away from snag holes, where most of the bigger 
fish are hooked as a matter of course. 


E snells his own hooks, three No. 8’s or No. 10’s 
H fashioned into a gang and wrapped to a dyed six- 
foot leader. This eliminates knots, and the silk he uses is a 
shade of dull red that fits into the general color scheme 
when the hooks are baited. 

It will thus be seen that here is an angler who uses 
bait and yet is just as fussy as any dry-fly devotee who 
ever lived. 

But there is more vet before he is ready to go fishing. 
The worms must be just right. He sticks exclusively to 
black-headed worms that he digs from rich garden loam 
in his own backyard. He washes them thoroughly and 


Plenty of fishing tackle has been known to help luck a lot 


puts them in a bed of sphagnum moss for two weeks or so to 
scour. At the end of that time they come up tough, pink and 
as lively as crickets. 

His actual fishing is even more carefully executed. He 
often fishes alone, being a little bit on the dour side and 
mightily impatient with reckless fishers of any ilk, but it 
is always worth while tagging along if he will let you. Here 
is an angler who never fishes downstream. Some of us may 
question his judgment as to that, but so it is. Fishing up- 
Stream permits his bait to float back at just water speed 
and without drag. He believes this to be very important, 
and it is. Before fishing any new pool or pocket under the 
alders, he studies the water carefully. I have seen him 
change the weight of shot on his leader a score of times in 
a morning’s fishing, always careful, always methodical, and 
seldom spoiling a hole by going at it the wrong way. 

Although he is likely to pick up fish anywhere along the 










































You're lucky to get a chance at one of these fellows 
after the chef has finished with him 


stream, it is in the holes other fishermen pass by that 
he gets the most fish, and usually the best fish. He 
is always on the watch for those hard-to-reach spots 
under overhanging brush, beneath fallen trees. and 
in other places that are so hard and so annoying to 
reach. When he finds one, he gives it particular at- 
tention on the theory, usually correct, that here is 
water which has not been disturbed. 


T may take him fifteen minutes or longer to get 

his bait into the pocket, but he gets it there eventu- 
ally and it generally means something. If his hook 
snags before he gets it in the water, he does not dis- 
turb everything by walking up to loosen it, but 
breaks it off and ties on another. Not until he has 
fished the hole properly does he attempt to get the 
broken tackle. 

Even when the season is closed, this fisherman 
plans ahead. He likes to walk, and so he does his 
walking along the banks of his favorite streams when the 
water is low and makes mental maps of all the hide-aways 
under sod banks and other places that cannot be seen when 
the water is high. It is by just such painstaking care that 
he seldom comes home without fish in his creel, even though 
the streams he fishes are within a few miles of two million 
people and as a consequence are fished by hundreds. 

Of course, there are some people who look with a long 
eye at folks who fish trout with worms without at the same 
time wearing a hatband full of Quill Gordons and Iron Blue 
Duns. It will be seen from the foregoing, however, that this 
can be just as scientific as any kind of fishing, and is, if done 
well. As a matter of fact, real worm fishing is a difficult art, 
much harder, to my way of thinking, than fishing with flies. 

Another experience that indicates how little the benign 
smile of the Mystic Lady has to do with fishing occurred on 
the French River and concerned (Continued on page 89) 
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tan pup placed a large, horny paw in the middle of 

an old tom-cat’s back. It was a friendly gesture on 

the part of the pup, an expression of youthful exuber- 
ance, suggesting a game of tag, but the tom-cat failed to un- 
derstand. Consequently it spat indignantly and raked the pup 
across the nose. And in so doing it sealed the fate of some 
seventeen thousand pounds of cat-critters! 

That was seven years ago. Today the black and tan pup 
is perhaps the finest big-game hound alive. I say “perhaps” 
not because there is the slightest doubt of the fact in my 
own mind, but merely because I am very busy and haven’t 
time to go to court about the matter. Old Jake’s record 
speaks for itself. 

For six years he has been a sworn enemy of the whole 
cat family, and I have never seen a dog who at the same 
time so heartily likes and hates the tribe. The musty scent 
of a cougar track in the pine needles fills his soul with joy, 
and he wades into a big bobcat with wagging tail. The sav- 
age, coughing grunts of a jaguar crouched in the bamburra 
are sweet music to his ears—or rather his ear, for one of 
these same jungle killers so mutilated his right ear that it 
had to be taken off close to the head. Undaunted by such 
trifles, Jake would today ask nothing better than close quar- 
ters with a Bengal tiger; and I devoutly hope that I shall 
yet be the means of gratifying his desires. 

But even a well-bred, black and tan pup with a cat com- 
plex has a great deal to learn. To the Lee boys of Paradise, 
Arizona, belongs the credit for Jake’s early training, and it 
is my honest conviction that the old fellow is the best- 
trained dog I have ever seen. I have known him to make 


aa mistakes; what dog does not? A 


Ais seven years ago a clumsy, flop-eared, black and 


very old or a very fresh bear 
track, for instance, will often 
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AA real man’s dog that was never happy unless hunting 


The cough- 
ing grunt 
of a jaguar 
is sweet 
music to 


some kind of cat 


By DAVID M. NEWELL 


fool the keenest nose at the start, but Jake never back- 
tracked for long. From his bloodhound grandsire he in- 
herited a marvelous scenting ability, and many’s the time I 
have watched him work out a trail that I knew to be over 
twenty-four hours old. How does he do it? How does any 
dog follow such a delicate and elusive scent? 

Uncle George Rawls, who has also thrilled to old Jake’s 
hunting cry, once said: “There’s three things I don’t under- 
stand all I know about. One of ’em is how a cow can keep 
bringin’ up a fresh cud an’ never git mixed up. The next is 
radio. And most of all is how a hound dog can tell which 
way a varmint has gone after the varmint has passed along 
the day before!” 

When Jake went on his first hunt in the Arizona cajions, 
new and enticing odors met his nostrils. The fresh body-scent 
of a deer has more natural attraction for a hound pup than 
cigarette smoke has for a man who is trying to quit, and of 
course Jake followed his natural bent. Away he went, in full 
cry, after the first deer that he struck. He was not whipped 
for this first offense, for it is not wise to discourage a young 
dog on his first trail. He must never get the idea that he is 
being punished for hunting per se. 

Jake was caught, taken off the deer track, scolded a little, 
and given another chance. This time he tried a coyote, and 
later in the day a fox. The old heads of the pack failed to 
strike either bear, bobcat or mountain lion; so Jake went 
back to camp with nothing to show for his first day in the 
field but a little negative training. 


OSITIVE training is the best training that a dog can 

have, although negative training is very necessary. In 
other words, the more experience a dog can be given in 
trailing desired game, the less it becomes necessary to scold 
and whip him for chasing undesired game. When a hound 
pup has treed a few bobcats, bayed a few bears, and wor- 
ried a few dead cougars, he soon reaches his own con- 
clusions: namely, that bears, bobcats and cougars are what 
the boss wants; that bobcats are snarly, scratchy things 
that put up a fine chase and are lots of fun; that bears 
are too big to engage in actual combat, but furnish much 
excitement, and that cougars usually climb trees, but are 
dangerous customers until doctored by the boss and his 
fire-stick. The pup learns through negative training that 
deer must be passed by unnoticed; that chas- 
ing deer is a fruitless quest bringing only 
sore feet and whippings, and that paying at- 
tention to coyotes or foxes is simply anathema. 


Jake got a little careless with his first bear— 
a big cinnamon 
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Ol’ Jake 


Gradually Jake began to show signs of becoming a real 
big-game hound. His hatred of all cats began to manifest it- 
self right at the start. One morning old Ranger struck a fresh 
bobcat track in the bluffs under the rim-rock, and the pup 
Jake joined eagerly in the trailing. The cat was started in a 
quaking-aspen thicket, and after doubling and dodging for 
the best part of an hour, climbed a pifon. 

Jake was at a loss, of course. That delectable cat trail had 
apparently disappeared into thin air. He hunted far and wide, 
returning always to the last place where he had smelled it. 
Strange to say, Ranger and the other dogs sat calmly around, 
looking up in the air and barking occasionally. 

The pup did not know what to make of it, until one of the 
Lee boys came up and patted the side of the pinion. Jake 
sniffed the bark, and began to wag his tail excitedly. Here 
was the lost cat scent! He reared on his hind feet, snuffing 
the trunk as high as he could reach. The cat scent grew 
stronger, and naturally the pup looked up. Luckily the bob- 
cat chose that particular instant to growl and shift its posi- 
tion slightly, and Jake saw it. From that day on he was a 
natural tree dog. I have known him to remain at a tree for 
six hours by himself, waiting for the boss to arrive and do 
something about that cursed and impudent cat high above. 


AKE was a little careless with his first bear, a big cinna- 

mon that refused to climb and fought the pack across 

three canons before it was shot. Such a large, bulky an- 
imal could not be quick enough to do much damage, thought 
Jake, and he learned the old lesson that appearances are de- 
ceiving. He carries the scar to this day, across his flank, where 
the big bear’s lightning-like blow raked the flesh. Since that 
time Jake has been in at the finish of twenty-seven bears, in- 
cluding two grizzlies. He has done his share of the fighting, 
but not a bear has succeeded in laying a paw on him. 

For so powerfully built a hound, old Jake is very quick. 
He has what Grantland Rice would call “timing,” and he 
has it to a remarkable degree, seeming to know instinctively 
at what moment his foe will turn to make a charge or strike 
a blow. Jake is a real bear dog, all right, and many a bear 
hunter would give his right eye for such a lead dog. But the 
old hound doesn’t like them as well as he does cats. Not by 
a jugful! Remember that tom-cat? Jake does! 

When Jake left Arizona to venture into the Brazilian 
jungles with the Matto Grosso Expedition, he already had 
an impressive record. Sixty mountain lions, twenty-eight 
bears and scores of bobcats had fallen victim to his keen 
nose and relentless pursuit. He was noted throughout the 
Southwest as a dog that never quit—a tough, hard-working 
hound that would out-hunt, out-trail and out-fight any two 
ordinary dogs. Now he was to be tested in a new country, 
under strange conditions, and on more dangerous game than 
any he had yet encountered. For five years he had consis- 
tently refused to pay attention to the undesirables—deer, 
coyotes, foxes, jack-rabbits. He was a trained dog. What 
would he do when he ran into tapirs, ant-eaters, capybaris, 
monkeys, peccaries and a score of smaller mammals that he 
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had never met before in the hunting fields back home? 

A 10,000-mile steamer trip is hard on a dog. He misses 
his exercise, and he becomes very, very seasick. Jake and 
the rest of our hounds suffered. During the 2,500-mile jour- 
ney up the Paraguay River the weather was extremely hot; 
and although I did everything possible for the hounds, they 
were in bad shape when we reached our headquarters at 
Descalvados. 

Poor old Jake’s feet were soft and raw from standing on 
decks that were either wet or blistering hot. It must have 
been a great puzzle to him, this trip, with the endless water 
around him, the noises, the whistles and the strange jargon, 
so far from his beloved Arizona hills. Most trying of all 
must have been the two utterly “‘catless” months. Not even 
a moth-eaten tom-cat aboard ship! 


OMETIMES as we plowed our way through the tropic 

night, with the Southern Cross hanging over our stern, 
the hounds would become restless, and their mournful bay- 
ing would start the herons from the river’s edge. At such 
times old Jake would stand looking out across the vast 
marshes, nostrils twitching, ears cocked forward. What 
strange scents came to him on the night air I do not know, 
but I do know that he would whine softly and look at me 
as if to say: “Boss, there’s some sort of a cat off to star- 
board. Isn’t there anything we can do about it?” 

And I would laugh and tell him, “Just you wait, old-timer. 
There’s cats in them woods—bigger cats than you ever saw 
before. In another ten days... .” 

The jaguar of Matto Grosso is the largest of the species. 
It attains a weight of 350 pounds and is a beautiful but 
savage animal. While rarely dangerous to man, unless 
brought to bay, it is a grim foe to dogs, often lying in wait 
on its trail to leap out on its pursuers. No cat in the world 
has a more savage disposition than the jaguar, as zoo keep- 
ers will testify, and it is an exceedingly powerful beast. 

In cattle country the jaguar is a constant menace, prey- 
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ing on calves, cows and even grown bulls 
and steers. Unlike our Western moun- 
tain lion, which has a marked taste for 
horse-flesh, the jaguar prefers beef, and 
I have seen as many as eleven kills dur- 
ing one day’s hunting in Matto Grosso. 
Some of these, of course, were old kills, 
but they nevertheless represented eleven 
head of cattle killed by jaguars. 

The mountain lion, or onca parda, as 
it is called in Brazil, is also fairly plenti- 
ful, but confines itself mainly to a diet 
of venison and rarely attacks cattle or 
horses. This is worthy of note, for the 
South American puma, leon, onga parda, 
or whatever you choose to call him, is 
one and the same as our Western cougar, 
or mountain lion. 

In the United States, as I have al- 
ready pointed out, this big tawny cat 
commits many depredations, and the 
Government estimates that it costs a 
rancher about $1,500 per year to sup- 
port each lion on the range. At least 
these were the figures several years ago, 
when I was working for the United 
States Bureau of Biological Survey in 
Arizona. I cannot say how the depres- 
sion may have affected these lions! 


URING our first week at Descal- 
vados a pair of jaguars killed two 
steers a short distance down-river. These 
steers were the property of our host, 
John Gordon Ramsay, and we naturally 
felt that something should be done about 
it. Mr. Ramsay had made us very wel- 
come at his ranch. He had furnished us 
with men, horses and oxen; he had turn- 
ed over certain of the ranch buildings as 
living quarters for us and our hounds. 
It was only right that we should put 
these hounds to work exterminating 
the killers of Mr. Ramsay’s cattle, but 
we hesitated for a very good reason. 
During a large part of the year the 
country around Descalvados is under 
water. The Paraguay River overflows 
its banks following the “summer”’ rains 
of November, December and January, 
and the pantanal is flooded for a great 
distance. 

At such times hunting is extremely 
difficult and unpleasant—not to say dan- 
gerous. Crocodiles, bloodthirsty little 
fish called piranhas and snakes are to be 
found in the 
most unexpected 
places. Dogs are 
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obviously under a tremendous handicap 
in working during the rainy season, and 
it is unwise to attempt to use them at 
this time. Two of old Jake’s running 
mates were killed by crocodiles, and an- 
other lost two toes to a piranha as the 
direct result of a hunting trip in the 
flooded pantanal. It was on such a trip 
that Jake lost his ear. 

An Indian had heard the jaguars roar- 
ing after their kill down-river, and he 
had pushed his little dugout close enough 
the following morning to see buzzards 
sitting in some giant hardwoods close to 
the river. All this he told us in excited 
Portuguese. After a man has anticipated 
a jaguar chase for several months, such 
talk, even in Portuguese, is almost ir- 
resistible. 

Then, too, there was Mr. Ramsay 
to consider and, perhaps the most im- 
portant of all, a promise made to old 
Jake. Consequently we prepared to seek 
the jungle killer in his lair, water, croc- 
odiles and piranhas notwithstanding. 
After some deliberation, Jake, Bob and 
Buck were agreed upon as the proper 
dogs for the job, and with the Indian 
as guide we made our way down-river in 
dugout canoes. 

Have you ever tried to manage three 
eager hounds in a dugout—in the dark, 
in swift water? This particular dugout 
was about fifteen feet long and fifteen 
inches wide. Jake, of course, as well as 
Bob and Buck, insisted on standing up. 
By the time we reached the scene of the 
jaguar kill I felt as if I had St. Vitus’ 
dance in the small of my back from try- 
ing to balance that canoe. 


IRST, old Jake wanted a drink of 
water, which he helped himself to by 
merely leaning far out over the side of 
the boat. Then he wanted to come back 
and congratulate me enthusiastically on 
finally going hunting. And he knew well 
enough that we were going hunting. To 
cap the climax, he resented Bob’s crowd- 
ing, and the brief squabble almost put 
us all into the river. The only times that 
I have ever felt anything but love in my 
heart for old Jake have been in dugout 
canoes. I wish that somebody would do 
something about dogs in boats! 
Although I was firmly convinced in 
my own mind of what Jake and 
his mates would do when they 
struck their first jaguar track, 
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nevertheless I experienced a real thril] 
when the old hound threw up his head 
and sent the familiar hunting cry echo- 
ing across the jungles. Eagerly and ex. 
citedly he worked, Bob and Buck at his 
heels. A small forest deer got up out of 
a reed bed, but none of the dogs paid jt 
any heed. All of their interest centered 
in those big round pugs, so clearly out- 
lined in the mud. 

The jaguar had feasted heavily and 
had gone to lie up—probably in a patch 
of very heavy palm jungle near by. The 
trail was now fairly old, eighteen hours 
or more. Although the hounds went 
steadily ahead, they did not carry the 
trail so fast but that we could keep up 
with them fairly well. Of course, we 
were afoot, and floundered along through 
the marsh and mud as best we could. 


HE sky was overcast, and the vines 

hung motionless from the great hard- 
woods. The Indian who was with us 
shook his head and muttered something 
about chuva. I learned afterward— 
shortly afterward—that chuva means 
rain. Just as old Jake’s excited baying 
proclaimed that the jaguar was run- 
ning, a fresh breeze sprang up and the 
first big drops began to fall. 

We stood there in the open marsh, 
up to our waists in water, and took it. 
There was nothing else to do. The wind 
drove across the vast plain of the pan- 
tanal, and the rain literally fell in sheets. 
In ten minutes my teeth were chattering, 
and in twenty minutes I was numb with 
cold. Where was Jake, and what was he 
doing? I didn’t know where he was, for 
a man couldn’t have heard a cannon fire 
a hundred yards away during that storm, 
but I was reasonably sure that he was 
still somewhere in the neighborhood of 
that jaguar. 

Years ago I saw my pack run a fox 
through one of the worst rainstorms I 
have ever had the misfortune to be caught 
in, and I knew that dogs do not lose a 
hot track because of rain. An old track 
is quickly washed out, but the hot body- 
scent seems to be increased by rainfall. 

The Indian shivered and shook his 
head gloomily. I endeavored to explain 
to him by means of a general: mixture 
of bad Portuguese and sign language 
that it was all right; that as soon as the 
rain stopped we would go on and find 
the dogs and the jaguar. I told him that 
these North American dogs had fine 
noses, far better than the native mon- 
grels, and that they could therefore fol- 
low a scent in spite of the rain. He 
seemed to grasp the idea at last, and 
splashed off to bring one of the dugouts. 
There was a deep lagoon just ahead of 
us, and it was across this lagoon that the 
jaguar trail had led. 

Finally the rain stopped, the sun 
popped out, and the Indian returned 
with the canoe. Far in the distance 
we heard old Jake giving hoarse 
and challenging tongue, punc- 
tuated by Bob’s high-pitched 
yelps and Buck’s clear, melo- 
dious notes. The jaguar was 
either at bay or treed, most 
likely at bay, for there were 
no large trees to be seen 
(Continued on page 85) 
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Tales of RECORD FISH 


Edited by SETH BRIGGS 


A 58% -pound muskalonge establishes a new world’s record 


NTIL 1929, the weight of 

the world’s-record muska- 

longe taken with rod and 

reel was 51 pounds 3 ounces. 
This record stood for ten years, the 
fish having been caught on July 16, 
1919, in Lac Vieux Desert, Wiscon- 
sin, by J. A. Knobla. It measured 
54 inches in length and 35% inches 
in girth and was entered in the Field 
& Stream Prize Fishing Contest of 
that year. 

In 1929 a new world’s record was 
established—also a fish entered in 
our Annual Prize Fishing Contest. 
This one weighed 53 pounds 12 
ounces, and measured 57 inches in 
length and 35% inches in girth. It 
was taken on August 25th by Gor- 
don M. Curtis in Sabaskong Bay, 
Lake of the Woods, Ontario. 

That same year, our Contest ac- 
counted for a muskie weighing 
only one pound less than Mr. 
Curtis’ fish and also one which tip- 
ped the scales at 49% pounds. I'll 
ask you to bear these startling fig- 
ures in mind as I run hurriedly 
through the records of the next 
three years. 

In comparison with 1929, the 
1930 Field & Stream Contest 
was a disappointment as far as 
muskalonge were concerned. A fish 
weighing 46 pounds 11 ounces was the 
largest entered. Hardly one that could 
be recommended as bait for the big 
boys—but no world’s-record-breaker! 

The following year—1931—the fire- 
works began again. J. W. Collins entered 
a 561-pounder in our Contest, thereby 
establishing the second world’s record 
since 1929. This fish, which measured 
55 inches in length and 295 inches in 
girth, was taken in the Lake of the 
Woods of Minnesota on July 24th. The 
next largest muskie entered in the 1931 
Contest was a poor second to Mr. Col- 
lins’ fish, weighing but 45 pounds. So 
the story thus far on world’s-record- 
breakers since 1919 is 5114, 5334 and 
56% pounds. Going up! 

Now we come to our 1932 Contest, 
just recently closed. And we are not 
going to disappointment you, either, for 
here is George E. Neimuth waiting pa- 
tiently to show you and tell you about 
his 58%4-pound muskie which he caught 
on September 24th in Lake of the 
Woods, Ontario. It measured 59 inches 
in length and 34% inches in girth. Three 
new records since 1929—5334, 5614 and 
58'4 pounds! What will 1933 produce? 

If any one tries to convince you that 
all the big muskies died years ago, you 
tell him one for us. And incidentally 
there was also a 53!4-pounder entered 
in our Fishing Contest last year, as well 
as a 49-pound 7-ounce fish. 
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The muskie that broke the world’s record 


Isn’t this really a remarkable series of 
events? Doesn’t it make you glow all 
over to know that there are such big 
muskies swimming around, somewhere, 
in this day and age? And you can’t make 
me believe that there aren’t bigger ones 
to be caught, too. The circumstances just 
related seem to prove that without shad- 
ow of a doubt there are plenty of big 
muskies waiting to be caught. 

Also, we are just a little bit proud of 
the share that the Field & Stream Prize 
Fishing Contests have had in establish- 
ing every one of these four records since 
1919: Do you blame us? 


HY is it that three new musk- 

alonge records have been estab- 
lished since 1929 and the world’s record 
on yellow perch has stood since 1865, on 
chinook salmon since 1897 and on blue- 
fish since 1874? This is according to the 
table of World’s Record Fish published 
in our February issue of this year. We 
will let you figure it out. 

Right now, however, we would like to 
have you read Mr. Neimuth’s account of 
how he induced a 58'4-pound musk- 
alonge to lay down its life in order 
to tack up a new mark for anglers 
to shoot at. 

The tackle used by Mr. Neimuth in 
conquering the record-breaker consisted 
of a True Temper rod, a Pflueger reel, an 
Ashaway line and a Pikie Minnow lure. 





WORLD’S-RECORD MUSKIE 
By George E. Neimuth 


T is every fisherman’s heartfelt 
desire to catch a real trophy. He 
is always in hopes, even though his 
efforts avail him little in actual ac- 
complishment. He will suffer many 
privations, deprive himself of many 
pleasures which he could otherwise 
afford, in order to bring it to realiza- 
tion. 

On my last trip I believe I caught 
the mastodon of the fresh waters— 
a muskie weighing 5814 pounds, at 
Nester Falls, in Lake of the 
Woods, Canada. This fish measured 
59 inches in length and 34% inches 
in girth. 

It has been my custom for the 
past five years to arrive at Lake of 
the Woods on July ist. Like many 
others, I was hit hard by the depres- 
sion and intended to defer my 1932 

_ trip. When vacation time approach- 
ed, my friends were constantly re- 
minding me by asking, “Well, how’s 
the fishing this year?” My power to 
resist finally broke down. 

When the camp proprietor wrote 
me that the muskies had not hit 
well all summer but were showing 
some signs of life since the first 
good frost, he wrote at the psycho- 

logical time. I had been brooding over 
the fact that the season was rapidly 
coming to a close and I had nothing new 
to divert my mind when troubles inci- 
dent to the regular routine of life were 
causing sleepless nights. This letter was 
the deciding factor, and I decided to go 
at once. 

On September 18th my son and I 
started out. From that instant I forgot 
that there were taxes and interest on 
the mortgage to be paid, that the insur- 
ance had run out, and that there were a 
lot of other irons in the fire. They could 
all burn as far as I was concerned, I cal- 
culated that Jack Frost comes early in 
the Lake of the Woods, that few fisher- 
men would be there, that the fish would 
have had a period of rest, and that there 
would be more wind than earlier in the 
season—all of which are favorable fac- 
tors. My equipment is always ready and 
the tackle box loaded with a generous 
assortment of plugs and spoons. 

We left Chicago at 5:40 P. M. and 
arrived at Nester Falls the following 
night. After a hearty dinner, we did not 
waste much time in getting under the 
blankets. The following morning we 
punched the breakfast clock right on the 
dot. We were not the only ones—three 
little bear cubs waited patiently for 
their daily bread, and a dozen or more 
partridge seemed to recognize the break- 
fast bell too. (Continued on page 55) 
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GROW YOUR OWN FISH 


ANY states and the Federal 

Government are raising bass and 

other game fishes for  stock- 

ing purposes, but the demand is 
far beyond the supply. Why not raise your 
own? Now is the time to plan that bass 
pond or trout nursery pond. 

Black bass, crappie and bluegill sunfish 
can be produced in the same pond. They 
prefer waters which run from 60 degrees 
to 85 or 90 degrees during the summer- 
time. Colder waters are necessary for 
trout. 

A good rearing pond must have a con- 
stant, controllable water supply. Waters 
subject to pollution or to floods, or which 
become muddy for long periods during 
rainy seasons, are, of course, not suitable. 

Natural depressions 
or former  water- 
courses should be used 
to save cost of ex- 
cavation and dam 
building, but the ability 
to drain the ponds 
should always be kept 
in mind. Before pro- 
ceeding with pond con- 
struction, it would be 
well to have your state 
fish culturist or some- 
one else equally capa- 
ble inspect the site 
and go over your 
plans. 

The bottom of a 
bass pond should slope 
gradually from all 
sides toward the out- 
let, where facilities 
must be provided to 
maintain the water- 
level as well as to 
drain the pond if the 
fish are to be removed 
with ease. Where embankments must be 
built, it will be wise to include some heavy 
poultry netting or tight stock fencing to 
keep burrowing animals from digging 
through the embankment. The inside slope 
should be about three feet horizontal to 
every foot in elevation. Where wave action 
may affect the embankment, riprap with 
stones or get good sod started promptly. 

The depth of the ponds for black bass 
and other pond species should be from one 
foot around the shore to five or six feet 
at the deepest part near the outlet. An 
average depth of eighteen inches to thirty 
inches, with a gravel bottom for spawning 
purposes over a considerable portion of 
the pond, is desirable. 

Brood fish may be obtained from near- 
by waters or from your state department. 
Sportsmen frequently capture brood fish 
by angling for them with barbless hooks. 
Spawning and food conditions should gov- 
ern the number of brood fish per acre of 
water, but never over twenty pairs of 
black bass or over forty pairs of the 
smaller pond fishes per acre. The sexes 
usually run about even. Each adult female 
black bass will produce from 2,000 to 
20,000 eggs. 

The Ohio Division of Conservation 
quadrupled the productivity of bass hatch- 
ing ponds last summer by building a tier 
of nest boxes around the edge of the pond, 
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similar to poultry nests, in which gravel 
was placed for the nesting material. 
Unless the pond is large and food and 
cover conditions very favorable, the small 
fry should be dipped out with a fine mesh 
dip-net shortly after they leave the nest 
and transferred to other nursery waters to 
grow, or the adults should be removed; 
otherwise cannibalism will defeat your 
purpose. An ample supply of minnows or 
young goldfish, and aquatic vegetation 
with brush-piles properly placed, will 
greatly increase the productivity of a pond. 
Under favorable conditions each acre 





Whistling swans confiscated from poachers near the head of Chesapeake Bay 


of rearing pond should produce from 8,000 
to 10,000 young black bass from three to 
six inches long for October stocking. Con- 
siderably larger numbers have been pro- 
duced under exceptional conditions, but 
it is never safe to overcrowd or to aim at 
unusual production figures. 

Why not grow your own fish this year? 


DUCK STAMP DELAYED 


HE chaotic condition which prevailed 
during the recent short session of 
Congress made it impossible to secure fa- 
vorable action on the Duck Stamp Bill to 
supply funds for a Federal waterfowl- 
restoration program, a matter of deep re- 
gret among waterfowl hunters everywhere. 
When this item was written, it was pre- 
dicted, however, that the Everglades Na- 
tional Park Bill might slip into safe har- 
bor during the closing days of the session, 
probably also the Coordination Bill to 
bring about closer correlation of Federal 
activities affecting conservation. 

Watch the next bulletin for the out- 
come, and keep up the fight for the Duck 
Stamp Bill. It’s the only way out, as prac- 
tically no funds are being appropriated 
under the Norbeck-Andresen Act of 1929 
for this important work. That program 
will be more than $2,000,000 behind sched- 
ule at the end of the fiscal year. 


HELP STOP DUCK THIEVES 


HILE Federal game protectors 

cannot cope with all the night 
shooting, illegal trapping and bootlegging 
of waterfowl, with the assistance of local 
game officers and sportsmen the thieves 
can be stopped. 

Three residents of Havre de Grace, 
Maryland, were caught shooting at night 
early in January near the head of Chesa- 
peake Bay. State wardens helped make the 
arrest. Seven whistling swans, protected 
birds weighing from fourteen to twenty 
pounds each, were confiscated. The viola- 
tors are being prosecuted i in Federal court. 

A resident of Texas, who has shipped 
thousands of live bob-white quail for 
stocking purposes, is being prosecuted in 
the Federal court of western Tennessee 

for shipping quail out 


of Mississippi con- 
trary to law. When 
he was apprehended 


through the aid of lo- 
cal sportsmen, more 
than six hundred live 
birds were confiscated. 

A Federal game pro- 
tector, operating with 
game authorities in 
Illinois, obtained evi- 
dence against men 
driving waterfowl 
from a_ state game 
refuge in southern IIli- 
nois on December 5 
with an airplane. 

Evidence has been 
obtained by another 
Federal game protec- 
tor, in cooperation 
with conservation 
authorities of Virginia, 
against five  individ- 
uals for trapping wild 
waterfowl in Accomac 
County, Virginia, during December last. 

United States game protectors, accom- 
panied by a state game officer, appre- 
hended eleven hunters in Barnegat Bay, 
New Jersey, shooting ducks on January 
7, after the season had closed. 

A resident of Barlow, Kentucky, pleaded 
guilty in Federal court to selling wild 
ducks and paid $100, also served two 
months in jail; three persons apprehended 
shooting ducks from a motor-boat in De- 
cember were arraigned in Federal court 
at Mobile, Alabama, and fined $50 each; 
and the remaining two defendants of the 
trio caught w ith more than 500 wild ducks 
last spring in Illinois recently paid 
the third having previously paid $300 fine 
and served six months in jail. 

Yes, waterfowl thieves can be caught 
and punished if everybody will help. The 
most encouraging sign is the manner in 
which the states are now cooperating with 
the Biological Survey. 


GROUSE MIGRATIONS 


ANADA reports some unusual sharp- 
C tailed grouse migrations from the 
James Bay territory to northern Ontario, 
such as to Timmins and Kirkland Lake, 
and Noranda, Quebec, and even as far 
south as North Bay and Sudbury. 

Upon checking up the records the Can- 
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DEVELOPMENTS «== 


Outstanding Conservation Events Throughout North America 


adian representative of the American 
Game Association found that similar 
recorded migrations of birds occurred in 
1886, 1894, 1908 and 1932. 

The birds are reported to have drifted 
southward in very large flocks in 1932, 
some of them said to number thousands, 
but the country into which they migrated 
is comparatively new and not densely 
populated so that the slaughter was not 
so terrific as it might otherwise have been. 

In previous migrations it was only birds 
that got down to the main line of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway that drew atten- 
tion, but the migrations this past winter 
attracted more attention because of the 
new settlements in that part of Canada. 


WHICH WAY, INDIANA? 


NDIANA has operated her conserva- 

tion affairs under the guidance of a 
conservation commission for a number of 
years. This is the plan which most states 
have in effect today. 

One of the first bills introduced in the 
present session of the legislature was a 
proposal to put the bob-white quail on the 
song-bird list. That gave sportsmen plenty 
of worry, but after some effort it died in 
committee. 

3ut the quail bill was nothing to what 
turned up next. The new administration, 
with plenty of problems on its hands, and 
probably a lot of job-seekers too, decided 
to revamp the entire state government. 
Early in February the new plan was 
passed by the legislature, and all state 
functions were consolidated into eight de- 
partments. Under this new plan the con- 
servation activities are apparently to be- 
come part of a new department of public 
works. 

This new reorganization gives the gov- 
ernor sole power to hire and fire, to fix 
all salaries, and to direct all policies, ex- 
cept in the case of five elective constitu- 
tional state officers. But the latter have no 
say over their own employees. 

If the new governor is conservation- 
minded and not job-minded, the plan may 
work quite satisfactorily. If, on the other 
hand, game, fish, forests and parks are to 
be traded for votes, the new economy 
scheme will prove to be a most expensive 
venture. The sportsmen of Indiana are 
anxiously awaiting the outcome. 


JERSEY LAUNCHES 
MANAGEMENT 


‘hoe New Jersey Board of Fish and 
Game Commissioners revamped its 
organization at the last annual meeting 
following the retirement of two of. its 
veteran employees. 

Harry J. Burlington, who has served 
on the board for the past twelve years, ten 
of which he was the president, retired as 
the head of the commission and became 
the executive secretary, a consolidated 
position taking the place of the former 
secretary and the chief warden. 

George C. Warren, Jr., a member of 
the board for the past ten years and one 
of the untiring workers in the interests of 
the sportsmen of his state, was elected 
President. The success of the commission’s 
work during the past ten years has been 
due to the wise leadership of Messrs. 





George C. Warren, President, New Jersey 
Board of Fish and Game Commissioners 


Warren, Burlington and their colleagues. 

Mr. Warren has been an ardent hunter 
and angler since boyhood. Since he be- 
came a member of the New Jersey com- 
mission he has served on the hatchery 
committee, under whose supervision the 
Jersey fish hatcheries made such phe- 
nomenal growth. It inaugurated the plan 
of stocking all streams with large trout 
ready to catch, from six to eighteen inches 
in length, and increased its output of legal- 
sized fish almost 140 per cent. More than 
a half million of these large trout were 
stocked last year. 

President Warren very promptly 
launched a four-point program of inten- 
sive statewide game and fish management, 
better cooperation with the landowners, 
and the eradication of predators. As part 
of his plan of management he proposes 
to apply intelligent food and cover im- 
provement methods to increase game and 


fish naturally. To improve fishing condi- 
tions he proposes to build many small 
dams in the trout streams and to snag 
them with tops of trees. “Predators are 
much more destructive than hunters,” he 
says. 

Mr. Warren has called upon the sports- 
men of the state to do their share in 
launching the new program, and he struck 
the nail squarely on the head when he said, 
“In addition to paying a license fee, the 
sportsman must be willing to spend a little 
money and give of his time if he is really 
desirous of having better hunting and fish- 
ing. 


GET THAT CROW! 


E have repeatedly called attention 

to the damage done by crows and 
the need for reducing their numbers. Un- 
less the sportsmen wage war on the crows 
during the winter and early spring months, 
they will destroy untold quantities of game 
and song and insectivorous birds. 

As evidence of what the crow does on 
the Canadian breeding grounds, Harry 
Sutton of Meota, Saskatchewan, says: 
“We are situated in a part of the coun- 
try where a lot of prairie chickens and 
ducks nest. The ducks build their nests 
in the stubble, and when we are plowing 
we either have to move the nest or plow 
around it. No matter which we do, inside 
of two days there is not an egg left. The 
crows spot them at once and hang around 
till they get every egg. 

“We do not bother moving nests any 
more. We just plow them down, as it is 
a waste of time moving them. We have 
watched a duck with her brood on the 
field with several crows following her 
up. Unless she can get to some cover, 
they will take every one of the young. 
The same thing happens to the prairie 
chickens.” 

And W. E. Jahnig of Britton, South 
Dakota, writes: “Few people know how 
much damage the crow does to our game 
birds in nesting season. Last year our 
Britton Crow Club killed 3,000 crows, 
and this spring we plan to kill 5,000. We 
do not intend to let the crow get the 
upper hand in South Dakota.” 

Good work! Swat the crow! 
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THE TROUT LEADER 
By Samuel G. Camp 


T would seem that the lore of the 

trout leader has been made to appear 

much more complicated and non-un- 

derstandable than it really is. This is 
largely due to the indefiniteness—some- 
times even the inaccuracy regarding the 
relative dimensions and other specifica- 
tions of silkworm gut—of a good share 
of the printed material on the subject. As 
an illustration of what the information- 
seeking amateur is up against in this re- 
spect, the case of a recently issued and in 
other respects first-rate fishing book 
might be mentioned, wherein the relative 
sizes of drawn-gut 
strands are scaled di- 
rectly in reverse to the 
actual sizes, thereby 
designating what is 
really the heaviest size 
as being the lightest. 
Possibly this may have 
been just a printer’s 
error. Anyhow, it is 
just such unfortunate 
bits of misinformation 
as this which make a 


lot of trouble for the 
‘would-be fly _ fisher- 
man. 

No subject is of 


greater importance to 
the trout fly fisherman 
than that of the leader. 
Nevertheless, it would 
seem that there is less 
real down-to-the- 
ground information to 
be had on the topic 
than on any other 
question relating to 


tackle. 

For good reasons 
the following notes 
must be brief, but I 


shall try to make them as adequate to the 
subject as possible and, above all, definite 
and reliable. Incidentally, it might be 
said that, as regards all questions relating 
to tackle, “glittering generalities” are 
easier to read—and easier to write—but 
they don’t get us anywhere. 

In showing our wet or dry fly to the 
trout we try to do so in the most natural 
manner possible—that is, in the way least 
calculated to arouse suspicion. In other 
words, we try to advertise the fly to the 
fish and, as far as possible, nothing else. 
(“The effort, in short, is to make the 
trout notice the fly without noticing any- 
thing else... . The fly is a tiny insignifi- 


Edited by SerH Briaccs 





This department is the fisherman’s own 
for the discussion of everything concerning 
fresh and salt water angling. New methods, 
kinks and tips valuable to other fishermen 
are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered, when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











cant thing, the angler with his apparatus 
is more or less bulky and obvious; but 
he has to display the insignificant and 
conceal the obvious.” Viscount Grey in 
lly Fishing). 

We need not assume that even an “edu- 
cated” trout will instantly reason back 
to the angler via leader, line and rod, on 
seeing, for example, a too obvious leader 
at the same time that the artificial fly 





A close-up of that grand old typically American fighter, Salvelinus fontinalis 
—-best known as the brook trout 


comes into view. Such an occasion, how- 
ever, is out of the ordinary, the natural 
fly being most often seen without other 
accompanying objects. The mere hint of 
something unnatural is often sufficient— 
and the trout stays down. 

A trout will take an artificial fly un- 
attached to a leader when it will have 
nothing at all to do with that same fly 
hitched to even a finely-tapered dry-fly 
leader. This has been verified numbers of 
times by snapping artificial dry flies on the 
water so that they would float down over 
the fish. The trout took the unattached 
flies without hesitation but passed up 
the attached flies completely. No better 
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proof is needed that trout are sometimes 
“gut shy,” or that the angler should give 
serious thought to the suitability of his 
terminal rig. Of course, in the experiment 
just noted, the matter of drag also figures 
in addition to the question of the visibility 
of the leader. Unless your dry fly travels 
naturally without pull from the leader, a 
shy trout will turn it down in any event, 
regardless of the fineness of your leader 
point. 

Most of us already know that the 
natural silkworm gut (not “cat gut’) 
from which leaders are made comes from 
Spain and is produced by stretching the 
silk sacs of the worms. The strands run 
from 11 to 16 inches in length and are 
of various diameters from the lightest 
“trout” gut to the 
heaviest “salmon.” No 
other material yet dis- 
covered equals natural 
silkworm gut in com- 
bining the qualities of 
low visibility and all- 
round practical utility 
in casting and fishing 
the artificial fly. 


T might be interest- 

ing to note that the 
first mention of the 
use of silkworm gut in 
fishing is said to ap- 
pear in The Complete 
Fisherman, by James 
Saunders, printed in 
1724. Nothing better 
having as yet been dis- 
covered in something 
over two hundred 
years, it would seem 
that the prospects in 
that direction are not 
particularly bright. 
Perhaps the answer 1s 
that there is no really 
pressing need for any- 
thing better. 

Nor is the tapered leader by any means 
a recent innovation, as witness the follow- 
ing from Ronalds’ famous Fly-Fisher’s 
Entomology, first printed in 1836 and still 
procurable in a modern edition published 
only a few years ago: “For making a 
good End or Casting-line, gut is recom- 
mended in preference to weed or hair; it 
should be of the very best quality, round, 
and of even thickness, clear, and hyaline 
in color. If preferred, it can be steeped 
a few minutes in warm ink and water.... 
Four or five of the very finest lengths of 
gut should first be chosen, then three or 
four more of the middle size, and lastly 
one or two much stronger, rejecting the 
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© STAND the hard usage, strenuous wear and unusual punishment that a reel gets — ét must 
be good. The fact that it “spins nicely” is not*enough. That it runs freely is to be expected. 
To buy wisely in a market cluttered with many pees “reel bargains,” one must look beyond 
the reel itself—to its reputation. 


You may choose any of the above 
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FLY REELS 





MEEK NO. 55. Designed for 
dry and general fly fishing. 
Made of aluminum with tool 
steel click gear and blocks. 
Spool posts and bushings of 
finest bearing bronze. Finish- 
edin black. Easily taken apart 
to clean and oil. Diameter: 


No. 55, 34"; No. 54, 27%". 






BRISTOL \ BRISTOL NO. 65 (Single Ac- 

tion). For general fly fishing. 
Unusually light. xclusive 
Bristol click spring, to be used 
on or off. Reel easily taken 


apart. ag with new 
line fastener. Will not reflect 
light. Diameter 314". Weight 
414 oz. Capacity 75 yds. 


REEL MONEY’S WORTH! 


Just how big a part the watch-like pre- 
cision of Bristol and Meek Fly Reels 
plays in making fishing more enjoyable 
is a matter of experience—not cold type. 
The finest anglers in the business ac- 
claim Bristol Reels—wouldn’t call their 
tackle complete without them. 

You’ll find the same superlative kind 
of craftsmanship in Bristol Rods as 
well, both steel and bamboo... and 
Kingfisher Lines. Do you know that your 
fishing dollar today goes farther than 
ever in buying Bristol Quality Tackle? 

WRITE FOR 
FREE CATALOG 


giving details of Bristol rods, 
reels and lines. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Bristol, Conn. 


604 Horton Street 


FISHING TACKLE 





Write today for our 1933 catalog | 





flat ends.” A typical tapered leader! 

The number of strands mentioned would 
indicate a pretty long leader, explained by 
the fact that in Ronalds’ time trout rods 
were from 12 to 15 feet in length. “Hya- 


| line’ means glassy. Steeping the gut in 
| ink and water produces the tint which we 


today call “mist color”—just another ex- 
ample of the fact that there are few if any 
really new things in this fishing game. 

The sizes of the strands of silkworm gut 
most used in making leaders for trout fly 
fishing, beginning with the heaviest (the 
largest in diameter) and using the trade 
names, are: Regular, Fina and Refina. 
Regarding these sizes, the following table 
will be found useful : 


Size Tensile strength Diameter 

Regular 5 Ibs. .013 to .014 inches. 
Fina 4 Ibs. .011 to .012 inches. 
Refina 3 Ibs. .009 to .011 inches. 


The tensile strength is based on the 
average for level leaders in the sizes stated 
and will vary some with the quality of 
the gut. The best quality selected gut, 
when fresh, would average a little higher. 


OW, as to the often misunderstood 

matter of what is called “drawn” gut 
and the sizes by which it is known to the 
trade: Silkworm gut in sizes smaller than, 
and including, Refina is not produced in 
quantities sufficient to supply the market. 
Particularly for dry fly fishing there is 
a heavy demand for very light gut— 
lighter than Refina—and this need is taken 
care of by paring down the heavier gut 
to the required sizes by drawing the 
strands through a jewelled plate known 
as a “draw plate,” the jewels having aper- 
tures of the desired diameters. 

The most used sizes of drawn gut, be- 
ginning with the heaviest, are from 1x to 
4x, these sizes being designated by the 
tackle trade. The following table gives 
the average relative sizes of drawn-gut 
strands, but they will vary a little with 
different lots. 


Ix O11 inches. 
2x .009 inches. 
3x .007 inches. 
4x .006 inches. 


Notice that the undrawn size, Refina, as 
given above, and the drawn size, 1x, aver- 
age about the same, or .011 inches. In this 
size, then, Refina (undrawn) gut should 
have the preference, as it will be the 
stronger, since drawing the gut has 2 
tendency to weaken it. The 4x drawn gut 
tests 1 to 1% pounds; 3x tests around 2 
pounds and is ordinarily the lightest used. 

The average angler will get along very 
well if provided with two sorts of leaders 
for dry-fly work. Tapered leaders are es- 
sential for the best results in both casting 
and fishing. A 7%4-foot leader tapered to 
3x answers practically all the require- 
ments for dry fly fishing under ordinarily 
exacting conditions. This length of leader 
is the one best adapted to the short rods 
now so widely used, the classic 9-foot dry- 
fly leader being something in the nature 
of a left-over from the long rod era, 
though still quite popular. Nevertheless, it 
is always best to have the leader a bit 
shorter than the rod, thus obviating the 
chance of fouling the line by reeling the 
hitch joining line and leader through the 
tip guide. 

Under the most exacting conditions, as 
in mid-summer when the water is warm, 
low and gin-clear, and the trout are dis- 
inclined to feed and are preternaturally 
gut shy, some advanced dry-fly anglers 
use extra-long leaders tapered to 4x. 
Against this contingency, a number of 4x 
gut strands or “points” may be provided 
(keeping them moist in the leader box), 
two or more of which may be added to 
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your 7'¥-foot 3x leader as required, Ip 
Edward R. Hewitt’s book, Telling on the 
Trout, will be found an interesting and 
informative account of his successful ex. 
periments with extraordinarily long and 
fine leaders in fishing still, clear pools, The 
average fisherman will probably not find 
occasion to duplicate the experiments, but 
he can hardly fail to be seriously im. 


= 


Photo Orval 
The best of leaders are none too good for 
fish like this 5%-pound Oregon steelhead 


N. Flinn 


pressed with the great importance, at 
times, of fine—yes, the finest—of terminal 
tackle. 

Quite often a 6-foot leader tapered to 
2x, or even to Refina (corresponding to 
Ix, as shown above) if the going is fairly 
heavy, will be found better adapted to the 
conditions than the longer and finer ar- 
ticle. Too close adherence to the English 
dry-fly traditions as regards long, light 
leaders and very small flies is frequently 
a very serious mistake on our fast and 
broken streams. A 6-foot leader, tapered 
to 2x or to Refina as seems advisable, 
is easier to. drive into a heavy wind and 
is not apt to be too showy where the 
water is rough and there is plenty of it, 
and where, perhaps, the fish run large 
and are aided by a strong current. Also, 
one must not forget the frequent possibil- 
ity of snags and other obstructions in such 
waters, necessitating strenuous methods 
and hence reasonably adequate strength in 
the terminal rig. Furthermore, a leader 
with a 2x or 1x point is better suited to 
use with the larger-sized flies (No. 10's) 
and also less apt to twist—and this is im- 
portant—when using the very popular fan- 
wing dry flies or the May-fly imitations. 
(This, of course, applies also to the longer 
leaders, but the visibility conditions must 
be considered. ) 


AKING an average of conditions, a 

6-foot leader such as suggested is 
often quite likely to be better suited to the 
conditions early in the season than a 
longer and finer one—also better suited to 
the casting ability of most amateurs. But 
when the streams have run down to crys- 
tal clearness, when the first hunger of the 
fish has been appeased and they have be- 
come pretty well fed-up—particularly with 
fishermen—that is another story. 

Just one more suggestion about the 6- 
foot leader : Renew the point at once when 
the first few inches have been used up. 
A 6-foot leader is none too long at best. 

I am rather uncertain as to what to 
say about wet-fly leaders. This much 1s 
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"And thats not all”, says Al Van 


The “COMMANDER” 
PRICE, $4.40 


The reel favorite among fishermen everywhere! 


No. 3600 


Bronson “Gold Seal’’ level-winding 





The “VICTOR” 
No. 5505 Price, $6.05 


Seasoned veterans invariably use The Victor - - - the Sym- 
ploreel that smoothly plays out the line - - - without faltering. 
Beautifully finished with Catucite head cep, this durable, 
takes domains, orecislon-bell, lovel-sleding reel, quickly, 
with the nee Deere. = now, itis equippe 


If you get some pictures of good fish taken on a Bronson Reel, send ‘em in and we'll make it worth 
Our new 1933 Colored Catalog sent FREE upon request. 


BRONSON REEL COMPANY 


your while, if we can use them. 


134 STATE STREET 


3-piece, take-down reel - - - 

can be cleaned, oiled and re-assembled in less than two minutes! t's 
chromium plated, jeweled, full quadruple multiplying, with 100 yds. 
capacity. And now equipped with the new “Duo-Pawl""! 


} 


“Doubles The Life of The Reel” 


The new Bronson “Duo-Pawl” - - - (Two-pawls-in-one) 

--+is the ONLY “Duo-Pawl” made today - -- and 

is ured ONLY on BRONSON, GOLD SEAL and 
SYMPLOREEL level winding reels. 


When the top pawl wears out --- after years of 
hard usage - - - any fisherman, quickly and 
easily can remove bottom plate of the line 
carriage - - - invert the “Duo-Pawi” - - - 
and replace bottom plate! That's all 
there isto it --- to have a quiet, smooth- 
running, easy-casting reel --- justlike 
new again! Being made of a special 
alloy steel, each end outwears the 
ordinary type of pawl! And the 
**Duo-Pawl” can't be lost - - - 

it's always handy - - - and 

always fits! 


This famous 















The “BLUE HERON” 


No. 3800 Price, $11.00 


Choicest of Bronson's ‘Gold Seal" level-winding, 3-pe., 
take down reelsi Made of nickel silver mium 
plated and finished with bakelite head and tail plates 
and Cormelian agate jewels. And now coltees with 
the new “Duo-Pawi". 


BRONSON, MICHIGAN 






The New Bronson ““DUO-PAWL” 
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Leader Pouch 
a or any 25c Fly 
If you send for this 


N 
Weber S 
Color Catalog 


‘OU must send 

25¢ and deal- 

er’s name for 
this valuable fly 
tackle encyclope- 
dia—rich color plates of 
all standard pattern flies 
and countless lifelike e 
novelties for ALL pan and game fish. Helpful fishing 
hints—everything. Get it. It’s the sport-seeker’s big- 
gest quarter’s-worth for you get your 25¢ back twice: 
we credit you 25¢ on first order from catalog or from 
this ad and send your Pouch or Fly free. 
. Book includes the famous Weber 


= 2 <_“Moviegram Method” 
’-< Fly Casting Lessons 


agreed by experts to be clearest, most help- 
~—~21-~ ful ever compiled. 20 progressive diagrams. 
3 BEST of all, pin dollar bill or more to 


<S6 >> coupon and get goods to that value, plus 
= Catalog and either Pouch or Fly FREE—NOW! 


Newest Lifelike Nature Lures 


Shinerakle 35¢ Pillarakle 50c 
Also Similar Hopperakle 50c 
Gadfly, Locust and Beetle Imitations at 50¢ . 
$1 Nature Sampler Packet 79% 
50¢ Hopperakle; 50¢ Pillarakle with b) 
Shinerakle FREE. (No substitution) $1 
$2 Nature Sampler Packet Bumbilakle 50c 


Any four 50¢ lures from list above, with Shinerakle 
and 40¢ “‘Straintest” Leader FREE. $2.75 value, $2 


ER KE FLY CO. 
Sa 


(A) 25c is enclosed for Catalog. You are to cred- | 
* this to me toward any future purchase. 


With Catalog send Leoit 50 ly © FREE | 


| oO w '8) Enclosed find $.......- for which | 


| send Catalog FREE, also FREE oom : l 
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BEAN’S NEW FLY BOOT 


A distinct departure from 
anything ever made in a 
wading boot. Weight only 
70 ounces, Will not slip 
at heel as ankle is small 
and flexible. Fits like a 
dress shoe, Easy to walk 
in as a moccasin. Leg can 
be rolled way down for 
cool walking or drying 
out. Made of highest 
grade rubber money will 
pure crepe rubber sole. Color : 







buy 


dark olive. Sizes 5 to 12-—-widths 
to fit all feet. 
$5.85 Postpaid 
Extra large or long legs 25¢ extra. 


Same boot knee length $3.50 postpaid. 
Write for New Spring Catalog 
L. L. BEAN 
209 Main Street 
Freeport Maine 





| best to use only one fly and a 


true at any rate: So diverse are wet-fly 
conditions and methods that no one type 
of leader will meet the requirements. Late 
in the season, for example, it is very often 
finely- 


| tapered leader—a dry-fly leader. A ta- 





pered leader, too, should be used for nymph 
fishing when the water is “fine.” But, 
again, we may wish to use two or perhaps 
even three flies, and then we will find that 
the tapered wet-fly leaders ordinarily sold 
are unsatisfactory. This is because, at the 
points where the dropper flies are attached, 
the leader is apt to be considerably thicker 
than the snells of small flies. As a result, 


| the flies work in too close to the leader, 
| sometimes 


even persistently winding 


| around it. To work satisfactorily, the 
| leader and the gut snells of the flies must 


be very nearly of the same size. The best 
results are obtained if the fly snells are 
one size larger than the leader. A very 
excellent leader for wet fly fishing, when 
more than one fly is to be used, is one 
having what is called a “quick taper.” 
This means that the leader is level where 
the flies are attached, tapering down 


| quickly from the line end. Such leaders, 
| however, are to be found only in the larg- 
| est tackle shops, and not in all of those. 


All in all, then, about the only generally 


| practicable way is to use a level leader 


with two or more flies for ordinary wet 
fly fishing. Such a leader is, as a rule, suffi- 
ciently satisfactory for the purpose, a 6- 
foot leader being usually preferable to a 


| shorter or longer one. Level wet-fly lead- 


ers for trout are somewhat indefinitely 
classified in the tackle catalogues and else- 
where as Heavy, Regular and Light. For 
most stream fly fishing for trout these 
same classes might be designated as fol- 
lows: Much Too Heavy, Too Heavy and 
About Right. The “Light” leaders are 
usually about the size known as Fina— 
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see table above—and amply strong for all 
ordinary purposes. 

It is a mistake to think that, just be- 
cause you are fishing wet, you can take 
all sorts of liberties with the fish, and 
one way of showing your appreciation 
of the trout’s intelligence is not to use 
cable-weight terminal gear. For the finest 
work with the wet fly, fully as much 
finesse is demanded as is called for in the 
dry-fly system. Perhaps it should also be 
pointed out here that, if you are to use 
light leaders, care should be taken to see 
that the snells of your flies are in keeping. 
Most of the wet flies sold, even in the 
smallest sizes, are tied on gut which js 
heavy beyond all reason. Many experts, of 
course, do not use snelled flies, using eyed 
flies exclusively—a method which has its 
advantages. I think, however, that the be- 
ginner will find it a good deal simpler and 
easier to use flies “to gut,” and not a few 
good fishermen, too, prefer wet flies of 
this sort. Snelled flies are of no use at 
all for dry fly fishing. 

Anglers and angling writers have in- 
dulged in considerable theorizing about the 
best colors for leaders. Under most condi- 
tions, however, it would seem to be not 
so much a matter of color as one of the 
size of the leader and, in certain lights, the 
give-away glint of the gut. Natural gut is 
white, but the leaders ordinarily sold are 
stained “mist color,” a shade bordering on 
green, gray or blue according to taste and 
make. These answer all ordinary require- 
ments well enough. The way to camou- 
flage the leader is to reduce the size. 
Under high-visibility conditions, however, 
the finest of leader points will give off 
telltale glints of light—a problem which 
one of our leading experts seems to have 
tackled satisfactorily by the invention of 
a patented process which involves staining 
the gut with nitrate of silver solution. 


ANGLING FOR THE COMMON WHITEFISH 


By Mortimer Norton 
(Photograph, courtesy of Dr. William C. Kendall) 


MONG the principal species of its 
family, the common whitefish, Core- 
yonus clupeaformis, stands first in sev- 
eral respects. While its western relative, 
the Rocky Mountain whitefish, has note- 
worthy characteristics of its own, the 


| common variety leads with respect to 


numbers, size and vigor, sporting possi- 
bilities and as a table delicacy. The family 
is held to be one of the most important 
in the roster of the fresh-water food 
fishes of this continent. Although its fame 
and value have largely resulted from 
commercial activities, its merits from an 
angling standpoint are beginning to be 


| more appreciated among sportsmen. Dur- 


ing the past few years, as an outcome of 


| persistent propagation and distribution, 





the common whitefish has become both 
widespread and numerous, and now fre- 
quently figures in the day’s catch. 

At the outset, the reader will no doubt 
say that whitefish do not deserve to rank 
as game fish. Perhaps this is why they are 
not accorded the protection given their 
more vigorous neighbors. Therefore, it 
will be argued, since they offer compara- 
tively little in the way of real sport, why 
this article? 

It is my conviction, arrived at from 
years of experience, that whitefish do 
possess qualities worthy of any critical 
angler’s attention and respect. Statements 
made by many fishermen in my _ locality 
have borne me out in this opinion, and 
many authorities have sung the praises of 
the western varieties. Jordan and Ever- 
mann, in their famous work American 
Food and Game Fishes, contend that they 
“afford much sport, especially when 





caught from the swiftly flowing streams.” 

The dictionary leads us to believe that 
a game fish is one with pluck, tenacity, 
cunning and capable of giving a lively 
contest. These factors, I maintain, the 
common whitefish embodies, although nat- 
urally not so extensively as trout, sal- 
mon, black bass and the like. 

After catching scores of whitefish under 
various conditions for several seasons, al- 
most any angler will be bound to admit 
that they do not leave the water without 
a brisk scrap. In consideration of their 
physical structure—not being powerfully 
built fish—and in all fairness to their 
peculiarities, they are sporty fish. Take a 
light fly-casting rod, and cast a red or 
white fly in the swirling waters of a fast 
stream, and see if a two-pound whitefish 
does not give you a creditable tussle for 
a spell. And you've got to watch out, for 
the fish will tug sharply, and when it does, 
the odds are against you that the hook 
will tear from his very tender mouth. The 
fly and hook must be small, for whitefish 
have an insignificant mouth unencumbered 
by teeth. Their broad, forked tail and lim- 
ber fins—with an adipose fin, too, thrown 
in for good measure—can send these fish 
through the water at a good clip when 
they feel themselves in danger. 

The line should not be jerked too hard 
when the fish strikes. After being hooked, 
he should be allowed to race about, of 
course keeping enough strain to guide him 
away from snares. The great care with 
which these fish have to be handled, to- 
gether with their frequent attempts to break 
free, makes such fishing most interest 
ing and leads one to class it as true sport. 
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with new :29 5° Ciné-Kodak 
Roll of film—taking a couple of dozen scenes—costs only $2.25 
UST point the camera, press age news-reel shots. And the clear movies from the first 
. the button. And you catch _ roll costs only $2.25, finished, time you try. 
those moments of exciting ac- ready to run. You show your movies with 
tion...inamovie. Your own! Sharp, Clear Movies Kodascope Eight, the new all- 
The cost? Ten cents or less. from the Start electric projector, only $22.50. 


An entirely new camera, an Ciné-Kodak Eight is a full- Your Ciné-Kodak dealer has 
entirely new principle, makes fledged moviecamera at $29.50. sample movies made with the 
one foot of film go as far as A precision machine. Beauti- Eight. See them projected. Or 
four. Each roll of film takes fully made. Yet as easy touse write for booklet. Eastman 
20 to 30 scenes aslong asaver- asa Brownie. You get sharp, Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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U. S. Level Best 


Fly Lines are so much 
heavier in proportion to 
diameter that you can use 
a size smaller than usual 
for your rod. This means 
less area for wind or air 
resistance—consequently 
easier and longer casts. 





OROINARY LINE 
i 


[es ~ 





Send for free booklet de- 
scribing this extra flexible 
English Finish Fly Line, 
also other U. S. Fly Lines, 
Bait Casting Lines and 
Cuttyhunk Lines. 


U. S. LINE CO. 


Dept. F 
Westfield, Massachusetts 
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SURF CASTING REEL 


SYNCRO MESH GEARS, the greatest reel im- 
provement in a decade, cannot strip. They are 
either entirely IN or OUT of gear at the will 
of the angler. 

Other new features are open top, double side bar 
construction for convenience and extra strength; 
and a new counter-balanced ‘‘S’’ shaped handle. 
The take-apart feature, star drag, chromium- 
plating over st German silver frame, with 
reinforced bakelite side plates make it more 
than ever—The Fisherman’s Favorite. 








See It at Your Dealers or Send for 
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There are other ways of taking white- 
fish that have their appeal, but more of 
that later. At present we should consider 
where the fish are found and a few brief 
features concerning their habits, not al- 
ready outlined. 

The center of greatest abundance of the 
common whitefish is the Great Lakes re- 


more feet to dine on various flies, When 
swarms of eel flies settle upon the water 
they are largely eaten by whitefish which 
rise briskly for a short time, then disap- 
pear into the depths. However, even when 
this is occurring, some fish may still be 
caught at the bottom, although not in such 
great numbers. On several occasions | 
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’ A typical specimen of the common 


gion, including Lake Nipigon. In Canada 
they are found from Labrador and New 
Brunswick to the Pacific Coast and north- 
ward, but principally in the Provinces of 
Ontario and Manitoba. In Maine they are 
present in the Eagle Lake chain and sur- 
rounding territory, and a few in Sebago 


| Lake. In the lakes and streams of New 


York they are perhaps more abundant than 
in any other state. The Finger Lakes re- 


gion and Lake Champlain harbor a cer-’ 


tain amount, but they are very numerous 
in the Adirondack Mountains. Excellent 
natural conditions have favored their re- 
production especially in Pleasant, Sacan- 
daga, Piseco, the Saranacs, Raquette, 
Fifth, Seventh, Big “Moose, and Clear 
Lakes. They sparsely inhabit certain wa- 
ters in Michigan, Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota. Therefore, it is seen that the common 
whitefish is primarily a lake fish, thriving 
in comparatively cold, deep water. 


HE head of a whitefish is short and 
pointed, the slim body elongated, with 
the back slightly arched. The large scales 
along the top shine with a silvery bluish- 
gray color mixed with olive green, chang- 
ing to a lighter satiny shade on the sides, 
and white beneath. The flesh is sweet and 
delicious, containing long, tender bones, 
and its flavor is best enhanced by frying 
slices of it until richly browned. 
The whitefish frequently attains a weight 
of a pound and a half and occasional speci- 


|} mens of from three to four pounds are 


caught in the smaller inland bodies of 


| water. In the Great Lakes even bigger 


ones are taken. 

Their food consists of tiny plant life, 
snails, insect larvae, mollusks and some- 
times small fish. To attract them for fish- 
ing purposes, man has taught them to 
relish canned sweet corn, boiled rice, bits 
of cooked meat and pieces of fish, Their 
enemies include crawfish, ducks, bass, 
lake trout (some lakes are stocked with 
whitefish to serve as food for lake trout) 
and yellow perch, of which the latter is 
perhaps the most destructive. 

Three- or four-year-old whitefish may 
be regarded to have reached maturity. 
Near the end of October they sometimes 
move to shallow parts of lakes, but more 
often into streams. The males, almost al- 
ways the smaller fish, arrive first and are 
the last to leave the spawning beds. The 
spawning period varies, but usually, by the 


| fore part of December the fish have re- 


turned to deeper water. 

Whitefish ordinarily travel in large 
schools, but also in pairs or small groups, 
in search of food. At Piseco Lake it has 
been noticed that during summer eve- 
nings, especially in August, these fish come 


_to the surface from a depth of sixty or 





whitefish from Sebago Lake, Maine 


have taken whitefish more than half way 
down while their brothers were feeding 
on the surface. 

The movements of whitefish have been 
observed while still-fishing from a buoy. 
They become accustomed to a certain 
place after it has been baited for two or 
three days. One school will arrive to feed 
and several individuals may be caught; 
then they will leave and perhaps an hour 
later another lot will come, and so on. 
They are especially “on the go” in the 
evening from about six o'clock until sun- 
down. It has been noticed that they usually 
stop biting after dark. In the spring they 
are found in comparatively shallow water 
near shore—about thirty-five feet in depth 
—and in summer in water from fifty toa 
hundred feet deep or more. A gravelly or 
sandy bottom is to their liking. 

If the object of the angler is merely to 
secure a meal, the most successful method 
is still-fishing from a buoy. On account of 
their tender mouths necessitating very 
delicate and responsive control, hand-lines 
bring the best results. However, for those 
who are fishing only for the sport in- 
volved, a rod and reel may most certain- 
ly be used to advantage. The equipment 
may consist of a 5-foot steel rod or a 5%- 
ounce split-bamboo bait-casting rod, 4% 
or 5 feet long, and equipped with agate 
guides; a level-winding reel, a hundred 
feet or so of a twelve- or sixteen-pound- 
test tightly-braided silk line, a two- to 
four-ounce sinker, and a snelled minnow 
hook of size 4, 6 or 8. A strong single-gut, 
three-foot “Regular Trout’ leader may be 
used if desired. This tackle, which I have 
found to be practical, may, of course, vary 
somewhat with the individual angler’s 
preferences. The bait should be a tiny cube 
of sucker meat, if possible, and the hook 
kept about a foot from bottom. 


INCE these fish vary from time to time 

in their manner of taking bait—some 
times snapping it up quickly with a jerk, 
or sampling it by nibbling, or giving an 
exceedingly light touch barely felt through 
the line, or sucking in the bait so it can- 
not be felt—it requires skill and patience 
on the part of the angler and a knowledge 
of their traits in order to hook them. 
When they apparently refuse to bite, it 1s 
well to let the hook rest on bottom, 0 
that the fish may have a chance to swal- 
low the bait. Since their bites are not al- 
ways pronounced, the fishing should be 
done when the water is not rough. The 
motion caused by the smaller waves, how- 
ever, will help to attract them. J 

When a fish has become hooked in the 
usual way, with the bait off bottom, the 
fisherman must exercise caution in reeling. 
First, let it be remembered that the line 
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must not be jerked to set the hook and, 
secondly, the line should be reeled in 
steadily but not too rapidly. At times, it 
will be advisable to stop and allow the fish 
to expend its energy, letting it go to the 
bottom if it so desires. The instant. it 
quits “kicking,” ree! in fast, for a taut line 
must be maintained. When inclined to bite 
hesitatingly, it is well to agitate the line, 
which often induces the whitefish to grab 
hold for fear the bait is trying to escape. 


The varied and unexpected means by | 


which these fish take bait bring fascination 


to this form of angling. 
It has already been mentioned that 


whitefish may be taken on flies. In addi- | 


tion to the Red Ibis and White Miller, 
which I consider the best, other patterns, 
including the Red and Gray Hackles, Sil- 
yer Doctor and Gray Palmer may be ex- 
perimented with profitably. The hooks 
should be of size 8 or 10. When the fish 
are rising in the evening, it is often a good 


plan to permit a white dry fly to rest on | | 


the surface and float slowly along. On 
streams, a wet fly may be worked along 
in a series of even movements and cast to 
the same spot time and again, There 
should be as little commotion as possible, 
but if you move about carefully it does not 
seem to particularly matter if the fish see 
you. Whitefish rise with precision, and not 
in the dashing manner of most brook trout. 








an 


A big hammerhead shark from Tahiti. It 
measured 10 feet 3 inches and weighed 
320 pounds, Major C. S. Ramsay-Hill, who 
caught the fish, says it is the first mature 
specimen taken in those waters 


When hooked, they should never be forced, 
but left much to their own devices. 

In slower moving streams or shallow 
areas of lakes, whitefish may be observed 
to swim along in a definite mass, often 
nosing the surface. At such times they 
may be induced to take a worm, grass- 








| 
| 


hopper or even a tiny live minnow. What | 
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RECORD 
SKALONGE 


the famous 


ERE it is—the most thrilling 
news in fishing history—the 
Greatest of all Muskies—5814 Ibs. 
of fighting weight—4 full Ibs. over 
the previous World’s Record—was 
captured and landed by Geo. E. 
Neimuth, of Chicago, IIl., at Lake- 
of-the-Woods, Ont., Sept. 24, 1932— 
on his “Famous Pikie Minnow”! 


Imagine, if you can, the terrific bat- 
tle and furious struggle, this blood- 
thirsty Old Freebooter put up for 
his freedom—rarin’ and tearin’ all 
over the lake—first, breaking water— 
amid a shower of spray—then diving 
hard to the bottom—madly fighting, 
biting, wiggling, shaking, rushing 
and diving—again and again—but 
finally, worn out and subdued, with 
the glorious old “Pikie” holding on 
with the tenacity of a steel bear trap! 


THE FAMOUS 
PIKIE MINNOW 






Weight * oz. 
No. 700 
Price $1.00 





The Pikie Takes First 
Three Musky Prizes! 


Of course, Mr. Neimuth’s World’s Record Musky takes First Prize in Field & 
Stream’s 1932+Big Fish Contest! But that’s not all! The “Pikie” crashes thru 
and takes the Musky Second Prize, weighing 5314 lbs—taken by W. L. Kirk- 
patrick of York, Nebr.,—just 14 Ib. less than the previous World’s Record. And 
to the “Pikie” also, goes the credit of taking a 4914 lb. Musky by Albert A. 
Praeg, of Dayton, Ohio for Third Prize. 
Never before has any lure taken all three First Musky Prizes in one year! No 
one, ever before, even dared to think it could be done—but, it was Done—by 
the “Famous Pikie Minnow”’—the greatest all around lure that has captured 
many World’s Records and First Prizes in Large and Small Mouth Black Bass, 
Pike, Pickerel and now—Muskies! 

Perhaps that's why the "Famous Pikie Minnow" is imitated 

so much by other manufacturers! But never equalled! So if 

you, too, have your heart set on Catching More and Bigger 

Fish—the next time you go fishing—take along the World's 

Greatest Lure—Creek Chub's “Famous Pikie Minnow"! 


Every Creek Chub Lure is made to Catch if you have some good pictures of extraordinary 
Fish. At your dealers or direct! Our beautiful fish taken on Creek Chub Lures—send ‘em in—and 
new colored catalog sent FREE upon request. we'll make it worth your while—if we can use them! 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 
134 RANDOLPH ST. GARRETT, IND. 


Manufactured in Canada by Allcock, Laight & Westwood, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


CREEK CHUB BAITS 
CATCH MORE FISH 











Made by Mustad 
Used the World Over 





for the 


BATTLERS 


‘FOLD your leaping, angry, 

“rat-shaking” black bass! 

Use the famous fighting hooks—Mustad Key 
Brand Fish Hooks. 

Buy the pattern you like best 

. you are sure of world’s best hooking and 

holding. The world’s toughest hook steel, with 

keen, durable point and barb. Developed by 

Mustad’s long experience as the world’s 

leading maker of fish hooks for all countries. 

Ask your dealer for genuine 

Mustad Hooks .. . ringed, snelled, in flies 

and on all baits. Write our nearest office for 


folder—FREE. 


USTAD 


Key} Brand FISH HOOKS 
O. MUSTAD & SON, Oslo, Norway 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Fish Hooks 
New York: 44 W. 44th Street 
Los Angeles: Mason Theatre Bldg. 
Canada: 284 King Street, W.. Toronto, Ontario 























CARRY RODS 
UNDER LOCK 
AND KEY... 


Y erpy Delight Fish 
Rod Case prevents 
locs, theft, breakage and 
inconvenience ...A dozen 
rods carried as easily as 
one. Made in one seam- 
less piece from a super 
alloy of aluminum and fin- 
ished in bronze aluminite 
(non-corrosive) or mottled 
fiber cord. Sizes to carry 
any number or length of 
rod...Made and guaran- 
teed by e 


TURNER BROTHERS 


Wellington, Ohio 





4 FREE > 
Write today fordescriptivelitera- 
ture and our special ‘‘on ap- 
proval"’ offer. Just your name and 
addressona postcard will bringit. 
Name 


Address 














| a swirl is set up when one has become 


fastened to the hook and its companions 
scurry away in every direction! Now is 
when the fun begins and you come to be- 
lieve they are really qualified to be classed 
as game fish. They are ordinarily quiet 
mannered fellows but, when aroused, will 
show combativeness. 

It has been my fortune to take several 
whitefish while trolling with an ordinary 
spoon for lake trout. 

In order to capture whitefish success- 
fully, the tackle should be especially 
adapted. The rigs most frequently used 
consist of gear too large for their mouths 
and pass through the water too swiftly 
for whitefish to become securely hooked. 
Then, too, fishermen not anticipating this 
species, retrieve the line at a pace that 
almost always tears it away from the fish. 
The proper paraphernalia for anyone in- 
tending to seriously troll for whitefish is 
a long flexible bamboo rod, level-winding 
reel, about two hundred feet of eighteen- 
pound-test silk line (in case a lake trout 
strikes the bait), and a small spinner with 
a No. 4 hook. A small double spinner with 
oval-shaped blades, the upper one nickel 
on the outside and brass or copper on the 
inside, and the lower blade vice versa, is 
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a mighty good bet. An ordinary copper 
spoon with short, narrow blade and single 
hook will often bring action, too, from 4 
bunch of hungry whitefish. Trolling with 
such tackle should be done fairly near the 
shore or along the edge of sand bars, The 
hook attached to the spoon may or may 
not be baited with a piece of fish, but at 
all events should be drawn through the 
water at a steady, moderate rate. When 
taken on such a rig and brought in gently 
whitefish offer spirited opposition. , 

Trolling for whitefish seems to be little 
understood or practiced by the average 
fisherman, but after being tried a fey 
times it soon becomes a favorite method 
of fishing. 

In briefly touching upon some important 
phases of angling for the common white. 
fish by presenting some of the facts con- 
cerning their habits and mode of capture, 
the aim has been to show wherein these 
fish may be of real interest to sport fisher- 
men. Next time you go fishing, plan to 
catch a few whitefish and see for yourself, 
when properly approached, the amount of 
pleasure they afford. Try them out for 
several seasons, under every sort of condi- 
tion available, and you will soon learn to 
like and admire this plucky northern fish, 


THE SNAPPING TURTLE MENACE 
By William Zegel and James A. Laird 


N a well-known Long Island fishing 

club preserve there is a man who 
makes a business of hunting snapping 
turtles, locally called tarp or taurep. He 
takes them by several methods which I 
would like to discuss in the present article, 
hoping in some measure to curtail the 
enormous annual losses in many parts of 
the country, not only to valuable species 
of game fishes, but waterfowl as well. 

The Texas and Connecticut fish and 
game departments have made an excellent 
start in this direction, and much good can 
be accomplished if we all follow suit— 
individually and collectively. 

The methods used on Long Island may 
vary somewhat from those in other lati- 
tudes, but on the whole may be applied 
almost universally. 

The snapping turtle has constituted a 
real menace to fish and waterfowl for 
countless ages. Thousands of fish have 
been planted in private and public waters 
and were often entirely depleted with no 
apparent explanation. On large estates, 

| sanctuaries and game-breeding establish- 
ments, Owners and managers have vainly 
tried to raise ducks, geese or swans, only 
to find that after hatching, the young dis- 
appear one by one until none are left, 
having been dragged down and swallowed 
by turtles. In one instance the owner of 
a large estate on Long Island saw a valu- 
able swan dive for food and, after a very 
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be caught 
when migrating by stretching ordinary 
chicken wire across the stream 


Figure 1—Snapping turtles may 


short struggle, floated on the surface with 
its neck severed. This same man also had 
a flock of eighteen cygnets and at this 
writing fifteen have been destroyed. 
| Years ago, the Indian used snapping 
| turtles for food and, being familiar with 












their migratory and hibernating habits, 
kept a large supply on hand, which tended 
to keep the turtles in check. 

The snapper seems to be almost immune 
from disease and is one of the longest lived 
of all creatures. Nothing preys upon it 
except the alligator, I am told, and per- 
haps a very few young ones are captured 
by birds of the heron family when they 
are yet small and soft. 

One of the quickest and surest ways to 
exterminate anything is to find a com- 








Figure 2—If a trap were placed in an 
opening of the chicken-wire barrier, prac: 
tically every turtle could be captured 


mercial and food value for it. The turtle 
has both. As a food it is excellent. Com- 
mercially it is worth from five to twenty 
cents per pound, wholesale, depending 
upon supply and demand. The Fulton 
Market in New York City is one of the 
largest and most accessible markets for 
snapping turtles, and it is from there that 
hotels, restaurants and the steamship 
trade get their supply. 

The express companies demand that 
turtles be harnessed for shipment. To ex- 
plain, let me state that a piece of heavy 
baling wire is placed in the mouth and 
passed around the shell, bringing both 
ends under the shell at the tail, and there 
clinched or wound, preventing the head 
from moving about too much. This ts 4 
safety measure, since a turtle is capable 
of inflicting a very serious bite. 

To kill a turtle and prepare it for the 
table, turn it on its back. The head and 
neck will then be extended in an effort to 
right itself, and a sharp axe severs the 
head and bleeds the animal. By dipping ™ 
boiling water, the upper and lower shells 
are separated and the skin from the legs 
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comes off easily. The meat is delicious 
and turtle soup is so well known and liked 
that it is imitated with little success, 

Let us now take up a few of the methods 
of eliminating the snapping turtle. 

In June, on Long Island, the female 





Figure 3—Place trap (A) with funnels 

down stream, on side of one bank (B). 

Set leader (C) in semi-circle from trap to 

other bank and another short leader (D) 

to form a “V” or funnel. Note how turtles 
are thus led into trap 


leaves the water to find a sandy or gravel- 
ly place, digs a hole and lays her eggs 
therein for nature and the sun to hatch. 
After hatching, the young immediately 
seek the water. The old snapper leaves a 
distinct trail on the sandy shore and may 


thereby be followed to the nest and the | 


eggs destroyed. Turtles use the same 
locality for egg laying year after year, 
and a little experience soon teaches one 
where to look for nests. It is important to 
destroy eggs and all newly hatched young 
immediately. The newly hatched snappers 
are about the size of a quarter. 
Snapping turtles migrate to the source 





These two new 


HEXI-SUPER-CANE RODS 


New Process Silk Bound 


for greater strength and beauty 


New, Exclusive Interlock Silk Binding—covering fine Tonkin 
cane treated by our process—creates a rod that will be a prized 
possession for life. And the price is tuned to 1933 budgets! 
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HARVEY: Fly Rod, Lengths — 8 ft., 81% ft., 9 ft. Weights — 41 oz., 454 oz., 5 oz. 
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of streams, brooks or spring holes close to | 


ponds for the winter, usually the latter | 


part of October or early November, and 
select a spot, if possible, under a tree with 
spreading roots, where there is spring 
water seeping through. This water is al- 
ways of the same temperature, or near it 
at least, and keeps the turtles from freezing. 
Therefore, the second and perhaps easiest 
way to catch them is to place ordinary 
chicken wire across the stream as shown 
in Figure 1. Stretch the wire across the 
brook or spring hole directly in the course 
of migration. The turtles then run up 
against the barrier and can be seen in 
great numbers bucking the wire in an at- 
tempt to get to their hibernating places. If 
a trap (Figure 2) were placed in an 
opening in the wire, practically every 
turtle would be captured. 

The turtles that succeed in getting to 
their hibernating places can easily be 
caught with the aid of an iron rod, hook- 
shaped at one end. When the opposite end 
of this rod is poked around under tree 


Figure 4—Snapping turtles which succeed 

im getting to their hibernating places may | 

be caught with a hook-shaped rod. A, air; | 

B, water; C, mud: D, gravel; E, spring 
water 





WHIPPET: Casting Rod, Length—5 ft. Weight —5 oz. 


Other NEW features in Horrocks-Ibbotson Tackle 


2 new chrome vanadium steel core Hexi-Super-Cane Rods— 


added power and practically unbreakable. New semi-serrated 
ferrules. New, lighter “Fetherlite” fly rods—-8 ft.,—3 oz. New, 
dry fly weights with wonderful “snap” in the tips. Rods, reels, 
lines, baits and accessories, with many improvements, and all 
at new low prices. Send coupon below for descriptive booklet, 
including “Hints on Casting” by Lew Morrison, world’s cham- 


pion dry fly caster. 


Horrocks-Ibbotson Co. 


Manufacturers of the most complete line of fishing tackle in the world. 





SEND 
COUPON 
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HAIR FLIES 


Big Value — Big Catches 
| A new Marathon Hair Fly tied in 
standard patterns for Trout, Bass 
and Pan Fish that is a sensation 
to oy ene! Seater some, | 
quality files. See specia er 
Specif size, ‘ 8 or 10, ered oe 10 Best Patterns 
sne atalog and Guide to F is 
Fishing with each order. ee er ee 
MARATHON BAIT CO,, _ Hisir ‘Flies. Satisiaction 
Wausau, Wis. Sortment No. D-2 


Special 
» Offer 


$1.00 Brings You 
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HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO., Dept. A, Utica, N.Y. 
Send copy of your booklet. 








FISHING TACKLE 


Meets all requirements for fresh 
and salt water fishing . . . the 
favorite of fishermen everyw 

.+. at your dealer's. 


EDW. K. TRYON CO. 
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HIS SEASON, every 

fisherman can afford a 
pair of the famous Hodg- 
man Waders! Triple your 
wading range and double 
your fishing enjoyment — 
wade the deep pools where 
the prize beauties lurk — 
stay warm, dry and com- 
fortable even after hours in Servwe Waders, ome of the 
most popular Hodgman 


the fastest, coldest streams! adel, Formerly as high a: $22.50 This 
peur, smproved constrextren, caly $16.00! 


ILLUSTRATED. Boot Foot 


Prices are way down! The 
new WADELITE Stocking Foot Wader lists at only 
$13.00! Boot Foot SERVICE Waders, formerly as high 
as $22.50, cost but $16.00 this year—and are better 
built than ever! No magic about it—Hodgman passes 
along to you the lower cost of materials and the econ- 
omies of increased volume. Constantly improved in 
construction, Hodgman waders assure you longer 
wear than ever! 
1933 CATALOG FREE! 

MAIL COUPON TODAY for your Free copy of 
Hodgman’s 1933 Catalog . . . chock-full of informa- 
tion about all types of Hodgman Waders, Air Beds 
and other products for your comfort and protection. 
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Department F.S.-4 Malden, Massachuseus 
Mail me immediately my Free copy of your 
new 1935 Catalog 
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Send for the Anglers’ Annual 


of fine FISHING TACKL 


EDW. VOM HOFE's 
1933 CATAL 
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The Anglers’ Buying Guide Since1867 


Send 10¢ (coin or stamps) to cover mailing 
of our 178 page illustrated catalog, which 
lists the most minute requirements of the 
discriminating fresh and salt water angler. 


EDWARD VOM HOFE & CO., Inc. 
92-A Fulton Street, 






New York City 








WORM TURNER 
BAIT BOX 


Brings worms from bottom of box 
to top instantly. Just turn the 
Holds bait for all day, 
steel, green enamel, 6° 
long, curved to fit body, Attaches 
to belt or stands up. Spring lid 
stays open or shut. PRICE $1.00 


ae prepaid. 











LURE MAKING 





| A. H. Thomas, 353 Fifth Ave., New York City | 


FLYTYING, ROD and 





Quality 
Tackle 







Materials and Supplies 


Tools, Instruction, Books, etc. 


Send for free Angler's Guide and 


have more fishing fun. 


Valuable information 


see how you can 
Nothing 


and fishing tackle. Flies a specialty. Quality, 


Prices O. K. Let's go. 


A full line of tackle making supplies 
Service, 
Write for your copy today to 





B. Willmarth Co., 90 Clinton Ave., Roosevelt, N. 
g Early TROUT Fishers 
Nymphs—guaranteed if used accord- 
ing to directions. Sizes 8-10-12-14, 
$1.25 per dozen., 2-4-6, $1.50, post- 
paid. Write today for big, new cata- 
log. Contains invaluable hints for 
fly fishing. It’s free. 


Strawman, Humpback and Creeper 
oe we LTTACA SOIT 
8065-1 Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





roots in the earth, sand and mud where the 
snapper is in hiding, it comes in contact 
with the creature and makes a sound like 
hitting a pumpkin. The turtle is not asleep, 
as many suppose, and when disturbed 
gives a deep hiss which is easily heard. By 
reversing the rod, he may be hooked out. 
I saw fourteen turtles taken out of one 
mass of tree roots at a springy, boggy 
place, beside a small body of water, and 
believe that all the turtles in the vicinity 
were exterminated at that time. 

All summer, turtles may be caught by 
the simple method of using a good, sound 
hook, baited with meat or fish and at- 





Figure 5—In summer turtles may be 
caught by using a strong hook baited with 
meat or fish and attached to a stout piece 
of piano wire. The wire is fastened to a 
board floating on the surface 


tached to a stout piece of wire, such as 
piano wire. This wire is fastened to a piece 
of board, such as a two-by-four, which is 
allowed to float on the surface of the 
water. The turtle is very powerful, and 
if the wire is attached to anything solid, 
will easily break it or straighten out the 
hook. The piece of wood offers little re- 
sistance and is towed around, thereby in- 
dicating that you have a turtle. 

Much care must be taken in handling 
these creatures because of the immense 
strength of their jaws, and the quick snap 
which they make with them. The larger 
turtles have been seen to bite a stout stick 
in two. A big, roomy scoop net is a safe 
way of bringing them to the surface. 
When handling, take a firm grip of the 
tail and keep the under side of the creature 
towards you, as the turtle snaps most 
effectively over its back. As a precaution, 
always have pieces of hay wire about three 
feet in length and entice the turtle to grasp 
it in its mouth, then pulling the head into 
the shell. Now pass the wire under the 
shell and over the legs and tail, and secure 
it at the rear. This makes the snapper 
harmless and easily handled for carrying 
in a boat or car or for shipment. A pecu- 
liar habit of this turtle is that when it 
bites anything, it closes its eyes and does 
not open them again until it lets go. 


NE of the reasons why turtles are 
not seen more often is because they 
see you before you see them. The moment 
they discover you, they take a quick dive 
into the mud, but an experienced person 
can still find them because they leave a 
mound in the bottom. In order to catch 
them it is best to go after them with a 
light at night. Under these conditions the 
turtles cannot see you. This is the same 
outfit which one uses at night with a boat 
for spearing eels or catching crabs. Where 
one turtle is seen by day, dozens are seen 
at night and are easily picked up with a 
net or spear jabbed through the tail. By 
fitting a light with a reflector behind it on 
the stern or bow of a small boat and with 
a man at the oars, a lake or pond could 
easily be cleaned out in a short time. 
Incidentally, I am told that turtles kill 
and eat many soft-shell crabs just after 
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shedding, and some of the Long Islang 
crabbers have a stiff spike on the handle 
of their crab nets. When a turtle is 
he is punctured a few times with this im. 
plement and killed, as are the toad fish 
which also prey on newly-shed soft crabs 
A turtle shell is thin and easily perforated 
In concluding, I wish to thank Albert 
Skinner of Great River, New York, for 
valued information used in the preparation 
of this article. 


MORE 1932 PRIZE WINNERS 


HE following completes the list of 

prize winners in the 1932 Fret & 
STREAM Prize Fishing Contest. As has 
previously been stated, it was not possible 
for us to publish these in the March issue, t 
since the last day for filing affidavits jn 
these Divisions was January 21st. 

We especially want to call your atten. 
tion to the first prize-winning large-mouth 
black bass in the Southern Division, 
22'4-pounder. This is the largest black 
bass that has been entered in the Frrzp 
& STREAM Contests in a great many years, 
In fact, I am not so sure that it isn’t the 
largest one ever entered. It is but 1y 
pounds short of the present world’s-record 
large-mouth—a record which has stood 
since 1926. 

We want to take this opportunity of 
congratulating Mr. George W. Perry who 
caught this splendid fish on June 2, 1932 
in Montgomery Lake, Georgia. 


RAINBOW-STEELHEAD TROUT 
(Western Division) 


First Prize—WALTER SCHMITTROTH 
Weight—15 lbs. 3 oz. 
Where Caught—Hidden Lake, Mont. A i 
When Caught—Sept. 18th, 1932 
Rod—Shakespeare j 
Reel—Pflueger : 








Line—Rainbow 
Lure or Bait—Beatty squirrel-tail fly. 





Second Prize—FREDERICK J. WAKELIN 
Weight—15 lbs. 2 oz. 

Where Caught—Capilano River, B. C. 
When Caught—July 22nd, 1932 
Rod—Milton 

Reel—Hardy 

Line—King Eider 

Lure or Bait—Royal Coachman fly. 


Third Prize—BERT R. HARRIS 
Weight—14 lbs. 2 oz. 
wt Caught—Fernbridge Pool, a: River, 


al. 
When Caught—Nov. 27th, 1932 
Rod—Cross 

Reel—U nknown 

Line—Halford 

Lure or Bait—Royal Coachman fly. 


Fourth Prize—P. KNOWLES 
Weight—13 lbs. 12 oz. 

Where Caught—Capilano River, B. C. 
When Caught—July 27th, 1932 ¢ 
Rod—Hardy Vv t 
Reel—Hardy 

Line—King Eider 

Lure or Bait—Royal Coachman fly. 


Ee ON NIE 7 8 


Fifth Priz—-HAROLD STUART S 
Weight—13 lbs. 4 oz. 

Where Caught—Eel River, Fortuna, Cal. 

When Caught—Nov. 8th, 1932 

Rod—Winston 

Reel—J. W. Young 

Line—Halford 

Lure or Bait—Golden Demon fly. 

Sixth Prize—W. E. DAME 

Weight—12 Ibs. 12 oz. 

Where Caught—Wind River, Wash. 

When Caught—Sept. 11th, 1932 

Rod—Leonard s 
Reel—Hardy 

Line—Halford { 


Lure or Bait—Grey Hackle fly. 
Special Boy’s & Girl’s Prize 


ROBERT H. KIECKHEFER—Age 14 yrs. 
Weight—6 lbs. 9 oz. 

Where Caught—Cowan Lake, B. C. 
When Caught—Aug. 13th, 1932 
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Rod—Heddon 
Reel—Hardy 


j 66 Y 
iat et —Fiery Brown fly. es, get a 
LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS ‘ - 
(Intermediate Division) b fl I 
mpiicwcsene  |OCbter fly line, 
Weight—10 lbs. 8 oz. 


here Caught—Lory Lank Pond, Md. 
When Caught—Aug. 22nd, 1932 V says 


Rod—Kingfisher 
Reel—Shakespeare 
bine—J°% ait—Heddon Meadow Mouse. Za ne Grey 
IKE many other expert fisher- 
men, Mr. Grey has observed 
that’ most fly fishermen can do bet- 


Second Prize—W. C. HUNTER ter casting—taking more and big- 
Weight—8 Ibs. 8 oz. : ger fish—by getting a better line. 
Where Caught—Lake Herrington, Ky. ‘ 

When Caught—Nov. 28th, 1932 / He was one of the first to change to 
| aS —Aliaageaaad the Ashaway Crandall’s American 
Line—U. S. Black Knight Finish Fly Line. 


Lure or Bait—Red and white Dardevle. 


Third Prite—HARRY E. McPHERSON Generally, the line that is re- 





Weight-—8 Ibs. eg placed has not been heavy enough 

Wh ‘aught—Herrington Lake, Ky. ‘ fa 3 x § 

When Caugt—April 6th, 1932 + to work the rod properly. The Ash 

Reel ee away Crandall’s American Finish 
a Tr . . . . ° . . 

Lise—Newern Ace eo is. Besides, it has similar superiority 

Lure or Bait—Shannon Twin Spinner. in pliability, elasticity, smoothness 

Fourth Prize—W. W. GRAHAM / and toughness. 

Weight—7 Ibs. 12 oz. { ; 

Where Caught—Spavinau Lake, Okla. Naturally, this line also bucks 

When Caught—June 23rd, 1932 | ‘ d , i. rl 

Rod—South Bend the wind better, stays up better in 

Pise—Cladding the back cast, and shoots better. In 

Lure or Bait—Shannon Twin Spinner. the latter advantage it is helped by 

Fifth Prize—L. F. WOODCOCK a its unusual free running—adding 

Weight—7 lbs. 8 oz. - » Ate » ale > delj- . 

Where Caught—Lake Hamilton, Ark. still more distance, also more deli Zane Grey playing a 

a Sao Ist, 1932 cacy and all-around control. Rogue River steelhead trout 
—Bristo 


et ; famous Ashaway 
When Caught—June 6th, 1982 ” ( Lines. Made for every Fl Ss H | N G L | Ny E Ss 


Reel—Shakespeare y 
Line—Black Knight 

Lure or Bait—Al Foss Mouse. Ask your dealer. Or 

Sixth Prize—L. B. CORNETTE write us for a catalog of 

Weight—7 lbs. 8 oz. all - 


Reel—Meisselbach kind of fishing, used ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MEG. CO. 
Taek ax Hattie Bod Gown. around the world. Box 301 Ashaway, Rhode Island 


Special Boy’s & Girl’s Prize For Salt Water 
JACK FLETCHER—Age 10 yrs. 
Weight—4 lbs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Lake Hamilton, Ark. 
When Caught—June 24th, 1932 


Rod—Unknown 
Reel—Shakespeare For For 
Line—Kingfisher Fly | Bait | 
Lure or Bait—Heddon Zig Zag. Fishing Casting 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS 
(Southern Division) 


First Prize—GEORGE W. PERRY 
Weight—22 lbs. 4 oz. 


Where Caught—Montgomery Lake, Ga. // ' — 

When Caught—June 2nd, 1932 es SS KEPT HIM OFF! 

Rod—Heddon Thousands of sportamen used Jungle Fly 
| ff tt 
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Catch More Fish in 1933 
Hildebrandt’s Hints tells you how 
—shows you the old favorites—fish- 
catchers for thirty years—and many 
new items. Hildebrandt’s Spinners 
spin so easy—good for all game and 





Reel—-Pflueger last season. Survey shows 90% found it 
Line—South Bend efiective insect repellent. “Lasts well,” 
Lure or Bait—Creek Chub No. 2103. fully protected me against black fliex” 


“most pleasant,” “clean,” “best under all 
Second Prize—D. T. HANES conditions for all insects,” are some comments. 2 os. bottle at your pan tsh. Send fer your HINTS— 
Weight—13 lbs. 7 oz. IT'S FREE. 


tackle dealer or postpaid from 110 West 42nd St.. N. Y. C. 
Where Caught—Deep Creek, Va. . HEWITT’S JUNGLE FLY Joba J, Hildebrandt Co. 442 High Street, Logansport, ind. 


ad a OK 


Rod—Heddon 
ERE, at last. is a leather Fishing Jacket that 





























Reel—Heddon 
Line—Heddon 
Lure or Bait—Heddon Zaragossa. 


Taird Prize—D. T. HANES 
Weight—13 lbs. 5 oz. 
Where Caught—Deep Creek, Va. 
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When Caught—Oct. 16th, 1932 v meets the all-around requirements of the veter- 
Rod—Heddon an fisherman—fly or bait caster. Made of soft. 
Reel—Heddon 






pliable, buffed horsehide guaranteed absolutely 
waterproof. Light weight. Unlined. Four large 
pockets. 12”x20” pocket inside across back. 
Will not scuff or tear. Special fly-parking pad. 
Free arm action. Ideal for general sport wear— 
also upland hunting. Has broken-in, weather-beaten ap- 
pearance. Surprisingly low priced. Also breeches and shirt 
to match. Write for prices and catalog showing complete 
line of leather fishing and outing garments. 

Ask for particulars rejarding our time-payment plan 

BERLIN GLOVE COMPANY, Department F 


Berlin Wisconsin 





Line—Black-Oreno 

Lure or Bait—Creek Chub Minnow. 
Fourth Prize—E. W. HENING, SR. 
Weight—12 Ibs. 12 oz. 
Where Caught—Hales Pond, Va. | 















When Caught—Jul 

Rod—South Bend Pie Re 
Reel—Shakespeare c 
Line—Black-Oreno 

Lure or Bait—Heddon Minnow. 

Fifth Prize—M. H. COLE 

Weight—12 Ibs. 4 oz. 

Where Caught—Boones Lake, Satilla R.. ‘Ga. 























Semi -Transpareni 
Indestructible 


* ‘True “fish-flesh” Appearance 
Heddon “Spook” Baits have a new luring quality never 
tainable in any other bait. There have been “‘fish-sh: 
““fish-colors,"’ * 


iter these “*Spooks’’ look fishy, scaly, iridescent, 


ing 


all records for landing “‘big ones.’ Indestructib 
> Several Different Models 


lar and proven fish-getters ( 
ie of wood) are now reprodu 











mer! 
1. A Pike-shaped Minnow—‘*‘Vamp-' 


2. Erratic swimmer—**Basser-Spook."’ 
3. Underwater Spinner—‘*Torpedo- 
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e-41 
Mich. (99) 
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flesh” appearance. quality of all— “Fish 


Under wat and un- 
believably like the liveliest live minnows. That's why they are break- 
“bi le, too. 
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4. Small Underwater—*‘River-Runt-Spook."’ 
FREE one Chart and “‘How 
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Harley’s Sleeveless 
Fishing and Hunting Coat 


7 EAR after year our cus- f 






tomers come back, ask- 
ing for this good old stand- 
by. And there's 
plenty of reasons 











All right Harley: 
Send me your Sleeveless 





at $1.95, siZe............0000 If C. O. D. check here ( ). 
(Your Name) 
(AddreSS)  ...reeeseene 


Sizes 
95 34 t 
48 


oe. 2+ mee 
whale of Strongly made 
a lot of of water - proofed 
coat for duck, Brush 
the mon- Browncolor. 
ey! All the pock 
ets a fisher- 
Your mai on 
satisfac- needs. 
tion Game 
guaran pocket 
teed or entire 
money re- width 
funded of coat— 
Order five 
this coat roomy 
today... outside 
and get pockets, 2 
the big- inside. 
gest bar- Order by 
gain your chest measure 
money Sent C. O. D. 
ean buy. if desired. 
HARLEY WICKHAM CO., Inc. 
Dept. FS-4A Erie, Pa. 


Fishing and Hunting Coat 


‘0 





(City) ..... 








( ) Cheek here for Harley's Free 1933 Catalog. 











Send for 
our New 
Catalog 





New-Principle Bait Rod! 
“GEP SPECIAL” 


Has sweet feel and action never before pos- 
sible in a solid-steel rod. The patented tri- 
angular shape is the secret! More sport, less 
casting fatigue. The tip does the work! Many 
other advantages. See this greatest steel rod 
of all time at your dealer—also the new 
Gep-Bait, full of tricks that lure bigger fish. 
Don’t forget to send for our newest and finest 
catalog, “The Thrill is in the Battle.” 


GEPHART MFG. CO. 
220 W. Illinois St. Chicago, IIl. 
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When Caught—April 12th, 1932 
Rod—Winchester 
Reel—Shakespeare 
Line—Shakespeare 

Lure or Bait—Heddon Lucky. 


Sixth Prize—W. J. GRADY 
Weight—12 lbs. 1 oz. / 
Where Caught—Great Cahara Creek, N. C.v 
When Caught—June 25th, 1932 
Rod—Horrocks & Ibbotson 

Reel—South Bend 

Line—Black-Oreno 

Lure or Bait—Creek Chub Pikie Minnow. 


Special Boy’s & Girl’s Prize 


S. STONEY SIMONS—Age 12 yrs. 
Weight—7 lbs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Berkeley Co., S. C. 
When Caught—Oct. 15th, 1932 
Rod—True Temper 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Paul Jones 

Lure or Bait—Pflueger. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS 
(Florida Division) 


First Prize—NOVELL HALL 
Weight—15 Ibs. 

Where Caught—Kissimmee, Fla. 
When Caught—May 6th, 1932 
Rod—True Temper 
Reel—Shakespeare 
Line—Mansfield 

Lure or Bait—Creek Chub. 


Second Prize—-MERLIN MITCHELL 
Weight—14 lbs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Lake Poinsette, Fla. 
When Caught—April 6th, 1932 
Rod—Heddon 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—U. S. Black Knight 

Lure or Bait—Al Foss Egypt Wiggler. 


Third Prize—H. R. BRUSH 

Weight—14 lbs. 2 oz. 

Where Caught—Withlacoochee River, Fla, 
When Caught—Nov. 8th, 1932 

Rod—True Temper 

Reel—Shakespeare 

Line—U. S. Lines 

Lure or Bait—Heddon. 


Fourth Prize—EDWARD BURGER 
Weight—13 lbs. 6 oz. 

Where Caught—Brother Leo’s Lake, Fla. 
When Caught—Aug. 15th, 1932 
Rod—Barney & Berry 

Reel—Shakespeare 

Line—Heddon 

Lure or Bait—Heddon Torpedo. 


Fifth Prize—NELSON TAKAHASHI 
Weight—13 lbs. 2 oz. 

Where Caught—Clermont, Fla. 

When Caught—Sept. 20th, 1932 
Rod—Unknown 

Reel—Pfiueger 

Line—Pflueger 

Lure or Bait—Creek Chub. 


Sixth Prize—M. R. OSBURN * 
Weight—12 libs. 12 oz. 

Where Caught—Smokehouse Lake, Fla. 
When Caught—Sept. 25th, 1932 
Rod—True Temper 

Reel—Shakespeare 

Line—Kingfisher 

Lure or Bait—Creek Chub. 


Special Boy’s & Girl’s Prize 


JAMES Y. WILSON—Age 15 yrs. 
Weight—12 Ibs. 

Where Caught—Big Lake, Fla. 

When Caught—May 14th, 1932 
Rod—Gephart 

Reel—Criterion 

Line—South Bend 

Lure or Bait—Al Foss Oriental Wiggler. 


THE 1933 CONTEST—LET’S GO! 


OW that we have put over the 1932 
Contest in a big way—in fact, the 
biggest ever—we are all set to ring up 
the curtain on the 1933 Contest. This is 
the twenty-third Annual Prize Fishing 
Contest conducted by Fretp & STREAM. 
Never, in the history of these Contests, 
have we had so few suggestions submitted 
to us for making changes in our rules and 
conditions as during the past year. We can 
only assume, therefore, that said rules 
and conditions, with the several changes 
incorporated last year, are just about 
right. We have, therefore, not altered them 
any in our 1933 Contest. We did, how- 
ever, eliminate entirely the Special Boys’ 
and Girls’ Prizes and the Crappie Class. 
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We are mighty sorry that we had to 
drop the prizes for the boys and girls, byt 
we just didn’t get any cooperation from 
the young anglers. In 1931 we received 
discouragingly few entries from these 
youthful anglers and last year there were 
no entries at all in several Classes. 

The crappie has been eliminated simply 
because there does not appear to be sufh- 
cient interest manifested in this Class. The 
crappie is a splendid little game fish, and 
has a wide distribution. Apparently, how- 
ever, it has too many other fine fish to 
compete with in our Contest. 

Every so often, some question arises as 
to the correct manner in which to take the 
measurements of a fish for entry in our 
Contest. We feel that, in the past, the 
measurements on quite a few fish have 
been entered incorrectly. To avoid any 
misunderstanding in the future, we are 
printing with the rules and conditions this 
year a diagram of a fish showing exactly 
how these measurements should be taken, 

We are also very happy indeed to 
announce that Mr. William E. Haskell, 
Jr., assistant to the President of the New 
York Herald-Tribune, has been added to 
our Board of Judges. Bill is an enthusj- 
astic angler in both fresh water and salt, 
and knows his fish. Best of all, he’s a 
prince among men and we are honored to 
be able to list him among our judges. 

The 1933 Contest opens on April Ist— 
the opening date of the trout season in 
New York State. The closing dates in the 
various Classes and Divisions remain ex- 
actly as they were last year. 

Above everything else—don’t forget 
this: There are 77 valuable prizes to shoot 
at—none of them less than $10.00. This 
gives everyone of you a mighty good 
chance to win something. 

Let’s go, now, and make this year’s 
Contest even bigger than the one in 1932. 
I can’t think of a better way in the world 
to give Old Man Depression the “merry 
ha-ha” and show him that he can’t make 
faces at us fishermen and get away with 
it. Turn to pages 54 and 56 and read the 
Rules and Conditions for 1933. 


CONCERNING FERRULES 
By Adam Tinker 


AVE you ever stopped to consider 

the importance of the ferrules on 
that rod which you prize so highly? With- 
out them the rod is simply three pieces of 
wood, varnished and wound with silk, but 
utterly useless. 

Unjointing a sticking ferrule has been 
responsible for no end of trouble, The 
tendency is, consciously or unconsciously, 
to twist the rod. This is apt to loosen the 
strips of glued cane and ruin the rod. In 
dismounting a rod, always do so by a 





How two people can pull apart the joints 
of a rod 


straight pull. Do not jerk and twist. If 
the ferrule refuses to give, as is often the 
case, get your partner to help you. A 
method that rarely fails is that illustrated 
in the diagram. Each party puts a hand 
on each joint, then the other hand back 
of it, as shown in the illustration. A slow, 
steady pull will do the trick, because there 
is certain to be a straight draught by this 
method. A; 

After years of use, the male ferrule is 
likely to become worn so that it fits loosely 
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joint will throw out when cast- 
This may be remedied by laying the 
ferrule on a block of hard wood such as 
oak, and tapping gently with a hammer, 
the while the joint 1s rotated so that the 
entire surface is covered with blows. Tap 
very lightly, but sharply, with a rebound- 
ing stroke. Try the ferrule occasionally to 
see how it fits. : 

Finally, at the first sign of wear where 
the serrations of the ferrule are wound in, 
re-wrap with fresh silk and give a couple 
of coats of varnish. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


ANOTHER NON-SKID RIG FOR WADING 


inc Epitor: 
"— your issue of May, 1932, on page 46, you 
carried an article entitled “Non-Skid Rig for 
Wading” by Adam Tinker, which is similar in 
general principle to something that my friends 
and I have used successfully for years when 
fishing in slippery streams with rubber boots. 

Our variation from Mr. Tinker’s idea is to 
apply %-inch felt on the bottom of the leather, 
in place of the hobnails. We found this to give 
much greater protection against slipping. The 
extra soles that I consider most practical were 
made from hard chrome-tanned leather, with 
straps of woven fabric, instead of leather, which 
slid through slots cut in the bottom of the leath- 
er before the felt was applied. In addition to 
fastening the felt to the leather with a heavy 
application of rubber cement, a row of stitches 
was put in all around the edge, except where the 
straps passed through. 

In some cases these extra soles have been 
made the full length of the foot, with an addi- 
tional piece of leather up the back, like the 
counter of a shoe to which an ankle strap is 
fastened. While the full-length sole, passing un- 
der the heel as well as the ball of the foot, gives 
a little more sense of security, I believe that 
Mr. Tinker’s half-sole would be sufficient for 
the purpose and would be lighter in weight to 
carry about. 

A. M. Harrincton 


FOR WHAT SORT OF FISHING? 
Fisninc Epitor: 

I intend to buy some fishing tackle. I do not 
know anything about fishing, but will have an 
opportunity to do some fine fishing. I have cata- 
logues of several manufacturers, but it’s all 
Greek to me, except the prices. What I want is 
a rod, reel, line and bait, fit to catch fish weigh- 
ing from 1 to 100 pounds. What shall I buy? 

M. RuNG. 


Comment: I'd like to be able to help you out, 
but I can’t from the information you have given 
me. In the first place, there is no tackle of any 
kind made that is “fit to catch fish weighing from 
1 to 100 pounds.”” The best of rods will break 
on a one-pound fish if you don’t handle it right, 
and the man who knows how can bring to gaff a 
fish weighing 100 pounds or more on extremely 


light tackle. In other words, that part of it is | 


up to you. 

Now the second point is this: What sort of 
fish do you want to catch and how do you want 
to fish for them? In other words, I don’t know 
whether to recommend fly casting tackle to you, 
bait casting, trolling or still fishing with live bait. 

If you will write me and tell me just where 
you do your fishing and what you catch and 
what sort of fishing you want to do, I’ll be only 
too glad to help you out. For the time being this 
is the best I can do. 

Fisuinc Epitor. 


PRESERVING MINNOWS 
Fisninc Eprror: 
I am a reader of your magazine and would 


‘like to know the best way to preserve and keep 


minnows for two or three days when going on a 
fishing trip. 
S. G. Fraser. 


_ Ans.—As a general thing, the best stunt I have 
found is to get one of the commercial bait cans 
which can be aerated by means of a small bicycle 
pump. By pumping air into the water and chang- 
ing the water several times a day or at least add- 
ing a little cold water once in a while, you can 
usually manage to keep the minnows alive 
throughout a day’s fishing, even in the hottest 
weather. 

Another good stunt is to wrap a woolen or 
flannel cloth around the bait can and keep this 
well soaked with cold water. Evaporation will 
tend to keep the water inside the bucket cold and 
the minnows healthy. 

Another stunt is to throw a burlap bag over 
the top of the minnow bucket, put a good chunk 
of ice on top of that, wrapping the ice up in the 
burlap, The melted ice water will gradually seep 
through the burlap into the bucket. Inasmuch 
as it will take quite a few hours for this ice to 
melt, it will keep the water inside the bucket 
cold for that length of time. 

Fisninc Eprror. 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 
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Where Quality * Counts 


s have been marred by the few 
rior quality Fishing Line. 


Whether you seek the husky tarpon, the battling steelhead 
or the wily trout, you should use a Gladding Line. 


Gladding Lines are made by sportsmen for s 


rtsmen. These 


craftsmen make nothing but Fishing Lines and they are backed 
by 117 years of experience in the manufacture of lines for every 
kind of fish and every style of fishing. 


Tell your dealer you must have Gladding Lines. 


B. F. GLADDING & CO., Inc. 


South Otselic (Est. 1816) New York 














| Never a Minnow 
Like This 


There have been minnows—flocks of ‘em, But never 
a minnow to compare with this original lure. Dif- 
ferent in every particular. Made of especially se- 


| lected fine bucktail. Tied with silk and lacquered. | 


minnow. Just what the “‘big-uns”’ go for, in a BIG 
way! The flashing red head lends just the proper 
| dash of color. The bushy tail conceals a uniquely 
| treated feather—stiffened, and set at a fractional 
angle. A slight twitch of the line, and the minnow 
swerves, darts and dives in the most intriguing 
manner imaginable. Man, what a thrill to fish with 


Crappie and Trout, 50c; No. 263 for Bass, 75c. If 
might make arrangements to supply your future re- 
quirements through him. s 


ing Tackle on the Pacific Coast, Dept. B-32, Kent, 
Washington. 





* Shoff Fishing | 
Tackle Company, Largest Manufacturers of Fish- | 


A perfect replica in the water of a luscious, racy | 


such a lure! Comes in two sizes:—No. 253 for | 


your dealer does not carry our Minnows, address | 
us direct, mentioning your dealer’s name so that we | 


| 
| 





JUST 
FISHING 


By 
RAYBERGMAN —/ 


~~" eo 


A book on fresh water angling by an 
expert fisherman. While all Eastern 
game fish are described, particular 
attention is paid to the more common 
varieties, such as trout, bass, pike 
and pickerel. 


Beautifully illustrated in full color, halftone 
and line by Fred. Everett, also plates of flies 
in color by Dr. Edgar Burke. 


$5.00 
THE PENN PUBLISHING 
COMPANY PHILADELPHIA 
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Twenty-third Annual Field & Stream 


Prize Fishing Contes 


To Encourage Better Sportsmanship in Angling, 77 Valuable Prizes 
are being awarded for Largest Fishes 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


(Prises and classes on page 56) 


1 Contest is limited to fish 
taken with rod, reel and line, 
and with specified lure for cer- 
tain classes of fish. 
The Contest is open to ev- 
erybody—subscribers, non- 
subscribers, men, women and 
children. Contest opens on April 
Ist, 1933. The closing dates are 
specified under the various 
Classes and Divisions. 
3 Fish must be caught in the 
legal open season. 


No fish caught from a 

State, club or private hatch- 
ery is eligible for entry. 
5 The affidavit blank printed 

below, or an exact copy, 
must be used when entering a 
fish. It must be signed by the 
person catching the fish, and by 
two witnesses who examined the 
fish and verified its weight and 
measurements. The affidavit is to be sworn to by the contes- 
tant before a Notary Public and his seal must be affixed. In 
case any contestant catches a fish when accompanied by a 
single guide, the affidavit can be sworn to upon coming out of 
the woods, the guide being the sole witness. Such an entry 
will be duly considered by the judges. 


6 The length, girth and weight of entered fish must be in- 


cluded in the affidavit, together with the make and type of 


tackle and lure used. Unless both length and girth are specified, 

the entry will be disqualified. 

7 Fish must be weighed on tested scales and measured with 
a tape measure, the length taken from end of lower jaw 


WHEN POSSIBLE SEND A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE FISH YOU 





with the mouth closed to tip of 
tail, and the greatest girth of 
fish taken. (See affidavit below.) 


All affidavits must be sent 

to the Editor of Prize Fish- 
ing Contest, Frecp & STREAM, 
578 Madison Ave., New York. 
Affidavits must be in within 
three weeks from the date the 
fish was caught, unless prevented 
by unusual conditions, when the 
judges will consider such de- 
layed affidavits. 


Q In the Wall-Eyed Pike 

Class an outline of the fish 
must be sent with the affidavit. 
This drawing is to be made by 
placing the fish on thin paper 
and an outline drawn with pen- 
cil, while the fins of the fish are 


held erect. 
10 In event of two or more 
fish weighing and measur- 
ing exactly the same, prizes identical in character with those 
offered will be given to each of those so tying. 
11 Winner of any prize must send in a statement telling 
HOW, WHERE and WHEN fish was caught. Complete 
story is desirable as one of these accounts is published each 
month under the caption, “Tales of Record Fish.” The best 
stories, accompanied by a good photograph showing the prize 
fish, are the ones usually selected. It is therefore advisable to 
furnish as many details as possible. 


l Prizes in each class to be outdoor equipment se- 
lected by the winner from merchandise advertised 
in FIELD & STREAM during 1933. 


ARE ENTERING 


JUDGES 


ROBERT H. (BOB) DAVIS, 7Vhe New York Sun, 


Famous author, editor and sportsman. 


EUGENE V. CONNETT, 3rd, 


angling writer. 
KENNETH F. LOCKWOOD, editor, author and angler. 
H. L. BETTEN, author and authority on Pacific trout. 


noted fly fisherman and 


x. x 


VAN CAMPEN HEILNER, Field Representative, Ameri- 


can Museum of Natural History. Author and angler. 


CHARLES O. HAYFORD, Superintendent New 
State Hatchery, Hackettstown. 


WILLIAM E. HASKELL, Jr., 
New York Herald-Tribune. 


Jersey 


Assistant to the President, 





EDITOR OF PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 
Fretp & SrrEAM, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 


Kind of Fish 
Where caught 


Weight 


Line Lure or Bait 


Caught by (Signed) 
Street City 


day of 


Sworn to before me this 





(AFFIDAVIT) 


I hereby swear that the following statements are the truth: 


Give manufacturers’ names of tackle and full specifications. 


Notary’s Signature 
Fish witnessed and weight and measurements verified by: 
2 


ABOVE TO BE TYPEWRITTEN OR CLEARLY LETTERED. 


GIRTH — AROUND 





S—LENGTH- FROM TIP OF Lowc® Jaw To TIP OF TAIL—* 


Length Girth When Caught 
..Rod used | OEE Ree. 
State (SEAL) 


(Signatures and addresses) 
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TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 37) 

As we left the dining-room, after a 
feast of culinary inventiveness known only 
in the far reaches of the North Woods, 
we met our guide Jack, who, we after- 
ward learned, was a trapper, lumber-jack, 
moose hunter and culinary genius. He 
possessed remarkable aptitude for his 
chosen occupation, and as he was prepar- 
ing our boat he frequently cast a glance 
toward our cabin. Needless to say, it 
spurred us on. i oa 

We were all set to try again for the 
ones that had got away in previous years. 
It was only a few minutes until the out- 
board sputtered rapidly, anxious to lend 
us a helping hand. There was a strong 
wind blowing, and the lake was rough. I 


knew we were flirting with an unwelcome | 


bath when we crossed the big stretch. En 
route I again tested my line and placed a 
Pikie Minnow on the snap. As soon as 
Jack shut off the motor I started to cast. 
My son’s tackle was a duplicate of mine. 
We cast alternately, so as to keep at least 
one bait in the water all the time. This 
routine was continued for about an hour, 
but only a few walleyes were hooked. 
Then I suggested a spot close by which 
had long been in my memory, for I had 
visited it on previous trips and either had 
a strike or a follow-up from a mighty 
muskie. So Jack rowed the boat toward 
the big stretch, where the strong autumn 





wind was lashing the water. As we neared | 


the favored spot I began to cast my plug 


again. After several casts which landed | 


just behind a protruding rock, I suddenly 
had a violent strike. A moment later I 


could see the muskie, with his mouth wide | 
open, nearly on the surface—a sight that 
would strike awe in the most blasé fisher- 
man. I believe a quart cup could have | 


been thrown into this muskie’s mouth. 


He immediately sounded, and there | 


seemed to be no bottom to this particular 
place as he reeled yard after yard from 
my reel. If ever I appreciated a level- 
winder, it was then. I at once put on the 
click and drag to prevent backlashes from 
the short but violent jerks. Jack, without 
being told, was heading the boat away 
from shore, and I worked the fish up 
again, this time within ten feet of the boat. 


HE wind was buffeting the boat about 
so that it was difficult for Jack to 


manage. I began to despair of success. The | 


muskie would sound and sulk, but short, 
quick jerks would put him into action 
again. I kept a compelling strain on him, 


and the increasing arc of the rod warned | 


me to be cautious. I must keep him in deep 
water. His runs continued for more than 
an hour, but he was growing perceptibly 
weaker and the rushes were not so long. 
His direction could then be controlled, 
although he still had plenty of fight in 
him, for as soon as I would get him close 
to the boat he would muster all his 
strength and rush away again. My part 
was to coax him back and keep him work- 
ing at all hazards. I was out to win, and 
so was he. These tactics were continued 
until I pulled him alongside. 


Then we looked around for a good land- | 


ing place, which fortunately was close by. 
It consisted of a rock gradually tapering 
into the water—an ideal spot for the pur- 
pose. Jack stood in about a foot of water 


and instructed me to draw the fish to 


him, which was not an easy matter. He 
placed both of his hands in the lower gill 
and pulled the mastodon ashore. Thus 
ended my most successful muskie day. 
The tackle which stood up so efficiently 
throughout this ordeal consisted of a True 
Temper rod, a Pflueger reel, an Ashaway 


line and a Pikie Minnow lure. 
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Steve Belak Had 


MONTAGUE 


AWARD 
‘AWARD a Montague Rod 


HEN he stepped into the Snake 

River on November 5 last to fish for 

trout, he had his 9-foot Montague 
Flipline fly rod. He had used it long and 
hard, knew it to be a splendid caster and 
a strong fighter. Well able to hold its own 
on that river of fast, heavy water and great, 
powerful trout. When he hooked the Gold 
Button steelhead shown, he put the Mon- 
tague Flipline to work and won the fight 
without trouble. 

Montague big fish awards, of Bronze, 
Silver and Gold Buttons, are made for 
thirty-seven different species of game fish, 
taken in this country and Canada. The 
weights required to win are high—every 
award stands for triumph in a battle royal. 
Such is Montague’s faith in Montague 

ods, 

Montague rods of split bamboo have been 
famous for superiority for well over half a cen- 
tury. Today Montague makes them better than 
ever—proves its confidence in them by the 
Montague Awards. Your dealer can sell you a 
Montague rod of split-bamboo, at any price you 
wish to pay, to exactly suit you for any kind of 
fishing in fresh water or salt water. Call on him 
today. 






Steve Belak and his 13-Ib. 


3 os. Snake River, Idaho, 

Gold Button _ steelhead MON LAGI 15 

trout, taken on a Montague 

Flipline Fly Rod. ROD AND REEL COMPANY 
o 


SEND COUPON TODAY 4 
FOR FULL INFORMATION Drawer A-K, Montague City, Mass. 


IW’ orld’s Largest Manufacturers of S plit-bambooRods 


Montague Rod & Reel Co., Drawer A-K Montague City, Mass. 


Send me your Fresh-Water Folder Salt-Water Folder 
Montague Awards Rules. A 
anttt 
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Montague Red - 5 sy 
Wing Fly Rod City State—_ 
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SHANNON [WiN SPINNERS 
Now Your Old 
Favorite ---in 
Trout Size 
| FLY ROD 


“<< |S HANNONS 


SAMPLE OFFER: Send dollar for the three sizes and 














1/32 0z.-45¢ 
1/64 02z.-40¢ 
Shown exact size. 
Also 1/16 0z.-50¢ 


\" 





two leaders, Catch more bass, trout and panfish with Trout Size. Exceedingly attrac- 
these light duralumin LIZZIES. Pretty as jewelry. tive and effective. Light weight. 
They flutter and struggle and look like real cripples Work perfectly on casts and re- 
Not like the usual ‘‘flyrod’’ hardware: you ean really trieve. Highest quality feather and 
cast a Fly Rod TIN LIZ with a fly rod. hackle No. 6 sneck hook, No. 
spoons. Patterns listed below. 


Each, 75e. 


New TIN LIZ Twins 







Made under 
J. P. Shannon 
Patents 


Bass Size. Weedless. Cast it 
anywhere and the only thing it will * 
catch is fish—and it surely catches | Troyt Patterns 
them. Handles eas!ly on any aver- White Miller 
age weight fly rod. 1/0 sneck hook. he mate Sall 
| No. spoons. Solid colors and Yellow Seny 
combinations of colors, in feather or | Parm. Belle 
bucktail fly. Each, T5c. Silver Doctor 
Your Dealer Can Supply You. Red Ant 7 
1933 catalog describes these and Cowdung 





Wt. per pair, % oz. $1.00. Think of it! ‘‘Fly Rod size" other lures for fly casters and bait | Red Ibis 
but heavy enough for bait casting. Get big bass and casters, Send for your copy now. Black Gnat 
pike as well as perch, crappies, etc. Plenty double F Professor 


headers! Shoot me a dollar and get sample 50c package 5 

leaders free. Send for catalog and casting leader free. The W. J. JAMISON co. jae pel 
ya oachman 

FRED ARBOGAST, 5 North St., Akron, Ohio. Dept. 24, 739 S. California Ave., Chicago | Queen of Waters 
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23rd Annual Field & Stream Fishing Contest 


7 Valuable Prizes for Big Fish 


HE following amounts in merchandise will be awarded in each of the 9 classes below. Any 
outdoor equipment displayed in the advertising columns of Fietp & STREAM during 1933 
may be selected by the winner. Fish grouped according to similarity of dates and conditions. 


BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontinalis) 


Must be taken before October Ist, 1933. 





BROWN TROUT (Salmo eriox) 
Must be taken before October Ist, 1933, 





STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 
(Salmo irideus) EASTERN Division 


_Must be taken before October Ist, 1933, east 
of the 95th meridian. 


STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 
(Salmo irideus) WesteRN Dtviston 

Must be taken before January Ist, 1934, west 
of the 95th meridian. 





Above three classifications of trout species must 
be taken by casting an ordinary artificial fly 
with fly fishing tackle, or caught by casting an 
artificial ‘“‘fly-rod light lure’; but a spoon or 
spinner alone, or combined with fly, or “‘fly-rod 
light lure’’ not allowable. Split shot or other 
sinker on leader in connection with arvificial fly 
or artificial “‘fly-rod light lure’’ not construed as 
being ordinary fly fishing and is therefore not 
allowable. 





9 First Prizes 
$50.00 each 
9 Second Prizes 
$35.00 each 
9 Third Prizes 
$25.00 each 
9 Fourth Prizes 
$10.00 each 
9 Fifth Prizes 
$10.00 each 











SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS (M'- 
cropterus dolomieu) 
Must be taken before November Ist, 1933. 


——$ 


Fish must be taken in or north of North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Arkansas, Kansas, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada and California. To assist the judges 
in determining whether the fish is a small-mouth 
or a large-mouth black bass, cut off the head, 
take it to a tackle-dealer or taxidermist, and if 
a small-mouth black bass, get an affidavit to the 
effect and send it in together with the regular 
form of affidavit as given in the contest condi- 
tions. No specified lure for black bass divisions. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) NORTHERN Division 


Fish must be taken before November Ist, 1933, 
in or north of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, 
Utah, ‘Nevada ‘and California. Identification 
affidavit not required for large-mouth bass in any 
division. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) INTERMEDIATE Dt- 
VISION 

Must be taken before January Ist, 1934, in 
West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, New 
Mexico, Arizona and Oklahoma. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) SOUTHERN Division 


_Must be taken before January Ist, 1934, in 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and 
Texas. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) FLoripA Division 


Must be taken before January Ist, 1934, in 
the state of Florida. 


HE following amounts in merchandise will be awarded in each of the 8 remaining classes. 
Any outdoor equipment display ed in the advertising columns of Fre_p & STREAM during 
1933 may be selected by the winner. Fish grouped according to similarity of dates and conditions. 


MUSKALONGE (Eso. masquinongy) 





GREAT NORTHERN PIKE (Eso- estor) 


rom 


(Identification: Sides with many whitish or 
yellowish spots, which are usually smaller than 
the eye of the fish; spots arranged somewhat in 
rows.) 





WALL-EYED PIKE (Stizostedion  vit- 


reum) 





taken before 


must be 


Above three 
December Ist, 


species 
1933. 








8 First Prizes 
$25.00 each 
8 Second Prizes 
$20.00 each 
8 Third Prizes 
$15.00 each 
8 Fourth Prizes 
$10.00 each 














LAKE TROUT 
cush) 


(Cristivomer namay- 





Must be taken before October Ist, 





STRIPED BASS (Roccus lineatus) 





(Due to the difficulty in distinguishing the 
channel bass from the black drum, a clear photo- 
graph showing side view of fish must accompany 
affidavit.) 


BLUEFISH (Pomatomus saltatrix) 


WEAKFISH (Cynoscion regalis) 





Above four be taken before 


November Ist, 


must 


species 
1933. 
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MISCELLANEOUS DID IT 
(Continued from page 13) 


my reel; but since I had used that reel the 
last time, I couldn’t vent my emotions. 

“Well,” continued Dud. “I’m all ready 
for the war. I s'pose if a man was real 
hungry, he’d make a little prayer afore he 
cast out. On the other hand, you take one 
of these fish hogs, and most generally 
they'll spit on a bait. An b'crotch, thar’s 
a parable fer ye! Too many of us ain't 
hungry. So we've swapped the prayer fer 
a gob of spit. Crotch, that ain’t poetic, an 
vet I’m feelin’ kinder poetic. Which puts 
me in mind of a kid that’s spent his money 
fer a prize package. He thinks, maybe, 
he’s goin’ to pull out sunthin’ useful, like 
a fish line. Then he reaches in an’ pulls 
out a pitcher of George Washington cuttin 
down a cherry tree. Well, here goes. 
Looks like you warn’t goin’ to git goin 
‘fore twilight.” : 

Probably you have waded up some little 
nondescript brook that creeps out of the 
country beyond the fences and the bill- 
boards, and come upon a beaver dam and 
a stretch of dark water reflecting limb- 
less cedars, gray as ghosts in a sand- 
storm. If so, you have tossed say a Parm 
Belle out on that water more or less be- 
cause of idle curiosity. Then suddenly you 
saw the glassy surface acting as though 
it were being pelted with hailstones the 
size of small green apples. You found that 
the place was full of little trout. It was 
a-swarm with fish hungry enough to eat 
one another. Precisely the same thing hap- 
pened when Dud tossed his flies out on this 
new pond. Only the trout were not little 
trout. They were impressive. 

Evidently Dud was taken by surprise. 
“Crotch!” he exclaimed, jerking his flies 
away from the charge of trout and allow- 
ing his backcast to settle on the water be- 
hind him. “I never—” he began. 

And there was almost an exact duplica- 
tion of commotion of hungry trout be- 
hind him. Doubtless my mouth flew open. 
I've seen some trout fishing in the wild, 
but this was a debacle. A great red-bellied 
trout leaped clear from the boil of a dozen. 
Dud had on an ordinary cast of three wet 
flies. He was fast to three trout in a 
splash. Now I know that wouldn't make 
front page, but it actually looked as 
though the three hooked trout would be 
eaten alive before Dud could get them to 
the canoe and thus save their lives. 


« HEM trout has had too much feed,” 

said Dud. “Hi-ho, thar goes one of 
‘em. But by Judas Priest, thar’s another 
on, so soon! Say, Mak, that one must be 
bigger, er sunthin’. Them critters is goin’ 
to smash my rod. No, here they come—go, 
I mean. That big one is free. Hump, thar’s 
another on. Ju-das! Must be six pounds 
of ’em. But thar ain’t much go to °em— 
don’t seem so.” 

I netted the three squaretails. They were 
as near alike as three daisies. Although 
they were not over fifteen inches long, 
they would weigh two pounds apiece. 

“Keep them,” directed Dud. “They're 
too fat to eat any more, an’ a trout can’t 
live without eatin’. See here, Mak, some- 
body’s been feedin’ them trout. I feel like 
a feller that was fishin’ in some lady’s 
glass aquarium. Let's try some other place 
in this pond.” 

So Dud paddled out toward the opposite 
shore. It was the sort of lake one would 
call cute, after a look at Moosehead. It 
lay down in a notch of hills which were 
covered with blackgrowth. I got my tan- 
gled line Teady for action. Dud had taken 
off two flies and with a pair of neat pincers 
was bending down the barb on his Profes- 
sor, | followed suit with a barbless fly. 

Perceiving that I was ready for action, 


Dud said, with a grin, “If ye’ve got the 
courage, lead the way. A feller ought to 
git behind a tree afore he done any fishin’ 
in this pond.” 

I cast, but nothing happened. Believe it 
or not, that was astonishing. I tried again. 
Dud began casting. And then they came— 
bing! bang! And those strikes were differ- 
ent. I set my hook automatically, and a 
vivid streak of courage rose up before my 
eyes. It cleared the water by three feet! 

“Salmon,” chuckled Dud. 

I could see, from the corner of my left 
eye, Dud’s rod responding to the rush and 


| 


57 


100% 


WATER PROOF 


fight of a real game fish. My own rod | 


was bending from butt to tip—from my 
hand to the gray water. Then it would, 


just as gallantly, lift. I caught the slack, | 


and the fish cleared again. 
Zip! Away went yards of line. 


Dud was talking, like a good general. | 


“Stidy, feller.” 

And I heard the soft, musical grind of 
his reel—yes, I mean musical. Dud has 
one of the nicest reels in the game. Then 


he was talking to me: “Crotch! I never | 
see no smallish salmon with so much git. | 


B’gum, Mak, I believe I'm a-goin’ to lose 
that fish, er else he’s a-goin’ to fly to 
pieces. Sunthin’s gotter bust.” 


leader. 
high 


OMETHING did bust. My 
Dud was still muttering in 
spirits. “Stidy, now, ye little cuss.” 

I turned my attention to Dud’s per- 
formance. He had a fish that would weigh 
about four pounds. It was still slashing, 
bucking, sounding. Dud wore a delighted 
grin. The morning light fell on his back 
and bare head. His shock of iron-gray hair 
was softened to a more youthful shade. 
His face was ageless under the spell of the 
moment. He might have been twenty. 

“One time,” he began, seeing that I was 
watching him, “some folks out in the back 
part of our town called up old Doc 
srownin’. Said they'd like to have him 
come right ont. ‘Pa,’ they says, ‘has got 
some kind of a spell.’ 

“Doc, he went right out; an’ when he 
stepped into the house, thar set the old 
feller with a goad-stick over his shoulder. 

“*Hello,’ he says to Doc. ‘I’m the Rear 
Admiral of the Universe, an’ I'm full of 
blood an’ brains.’ 

““No, you ain't.’ says old Doc; ‘ye’re 
full of hard cider.’ 

“Well, b’crotch, I’m feelin’ like I was 
one er t’other right now. I've got this fish 
about licked, an’ I'd like to see what the 
crotchly blazes it is.“I ain't—” 

For some time I had felt, subconscious- 
ly, that I could hear someone calling far 
away. The voice was agitated and insis- 
tent. As Dud worked his fish to our land- 
ing net I became fully conscious of that 
voice. It was bearing down upon us, and 
gaining in volume as it approached. 

But the matter at hand was engrossing. 
[ slid the net under the whipped fish and 
lifted it, still protesting to the last, into 
our borrowed canoe. Then I saw the mate 
to the canoe we were in. It was making 
for our general position at a furious rate. 
In the bow sat a ponderously fleshy in- 
dividual who was evidently yelling and 


gesticulating at us. Although this dynamic | 


figure was positively the center of the pic- 
ture, I noticed that he was being paddled 
toward us by a man in a rather impressive 


and familiar type of uniform. Then I shot | 


a look at Dud. True to form, he was not 
at all alarmed nor excited. 
“Blinkity-blank! (Censored. . . . 


Cen- | 


sored. . . . Censored)! Can't you skunks | 


hear me?” 

Having thus delivered himself, the man 
swung his arms in a half circle, indicating, 
I suppose, utter exasperation. Evidently he 
had, for the time being, exhausted his flow 
of the mother-tongue. But with a her- 
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culean effort that threw his whole anatomy 
out of line, he began again—still shout- 
ing as though we were a mile or more 
away: “Officer, put ’em under arrest; 
and if there’s any law here, or in h---, I'll 
tend to the rest.” 

“Crotch!” muttered Dud, in what was 
doubtless intended for an undertone. “That 
feller is mad, ain't he? Tain’t Rufous.” 

“Rufous! You fool!” bellowed the man 
in the bow of the other canoe. “Rufous! 
(Censored. . . . Censored). Of course, it 
isn't. It’s a Salmo trideus.” 

“Now what’s he cussin’ in?” said Dud. 

“He says it’s a rainbow—that last fish.” 

“Oh,” said Dud, brightening up. There- 
upon he reached for his last fish, holding 
it aloft. ‘How’s that fer fish? An’ can’t 
they fight!” 

Our visitor’s face became apoplectic. 
After a minute of struggle he shouted, 
“Put ’em under arrest!” 

“What fer?” demanded Dud. 

“What for! What for! Oh, by— You 
sit there and—” 

“If ye keep on talkin’ to me like that,” 
said Dud, “I dunno but what I'll quit 
settin’ an’ git up an’ walk on water. An’ 
if I had yer line, I dunno but I'd try to 
make people think I could do it, anyway.” 

Evidently the warden thought it was 
time for his piece. He took out a pad. 
“Your name and address,” he demanded. 

“Well, now, Mak,” drawled Dud, “what 
shall we tell that young feller? If we was 
some folks, we might git away with a non- 


| de-plume er sunthin’, but lookin’ like we 
rv 


do— 

“T asked you what your name was,” said 
the warden crisply. 

I noted that his uniform and badge were 
brand-new. That was the trouble with the 
place. Everything was new—even the idea 
of posted waters in northern Maine. 

Dud’s lean face tightened just a bit. A 
hard expression flowed into his blue eyes 
as he looked at the young warden. “Ye 
kin have my name, Mister. It’s Dud Dean, 
an’ I hang my hat in—” 

“Dud Dean!” exclaimed the man in the 
bow. “You say your name is Dud Dean! 
Well, you gol-darn old fool, why didn't 
you say so in the first place?” 

The warden and I became mere spec- 
tators. 

“Well, if it hain’t strainin’ dip-lo-matic 
relations, suppose you tell me who in 
crotch ye are,” said Dud, and the hard 
look melted from his face. 

“Me? Why, don’t you remember Tobias 
Winterby? I’ve fished from h--- and back 
with you.” 

“It’s a wonder we ever got back,” said 
Dud. “So you're Rufous’ brother, be ye. 
Judas Priest, but ye’ve aged!” 


SURPRISED look spread over the 

face of the fat man. Apparently it 
had not occurred to him that he had aged 
while the rest of the world of his day was 
slipping. For a moment I was afraid that 
he contemplated ramming us down. But 
presently he began to laugh. 

“Ho, that’s a hot one, Dean! You old 
gray-headed hedgehog, you. But never 
mind that. You found my fish game, didn’t 
you? They ought to be. Do you know 
what fish like that cost at a hatchery? 
One dollar a pound.” 

“Ye shouldn’t mix ’em up so,” said Dud. 
“They don't go good together. How ye 
goin’ to keep anythin’ as tame as them 
trout be, with anythin’ as wild as them 
pink salmon is?” 

“If there were a few more round this 
neck of the woods like you, Dean, and that 
long friend of yours, I couldn’t keep 
sharks. But tell me; how did you happen 
over here? Who’s advertising my place?” 

Here was a chance to even up our score 
with Bert, the shoveler. He had draped his 
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coat over the sign on the gate and ge 
coyed us into trouble, which, for all h. 
knew, might have been serious. 
“Well, I'll tell ye,” replied Dud. “fy, 
like this. Feller I useter know, by th 
name of Moses Tuttle, took a job cuttiy 
long-logs one winter. Somebody met hin 
that spring. 
“*Well,’ they says, ‘how'd ye make it? 
“‘Oh, by sorrows,’ says Moses, ‘I went 
behind. It was miscellaneous that done jt 
We bought all our supplies through th § 
company ; an’ when I settled up with 'en, 
I owed them money. Every other thing o 
their bill was miscellaneous this an’ mis. 
cellaneous that. What, in blazes, says | tp 
myself, are they talkin’ about? We ain} 
had any of that stuff. I took the bill in ty 
the cook an’ asked him if he’d had apy 
miscellaneous. He swore he hadn't. By 
they made me pay fer it jest the same!” 
“So,” concluded Dud, “I'd say that i | 
was miscellaneous that brung us in here 
But fer all that, I could stand another 
round with one of them rainbows.” 
“Hump,” said Tobias Winterby, “ 
shouldn't wonder if you could. My camp is 
up in the spruces. Come on in and haye 
some dinner.” 


THE OLD WARDEN ON 
SUCKERS 
(Continued from page 31) 


a lot about fish and runs a big trout clu) 

and talks like a hand who knows his way © 
around. He’s about as good a friend to © 
suckers as I’ve run across. He’s sold on © 
the idea that in a lot of streams, both here § 
and in Canada, sucker spawn makes food 
for trout in the spring, and he says hes © 
never yet seen a top-notch trout brook e 
without a good supply of suckers. } 

“Hewitt did one interestin’ thing a while 
back. In one of his feeding pools he had 
forty big browns. He put in about four 
hundred suckers, three to five inches long, 
for ’em to feed on, and somehow ten little 
trout got into the pool by mistake, A 
month later, when they cleaned out the 
pool, he found that most all the suckers 
had been gobbled up, but that the ten little 
trout were all there. Looks as if browns 
prefer suckers to their own kin, don't it? 

“But I don’t want you to think I’m con | 
tendin’ that the sucker never does damage © 
All you got to do is to read up on the § 
species to be sure of that. Last winter | 
got hold of some reports. Roosevelt Wild 
Life Annals, they were, and they're inter- 
estin’ reading. Me, I have to go at ’em © 
with a dictionary on one knee, but its © 
kind of worth it. i 

“Now, all kinds of things have been § 
found out about the food of suckers. From 
one lake in New York, I recall, they foun’ 
‘em full of caddis-worms and midge larvat © 
and other things with big names and littl 7 
consequence. A mess of suckers taken ott | 
of Lake Superior were living on plankton / 
and insect larvae; others were chock ful 
of algae. A man named Clemens studied ” 
‘em in Lake Nipigon, Ontario, and fount | 
that they were lickin’ up larvae and tiny | 
little plants and gettin’ fat on the diet 
That’s one side of the picture. 

“A party named Bensley finds the suck 
ers live principally on mollusks and littl 
shell-fish but that it raises hob with the 
spawn of whitefish, trout and herring aml 
that when it goes up rivers to spawn tt 
eat other spawn on the way. This sam 
man claims the sucker will go right mt 
a bass spawning-bed and gobble up the 
eggs. Me, I don’t know. I’ve helped seitt 
suckers off what some of the boys claimel 
was an occupied bass bed and helped ot 
‘em open and found their stomachs empty. 
That’s just once I did it, though. 

“You can find all sides to the sucker 
diet argument in those reports, but I wat 
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to go back to Round Lake. Lots of suck- 
ers, lots of other fish; few suckers, few 
of the other species. Mean anythin’ ?” He 
shrugged. “Just that there sa lot more to 
find out than we know. That’s what it 
means to me. ; 

“But there is one thing to say for the 
sucker, boys. We don’t go after him much, 
but the other fish—what they do to him is 
a caution. You all know that if you go to 
any minnow dealer in these parts and want 
sucker minnows you pay a higher price 
than you do for shiners. Why? Because 
they bring results. What’s that mean to 
our lakes? Just this: that if the sucker 
ain't a spawn-eater—and mind you, I’m 
doin’ a lot of iffing, now—he’s prime food 
for our bass and pike. Those fish, we all 
know, are fish-eaters. If the sucker gobbles 
up tiny animal life and rounds it off with 
a lot of vegetable matter and thrives and 
multiplies, why then he’s makin’ a food 
supply for bass and pike, ain’t he? If they 
don’t have somethin’ besides their own 
kind to eat, how we goin’ to expect to have 
any fishing?” 

He smiled around the half circle as 
Henry frowned. 

“Henry, you said one thing a while back. 
Fishing’s gettin’ not much better, and 
same time there’s more demand for it. 
Ain't there, perhaps, a lot in that? In the 
growing demand, I mean? More fisher- 
men, fewer fish? 

“And there’s so danged little we really 
know! I’d honestly hate to see you boys 
cleanin’ out suckers just now. We're dead 
certain they make food for the fish we all 
want to catch. It ain’t been proved yet that 
they're spawn-eaters in all waters. You 
know, we’ve monkeyed with nature so 
much and haven’t been sure of ourselves 
that I, for one, don’t like to be a party to 
it any more until I’m a lot more sure of 
myself than I am‘now. A half dozen states 
are studyin’ these things; the Federal 
Government is; a lot of colleges are, too. 
Maybe we're goin’ to get somewhere after 
a while if we can kind of sit tight and 
make up our minds that goin’ off half 
cocked might—might, mind you—kind of 
kill the goose that lays the golden egg.” 

Henry shook his head. “Gosh, Warden, 
I didn’t know anybody had a good word 
to say for the sucker! You sure have got 
me stopped! I don’t want to start anything 
that may have a bad kick-back. But you 
can see the fix we’re in. What have you 
got to suggest we might do to get the 
boys steamed up again?” 

The old fellow’s mouth twitched and 
his blue eyes brightened. 

“Say, there’s so many things! So many 
new things are comin’ along all the time 
that folks can do to help fishing and hunt- 
ing, if they just will, that a man gets sort 
of stopped tryin’ to choose. You give me a 
little time, now—time to think it over and 
paw through some of these reports the 
technical staff keeps sendin’ out. If you 
can wait just three, four weeks, I’ll give 
you an idea that can’t possibly go wrong!” 


A HOUND-CHASING DEER 
(Continued from page 19) 


charge of black powder and buckshot. 
“Before Elviry had got well under way, 

I sighted my four deer coming back up the 
creek through the edge of the swamp, run- 
ning low and like gray streaks. About fifty 
feet from the creek in my direction a 
large pine had fallen and gall-berry bushes 
ad grown high around the trunk. The 
does had crossed the creek and were near- 
ing this thicket when Elviry burst through 
upon them. Two of the deer wheeled and 
headed for the wooded slope to my left, 
the hound right after them in full tongue. 
Perceiving that the dog was leaving 
the scene, the old doe of the quartet 


sprang over the log and squatted in the | 


gall-berry bushes. The fourth deer, a half- 


grown yearling—evidently the offspring | 


of the hiding doe—had wheeled to my 
right into the marsh and stopped. 

“What potentialities! Two frightened 
deer starting for the ridge to my left with 
Elviry hot behind them, the old doe hiding 
in the path the pack might be expected 
to take, and the youngster in the marsh 
awaiting developments. I had ceased to be 
the hunter and was a paralyzed spectator. 
Later I wouldn't have swapped four 
bagged deer for the scene that followed. 

“The pack had now crossed the creek 
from the swamp and was charging in full 
blast for the fallen pine. The old doe, 
either paralyzed with fear or feeling se- 
cure in her concealment, waited until the 
hounds were literally upon her before 
springing out. Like a flushed rabbit she 
left the thicket and headed after her flee- 
ing companions, the frenzied hounds 
stringing out in her wake. At one glance 
I could see all three deer making for the 


adjoining slope, the pack filling the air | 


with the throaty babble that is music to 
the hunter and terror to the hunted. 


OR the moment the rush of events 


had caused me to forget the young | 








deer. But that youngster was not long out | 


of the picture. The exciting scene she had | 


just witnessed must have been too taxing 
on her nerves, or in her haste to get back 


into the swamp when Elviry met the | 


quartet just beyond the fallen pine she 


failed to see her mother dive into the gall- | 


berry thicket and hide; so, lost for the mo- 
ment, she wasted no time in seeking to 
rejoin her when the old doe did finally 
reappear on the scene. 


“At any rate, the other deer and their | 


baying pursuers had no more than started 
up the slope when I was amazed to behold 


the wide-eyed little fellow streaking across | 


the foot of my ridge, charging straight 
after the pack of hounds! 


“TI thank my lucky stars that the course | 
up the | 
slope that offered such a perfect view of | 


taken by the first two deer led 


this strange race. The pair was now half 


up the rise, with Elviry about fifty yards | 


behind. Then came the single doe, straight 
in line and a little more than a hundred 
yards back. Trailing her raced the pack 
of a dozen hounds, their sonorous notes 
ringing back to me in wild medley, their 
white patches flashing in the sunlight. 
“Then—a sight to thrill the heart of any 
sportsman—bounded that little yearling 
doe, fast closing the gap between her and 
the hounds. And did that youngster run! 
The leading deer were now topping the 
ridge, and the string of deer and dogs 
along down the slope presented a scene of 


action incomparable in its thrilling drama, | 
richer and more vivid in memory than any | 


I have ever been privileged to look upon. 

“The little fellow bringing up the rear 
in such a worthy manner had now over- 
taken the trailing members of the pack, 
and without hesitation she darted in and 
out among those dogs, passing, dodging, 
bounding, her little flag bobbing its chal- 


lenge as she cleared one after another of | 


the baying mob until, as the leading dogs 
disappeared over the ridge, she too flashed 
out of sight—leaving me spellbound and 
feverishly hoping the game little animal 
would safely pass every dog and finally, 
with its mother, find a refuge safe from 
the annoyances of man and dog. 

“My hope was realized for the day at 
least, for none of our party had a shot 
at these deer and the dogs were finally 
brought in. And not until I had described 
that marvelous race to my companions did 
they understand why I had failed to re- 


load my gun—or why all the powder had | 


spilled out of my powder-horn.” 


HE Colonel tried to be kittenish 

... but the result was catastrophe! 
There is one tobacco that domestic 
pets (from wives to kittens) run 
towards, not away from! 

With Sir Walter Raleigh you are 
almost guaranteed a perfect smoke. 
Why the “almost”? Simply because 
no tobacco can overcome the handicap 
of a foul, unkept pipe. In a well- 
preserved briar there is just nothing 
like the satisfaction you get out of a 
bowlful of Sir Walter Raleigh’s fra- 
grant, mild mixture, kept fresh in 
gold foil. 

Your nearest tobacconist has this 
orange and black tin of rare Kentucky 
Burleys. You'll agree with thousands 
of particular smokers that it’s the cat’s! 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corporation 
Louisville, Kentucky, Dept. U-54 


Send for this 


FREE 


BOOKLET 
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THE TIME IS NOW 
By Henry Clay Foster 


HE bystander enjoys no great 

measure of esteem among partici- 

pants because his wise cracks are 

usually intended merely to show 
off his own sense of humor—or lack of it. 
Sut sometimes it takes the outsider to tell 
us the obvious. And I had just such an 
experience recently. It was at the Motor 
Boat Show. I was talking to’a friend who 
always came to the annual exposition and 
never bought a boat or otherwise evinced 
much interest in boats, and I wondered 
why. Oh, yes, he always accepted gladly 
when any boat-owner asked him to come 
along—but who doesn't? Show me a 
human being between 
the ages of seven and 
seventy who won't, 
and I'll show you the 
prize misanthrope of 
these more or less 
United States. 

“Ye-ah, I know it’s 
a great sport. Sure I 
do,” he told me. “I 
may get a boat soon, 
too. Made up my mind, 
in fact. But—and it’s a 
big but at that—why, 
oh why, are you motor 
boat fiends always in 
such a damnable hur- 
ry about everything? 
Don’t you ever start 
doing anything on 
time? Or does it take 
all year to do what 
you set out to do? 
Answer me that—and 
you'll remove the only 
doubt I have about 
motor boating as my 
chosen sport—for me 
and the family, too, 
for that matter.” 

I suppose I looked 
insulted at first. I felt it—until I took time 
to think it over. Then I grinned—grinned 
like the teacher in the little red school 
house when the boy in the dunce cap pulls 
a bright one. And the more I thought 
about it the more I grinned. I saw more 
in that remark than he did—knowing boat- 
men better, perhaps. But it took him to 
make that wise crack—instead of me. 

“I'll undertake to enlighten you,” I 
answered loftily. “It’s because motor boat- 
ing fiends, as you call us, are all so darned 
enthusiastic that we run and stumble in- 
stead of strolling along at a leisurely pace 
without anything to look forward to in 
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Edited by Henry*Cray Foster 





This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcomed. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 
We are not prepared, however, to supply 
building plans, blueprints or specifications. 
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life. Laugh that off! Now I'll enlighten 
you further. Maybe some of us do plan 
more spring overhauling than we can do 
in the number of sunny week-ends al- 
lowed us by the weather man, but that’s 
enthusiasm, too. Sometimes we rush from 
the office to get a spin in the twilight with 
a couple of guests when the boat is moored 
quite a distance away, but that’s enthu- 


The Johnson outboard brought him where the big ones are 


siasm, too, Big Boy! Or else it’s the en- 
thusiasm of the guests we've asked who 
just can't wait to get aboard and get 
going. 

“And now here’s where 1 put a sharp 
one to you: If you've decided that you are 
actually going to get a boat, what in Sam 
Hill are you waiting for? You’ve been 
coming to these shows every year and 
looking over every boat on the floor, ask- 
ing 1,000,000 questions, some of them fool- 
ish, about each one—and now you say 
you're going to get one. I take it you 
mean you are going to have one afloat 
this year. Maybe! No doubt you think you 
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are. But I bet you think you can walk 
into a show room and have them wrap 
up one then and there and take it out 
under your arm like you would a loaf of 
bread or a bottle of ink. Well, that’s where 
you're wrong. It takes time to get ready 
for the season, even after you've decided 
on the kind and model you want or can 
afford. That is, it takes time to have it 
ready for use, no matter how complete it 
may seem beforehand. You are an ideal 
motor boat fiend already, being all ready 
for a big hurry later. Why? Because you 
aren't getting started right now for the 
coming season. Believe it or not, Brother, 
the time is now to prepare for entering the 
sport which is easier to enter this year 
than ever before, because your dollars buy 
more boat now than they ever would be- 
fore or ever will again. 

“And listen, too, 
Big Boy, I don’t care 
what kind of boat you 
get. If it’s a boat for 
the family as you hint 
and that sounds like 
a cruiser—you and the 
family are wasting 
precious hours, days 
and weeks of pleasure 
and anticipation. 





“AS long as I have 
been in the boat- 
ing sport, I’ve seen it 
happen year after year 
that people wait until 
the warm days in April 
and May come around 
before they start in to 
get a boat. And then 
they are the worst of 
all boat folk in their 
hurry. I’m not selling 
boats and I don’t care 
— what kind of boat you 
, get, so long as it gives 
you the fun you ex- 
pect. But I would like 
to see you get a full 
season’s enjoyment out of it if you do 
decide to get one.” 

With that homily off my chest I cooled 
down and left him to his meditations. 
Maybe he was glad of it. But he got his 
boat the next day—a neat little family 
cruiser of standard make. And since then 
he and his wife and two kiddies have been 
having the time of their lives getting 
ready for the season. He is studying charts 
and gravely discussing cruises with the 
porch-chair experts and she is planning 
menus, a compact assortment of cooking 
utensils for the galley, and both are in- 
viting everybody they know to come along 
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for launch, cruiser, 
runabout, or sail yacht 


Put a tried and trusty all-marine Ker- 
math engine in your boat. Then you'll 
know what the last word in boating sat- 
isfaction really means. Quick, easy 
starting, eager, responsive power flow— 
new economy of operation— years of 
consistently fine performance — guaran- 
teed dependability — all combine in a 
Kermath to give you that extra factor 
of safety and performance to make 
boating a real pleasure. There’s a 
Kermath size 
any 
and 
type of 


450 


built to fit 
pocket book 
every 
boat — 4 to 
horsepower. 


correctly designed for 
your boat. 
FREE: This new Boat 
Buyer’s Guide, illustrating 
and fully describing all 





on request. 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
Detroit 


KERMATH 
5888 Commonwealth Avenue, 


ERMATH 


A KERMATH ALWAYS RUNS 


th SEA EAGLE SCOUT 


IF 


YOU WOULD LIKE TOOWN 


an Inboard Motorboat 


JUST MAIL THIS COUPON 


@ And we will send you without obliga- 
tion complete literature describing every 
detail of this beautiful 45 H.P. Inboard 
Runabout in the 16 ft. class—built of 
puncture-proof galvanized Armco Iron 
plates, equipped with non-sinkable air 
chambers—complete, ready to operate. 


Ask for our Owner- 
Demonstrator Plan. . 
which gives you your 
own Sea Eagle at a 
Big Discount .... 


use it to 
The 


Mullins boat line includes outboards as low as $72 


@ Own your own boat at a discount 
demonstrate and sell other boat lovers. 


everything for sportsman, camper, fisherman. 


Mullins Manufacturing Corporation | 


| 
| 


land to under-estimate the time necessary 


Boat Division 20 Mill Street Salem, Ohio 
Please send complete information. 
I am interested in Owner-Demonstrator Plan. 


Name 


tddress 





Economize with an engine 


kinds of boats — mailed 














| with them. At such a rate he will be lying 


about the speed of his boat before it is 
launched and she will be calling it “our 
yacht” at the bridge club before Decora- 
tion Day. 

Theirs is a case in point for all new- 
comers to the sport. Because one old-timer 
shot off his face on the subject, they got 
going in time. And because it worked out 
so well, that same old-timer is trying to 
pass it along to you—unless you own a 
boat already. If you do, you still are not 
beyond the pale of his preaching. It’s the 
time of year when he feels like an oracle 
and is all set to speak on everybody’s 
shortcomings including his own. 

That chap was right when he said we 
boatmen are always in such a damnable 
hurry about something. And when I put 


Pee» ‘ aah Be 


it all down to enthusiasm, I did so with 
my tongue in my cheek. It is often due 
to enthusiasm, but not always. We in the 
northern clime who have to put our boats 
into winter storage each autumn and let 
them repose under canvas for four or five 
months without touching them, are the 
most likely ones to hurry in spring. We 
do a lot of conversational boating during 
the winter season, and we enjoy it im- 
mensely, although we get awfully reckless 
with facts. It takes a whole summer of 
actual boating to bring us down to normal 
veracity. But because boating in the north- 
ern states is a seasonal sport, we fre- 
quently don't get started soon enough in 
the spring to do all the things we should 
or want to do to our boats before launch- 
ing time. I venture that at least seven out 
of every ten of us are guilty of late start- 
ing or over-planning every spring. 

The time is now—for preparing for the 
coming season, even if we own a boat in 
perfect condition and which needs only a 
single coat of paint and varnish before 
going into commission. Every season there 
are things to replace, and many of us wait 
to do our shopping for the new items until 
so late in the season that we can seldom 
get exactly what we want or have to wait 
for it to come from the factory. That isn’t 
efficient boating, even if I do it myself, 
sometimes, and maybe that’s why I am 
preaching it with such fervor. I claim I 
have made every fool mistake any boat- 
man could make and yet continue to in- 
habit this planet. So I can talk on these 
subjects as a result of first-hand experi- 
ence. And one of the most frequent mis 
takes I've made is to continue my con- 
versational boating too long each spring 
and to procrastinate on getting definite 
plans under way for launching time. 

One of the most human errors that the 
boatman is heir to is to over-estimate the 
amount of work he can do each spring 
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for each job planned. Our enthusiasm does 
tend to make us over-eager and too thor. 
ough in lots of our jobs—or else it makes 
us too optimistic and negligent of jobs 
that should be done. Personally, I’ve way. 
ered between these two extremes for 
years, and if you haven’t you are a maryel 
of consistency who ought to be embalmed 
and put in a marine museum. Also, jt 
seems to me that most of us tend to leaye 
the wrong things to the last—for instance 
the cushions. Most of us think of such 
things as the finishing touches, to be at- 
tended to just before launching. And half 
the time they aren't attended to at all, be- 
cause we get into a jam on the time ele- 
ment and put the cushions aboard as they 
are. 

If we came down at the beginning of the 





This Matthews twin-screw stock cruiser has a short awning for fishing 


spring overhauling period, aired the cush- 
ions well in the sun and took or sent them 
home or to the renovator early in the 
spring, they would be ready in ample time 
for launching. They wouldn't be lying 
around to be handled by greasy hands or 
to get spotted from oily wrenches when 
the engine is being made ready for the 
season’s service. The same applies to the 
curtains, if any—to the ports and win- 
dows, to the side-curtains of the cockpit 
or bridge, and to many other parts of the 
boat and its equipment, commonly left to 
the last for attention. 

Another human error of us boatmen, 
although more frequent among newcom- 
ers to the sport, is to put more work on 
the looks of the boat than upon the under- 
body and engine. In other words, we get 





FISHING the Gulf Stream 

from the cockpit of a power- 
ful fishing boat or a twin-motored 
cruiser has its thrills, but imagine 
fighting a big game fish out of 
sight of land from a little open 
cockpit 16-foot boat powered with 
a single-cylinder gasoline engine! 
“FROM A 16-FOOT BOAT,” 
by Hamilton M. Wright, in the 
May issue, is full of thrills. 











engrossed in “prettying her up” and give 
too little attention to the working parts 
upon which her real usefulness depends. 
For instance, I have seen two fellows 
spend hours rubbing down mahogany 

refinishing it on a boat which had a bad 
rudder post or a leaky stuffing box or 4 
length of seam which needed recaulking. 
And while all of us like a yachty-looking 
boat, we are loud weepers when she de- 
velops rudder or stuffing-box troubles of 
begins to leak after we have sent her 
down the ways and are fondly dreaming 
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of a season’s unalloyed pleasure. The time 
is now to get a clear picture of the real 
requirements OL the boat, and to attend to 
the essentials of both performance and ap- 
pearance, without neglecting either or be- 
coming too intent on unimportant items. 

Before we actually get into the spring 
overhauling is the time to form the defi- 
nite plan of procedure which should be 
evolved with due regard to unexpected 
delays, inclement weather and other un- 
avoidable difficulties. Too intense a pro- 
gram of overhauling always gets us into 
feverish haste toward the end of May, 
and usually, too, we have set a week-end 
for the first cruise which seems to be ap- 
proaching too fast for our plans. Instead 
of cancelling the schedule, we often cling 
to it obstinately and make our spring work 
too strenuous in hours and exercise to be 
enjoyable. 

After all, whether we use our boats for 
fishing, hunting, swimming, transporta- 
tion, or the pleasures of cruising, they 
should be sources of unending pleasure to 
us, regardless of season. I doubt if many 
people own boats who do not get a real 
joy out of caring for them out of season 
as well as using them in season. But well- 


made plans can make a whale of a differ- | 


ence in the amount of pleasure or the 
annoyances of haste incident to owning a 
boat of any model in any waters anywhere. 


THOSE NEW MODELS 
By Timothy Perkins 


HE 1933 models seem to possess | 
more roominess, comfort and sim- | 
plicity, of design and lay-out, than in pre- | 


vious years. This applies to both cruisers 
and runabouts, although it is certainly 
hard to improve on the 1932 and 1931 
designs in some respects. The tendency to 
think of a boat now as more than a mere 
water conveyance, as a yacht which should 
possess accommodations for comfort for 
the day or week or month, is reflected in 
the 1933 models more clearly than ever. 
The cruisers are equipped with larger and 
more commodious galleys, bunks are 


wider and more comfortable for sleeping, 
electric lighting more nearly approaches 
the completeness of that in our homes, 
and even the smaller cabins have head- 
room for adults. Cockpits and bridge decks 
which are enclosed or can be converted 


Here is a Seaman “Class A” sailing sea 
skiff, 114% feet by 52 inches, with a draft 
of 16 inches 


into cabins for the night, thus enlarging 
the over-night accommodations of the 


boat, are now widely accepted in the new 


cruisers, 
Runabouts appear to take two opposite 








Cempare ELTO Values 
with Any Other Make — 
Send Today for Free 
Comparison Charts! 
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SUPER SINGLE--°6975 | 





-++++Wours for as Low as*69.2 
a 8 lpn year the plainest, least expensive of boats can step 


out with an Elto whose specifications spell the last word 
in outboard performance—at a price that makes the thriftiest 
of purses open up with “That’s a buy — get one”! 
Advanced engineering? Even the handy Super Single, priced at $69.75, 
offers every Elto feature named above. It is built around the silent, 
internal Rotary Valve that increases power as much as 27%, hereto- 


These Comparison enable you fore available only on far costlier motors. The Super Single slips off 

pad ey me ey ore its effortless miles with tranquil quietness, for its design incorporates 

talks down to cogineering facts — give silencing principle new to outboards. Vapor-charged with the Flash- 

ped pera ry a boating. +~=« Start Primer, it leaps away with a single flick of the starter cord. One 
dollars. Weite for chars todey! = lever controls every change of speed. 

— <n * Like every Elto model the « Single comes to ith its 
es F \ certified —dynamometer om by Pitusburgh Busting Lecaaney = 
od Os pervision of National Outboard Association. You know you'll get the pow- 








er you pay for. Super Series catalog and Comparison Charts on request. 
Write ELTO DIVISION, Outboard Motcrs Corp., 4020 N. 27th St., Milwaukee. 


SUPER 
SERIES 









DEALERS WANTED 


With 


minutes. So simple a child ca 
maker for boat livery men. 
ERMEN. 


560 N. ELDER AVE. 


the MILLICAN PEDAL-OAR you 
guide or reverse the boat with your feet, leaving 
both hands free. Can be put on ordinary boat in 2 


Write for your free circular 
CHALLENGE GAUGE & TOOL CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





$10.00 DOWN 
Buys your 
Acme Folding Boat 


You take no risk. Liberal MONEY 
BACK 5 day FREE TRIAL GUAR- 
ANTEE. Many models—canoes, one 
seat sport boats, square sterns for 
outboard motors. Best quality through- 
out. Won't snag, tear or leak. Carry 
heavy loads. Set up ready for use in 
8 minutes. Used world over and by 
Govt. Engineers. Only practical fold- 
ing boat. Write today. Learn about 
NEW EASY PAYMENT PLAN! 


ACME BOAT CO. 
1 Pine St. Miamisburg, Ohio 












Weight 29 Ibs. 
Folds 
Compactly 


$39.85 


propel, 


n operate it. Money 
IDEAL FOR FISH- 

















Wilson 





Fo 


Woode 


Co., A 





dealer. 


running board. Fold in one 
minute. 10 foot, weight 80 
Ibs., $39 f.0.b. Los Angeles ; 
8 ft., 60 Ib., $36. Send for 
circular. Hammond Lumber 


Angeles, Cal., or your local 


Id-Flat 


n Boat. 


ESKANOE PADDLE BOATS 
Cedar Kayaks 


5 elegant models. 
Sises 14, 16, 17, 19. 
20f, s 


Carry on 6 Folding Boats 


ealling Kayaks. $49 and up. 
 Sea- 


lameda at 21st, Los| Ml Sasthncrt dteecatver serene 
KAYAK BOAT CO., ine. 147 E. 84th St. New York City 



















OAT VALUE 


@The Sprig Boat is not only 
the greatest value ever offered 


be found anywhere. Designed 
by a veteran boat builder, made 
. of genuine clear, dry Pacific 
Coast Sitka Spruce, precision manufactured to as- 


adapted for outboard motors. 


SAFE, STURDY—14 feet long, 52-inch beam, 18- 
inch sides. Made of Sitka Spruce—toughest known 
wood for its weight. Completely manufactured ready 
to assemble with bolts, brass screws, one pair oar 
locks. Six and one-half foot varnished spruce oars 


two sets locks, $27.75. 


with every piece cut to fit and a detailed illustrated 
chart for assembling. All pieces numbered. Hundreds 
of satisfied Sprig owners say assembling is a pleasant, 
simple task. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS GREATEST 
BOAT VALUE. Order direct TODAY. Send check, 
money order, or draft. Illustrated folders on request. 





THE SPRIG BOAT 


DEPT. FS3, M. & M. WOODWORKING CO. 
Kenton Station, Portland, Oregon 


A suHIP ON 
YOUR SHOULDER 


Wirn your pack on your back, you can carry 
this craft from one lake into another. It’s so light 


and neatly balanced that portage is easy. You 
can get "way back into the woody wilderness, by 
water .. . hunt and fish from a canoe, like an 
Indian. A canoe’s a complete vacation! 

Old Towns are the real thing. Authentic Indian 
models are built of tough, light wood covered 
with canvas. They handle easily, like a birch-bark 
- «e nimble and fast. They’re strong to last 
through years of use. 

It is easy to carry an Old Town Canoe on your 
car. Send for a free catalog. It shows many 
models (1933 prices lowered to $55) —paddling, 
sailing, square stern and sponson. Also outboard 
boats, including big, fast, all-wood family models 
Rowboats; dinghies. Write today! Old Town 
Canoe Co., 411 Middle St., Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes” 
POO 


STAR 


METAL 
BOATS 





N Sinkable 





The most skillfully designed and best constructed 
crafts for the least amount of money. A complete line 
of flat and semi-round bottom boats for rowing or light 
outboard motors. Hunting and fishing boats, vee 
bottom outboard motor boat Ketter quality at lower 
prices. Catalogue Free 
STAR TANK & BOAT CO. 

N. Cottage Ave.. Goshen, Ind. 





Dept. F 











but the finest boat ofitstype to | 


semble easily, every part to fit perfectly. Ideally | 


$3.90 per pair extra ...16-FOOT SPRIG. 3 seats, 


EASY TO ASSEMBLE—The Sprig comes to you | 





directions in development—one is toward 
style and the other is toward a more 
variegated utility. The stream-lining of 
many high-class runabouts has certainly 
given them a sleek and rakish appearance 
which is the utmost in style and has 
augmented the appeal to the eye. On the 
other hand, the smaller runabouts with 
greater beam and sturdiness than in past 
years, with enlarged cockpits amidships 
and engines mounted in the aft compart- 
ments, have as much speed as their proto- 
types. At the same time they are adaptable 
for fishing and various rough-water use 
not possible in former models. 

The builders of stock cruisers, run- 
abouts and outboards have been materially 
aided in improving their models by the 
engineering progress of the builders of 


¢ = 


A 26-foot Wheeler 


marine engines in recent seasons. The 
tendency is toward lightness of weight in 
engines, both inboard and outboard types, 
giving greater compactness, reducing 
vibration through higher-speed models 
with reduction gears, and in making pos- 
sible the suppression of engine noises when 
in operation. 

The appearance of stock cruisers last 
year and this year, equipped with Diesel 
power plants, is supported by a larger 
number of smaller oil-burning engines for 
pleasure craft, although these types are 
still far heavier in weight than gasoline 
motors of corresponding power. The 
struggle to reduce the weight of such 
motors continues to show results, although 
the gasoline motor is far in the lead with 
respect to many advantages dear to the 
boat owner. 

I remember when I first examined a 
stock cruiser in a show-room about a 
dozen years back, and I was astounded 
at the ingenuity shown in utilizing the 
space aboard. Yet, today, that boat would 
seem wasteful in space—compared with 


the late models built by the same men 
from newer designs originating in the 


same drafting rooms. After years of using 
and observing boats in various models, | 
must honestly confess that I have no 
longer any pet ideas of my own which 
I think all the experts have overlooked 
and that I, alone, have originated. I some- 
times hit on something I think is new 
and I find that if I keep my mouth shut 
I'll soon see some better variation of it 
already in use. But the fact stands out 
that, however much we think of our boats 
we now own, the inevitable advance of 
design and of engineering continues to 
offer us improvements. Thus, when the 
time comes for us to change to new loves, 
there is a whole host of fine recent models 
to choose from, to keep neat in appear- 
ance and up-to-snuff in performance and 
to brag about to our friends just as we 


did with our old ones in other days. 
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Sea Skiff for off-shore 


THEY MIGHT DO IT, TOO 


J. HAND of Brooklyn, New York 
«made a voyage by outboard motor 
boat from New York down the “inside 
route” to Florida. That was last spring. 
And now Hand is advocating that a race 
for outboard craft of suitable design be 
held over the 1,500-mile course. 

This is reminiscent of the days when 
outboard craft raced from Boston to New 
York—not so far but far more hazardous 
in many ways. It is doubtful, however, 
that such a race would attract many en- 
trants. Those of us who like to go long 
distances in our boats, want to enjoy 
things along the way, remaining at de- 
lightful spots where camping and fishing 
are good, for as long as we please. And 





fishing. She goes 20 m.p.h. with 72 horse- 
power and has a lavatory forward 


those of us who race have craft that are 
not adapted to such variegated conditions 
as are bound to be encountered on a long 
grind extending for nearly the entire 
length of the country. Up to now, the 
135-mile Albany to New York Race down 
the Hudson River remains the leading 
long-distance outboard grind, at least in 
point of entries, finishers and public in- 
terest. 


BOAT FACILITIES GROWING 


HE need for boat facilities on park 

water fronts and elsewhere, to meet 
the need of a growing sport, is becoming 
recognized everywhere by municipal au- 
thorities. This is evidenced by the number 
of such establishments appearing in many 
cities both East and West. Now, at Santa 
Monica, California, a breakwater is to be 
constructed 2,000 feet off shore and par- 
alleling it for about the same distance. A 
harbor will thus be created capable of 
accommodating more than 500 pleasure 
hoats. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


A LANDING FLOAT 


Moror Boat Epitor: 

Our little boat club needs a better float for 
use of the members. We haven’t much money 
to spend, and we'd like to get some practical 
suggestions from you as to how we can pitch 
in and do the job mostly ourselves to save or 
cut down the expense. 


Eric M. Casot. 
Ans.—-I suggest that you get a batch of gal- 
vanized steel drums which hold gasoline for 


shipment. These can be heavily red-leaded and 
will support your float with ease and for many 
seasons, provided they are cared for each winter. 
They can be held in position by metal straps oF 
better—rods, bent U-shape with threaded ends 
for bolting through the stringers of the float 
itself. 

Experimentation will show you how large to 
make the float platform. Let it be not too large 
for the number of barrels you can afford to buy. 
1 don’t recommend logs unless of new buoyant 
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THE EXPERTS MARVELED AT IT— 


g they get water-logged and never 
Dag ng coon "of the steel drums, although 
have find they cost as much to buy. Barrels are 
0 frail, but if used, you should brace them 
with additional hoops well red-leaded, and watch 
them carefully for leakage and signs of deteri- 
oration. Kegs do better, of course, being more 
sturdily our Soggaia but they are also subject 

Ss. 
a Motor Boat Epiror. 


IT’S ALWAYS A QUESTION 


Motor Boat Epitor: 


I have purchased a new boat and I am begin- | 


ning to wonder if I should leave all the ma- 

hogany and polished brass as it is. Or should I 

begin to paint it? I’d hate to lose the yachty 

look, but I never will be able or willing to shine 

it up myself. And as for hiring a man to do it— 
' 

= Emery L. G. Soumer. 

Ans: This is a question every owner must 
solve. That is, every owner who doesn’t hire a 
man or so for crew, and most of us don’t, won't 
or can’t. Personally, I leave most of the mahog- 
any bright and natural and paint my brass fix- 
tures. I have found that this system keeps the 
boat looking well and relieves me of the principal 
part of the trouble involved, as mahogany only 
needs two or three coats of spar varnish each 
year, and should be rubbed down and restained 
every two years. 

But the brass fixtures are another problem. 
If you don’t paint them you'll wish you had. 
Those which ‘ 
hogany will stain the wood irreparably, I always 
use aluminum powder and banana oil to paint 
brass and steel fixtures on my boat, and a single 
coat of this each spring usually does the job. 
It is light in color and can be washed, A coat 
of clear shellac or spar varnish can be applied, 
but I haven’t found that this worked out so 
well as another coat of the same paint, It can 
be removed with paint remover or sandpaper, 
only you should be very careful not to injure 
the wood to which it is attached. Better take 
it off while working on it. You can always touch 


are allowed to get green on ma- | 


up the screw heads when it is put back in place. | 


You will find that aluminum works well on 
pipe stanchions which support the awning, and 
on almost any metal aboard, save the exhaust 
line and power plant and shaft line. Try it on 
anchors, 

Motor Boat Eprror. 


ENGINE VIBRATES UNDULY 


Motor Boat Epitor: 

My engine vibrated very badly the last few 
times I used my boat vw Be I put her up, I 
thought it was faulty carburetion, but no adjust- 
ment of the needle valve would relieve it. 

Could it be in the timing? I don’t know much 


about ignition, and hesitate to go into the breaker | 


x, 
Pau Stvrais, 


Ans:—This is in the technical field which this 
Department does not undertake to handle, as it 


is most difficult to give a correct diagnosis of ail- | 


ments without personal inspection. 

However, here are some things to check up on 
to make sure they are right, as any one of them 
may cause your trouble. Undue vibration of the 
engine is frequently caused by a bent propeller 
blade or shaft, and if you have run the boat much 
with this trouble, you have probably chewed up 
your stern bearing or loosened your strut. 

ut a wrench on the bolts of lag screws which 


hold the engine to its bed. Only one of these can 


cause vibration if loose, 
Another cause may be pre-ignition caused by 
heavy carbon deposits in your cylinders, 
Motor Boat Eptror, 


A BROKEN OAR HANDLE 


Motor Boat Epitor: 


I have had both pairs of the oars for my dinghy | 
broken by falling beams ashore, and I certainly | 


would like to repair at least one set of them for 
use this summer, I have been endeavoring to 
splice one pair on a long angle, but the wood is 
so hard that I have not been able to make the 
faces match to suit me, 
Isn't there some way to do it that is simpler? 
rwin E. Sutter 


Ans:—There is a better and simpler method of 
repairing your broken oars, If you will get a fair- 
ly thin brass or steel cylinder with a diameter a 
bit smaller than that of the oar at the broken 
place, and fit the ends of the oar into it tightly 
so that the broken place is in the middle of the 
cylinder, you will have it almost fixed, Then drill 
the cylinder several] places not in a line and sink 
oval-headed screws to hold the cylinder in place. 
With & little glue to aid, this ought to make a 
Strong tight joint if the cylinder is long enough, 

is depends upon the nature of the break, of 
course, and the metal should extend a sufficient 
distance along the oar in each direction to hold 
it firmly when the screws are put in. Shellac over 
the whole job is a good way to finish it off, 

Motor Boat Eprrtor, 


(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 
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So Will You! 





A LEVEL ripine Chris-Craft loro 95 


Motor boat history was made 
when mye a this 
/ amazing 15%-foot runabout at 

NN a seotied Salon Showing in 
<——NS, New York, 


Chris ~ Cr 





Boat experts and enthusiasts 
flocked to see it. They looked it-over; they 
studied the specifications; they asked ques- 
tions, They marveled... as you will marvel 
when you see it... that even Chris-Craft 
could offer such class, beauty, style and 
carrying capacity for $595. 


A full-sized runabout, of genuine Chris- 
Craft quality throughout! ae mahog- 
any hull, with double-planked bottom and 
screw fastened construction. Cam and lever 
steering, salt water equipment, life preserver 
cushions, automatic bilge bailer, electric 
self starter and electric lights! 


But experts and amateurs alike get their real 
thrill when they take the wheel of this re- 
markable boat. Its 50 h.p. rubber mounted 


motor carries it froma standing start to 30 
miles an hour in a matter of seconds. It 
maneuvers with unbelievable ease. It’s dry 
.+. safe... comfortable. It will run all day 
with throttle wide open. 


Remember, thisnew LEVEL RIDING Chris- 
Craft is priced no higher than a good out- 
board assembly. It costs a full $200 less than 
an = runabout in the history of the 
industry. It will out-perform boats costing 
hundreds of dollars more. There is nothing 
like it in water transportation, 


Chris-Craft, this year, offers comparable 
values throughout its entire fleet—in a De 
Luxe runabout at $795,sin an 18-foot run- 
about at $995—in 21, 25 and 27-foct 
models. See them... drive them. . . before 
you buy any boat. Compare them with any- 
thing on the market. See the nearest dealer 
or write direct to the factory. 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORP. + ALGONAC, MICH. 
Direct Factory Branch, 6 W 52nd St., NewYork City 


*Without LEVEL RIDING, it isn’t a modern motor boat 


Chris-Craft 


RUNABOUTS + SEDANS 


COMMUTERS > 


CRUISERS + YACHTS : 


TENDERS 


PRICED FROM $595 TO $13,950 F. O. B. ALGONAC 








NOW $25.00 


INFLATABLE RUBBER BOATS 


for Water Sports, at the seashore, lake or 
river; Hunting; Fishing; as a Dinghy; 
and for Emergencies. Non-sinkable, a dur- 
able boat that may be carried as easily as 
a hand-bag. Used by the U. S. Government. 
May be equipped for Outboard Motor. 
Complete with collapsible oars, hand pump 
and carrying case. All sizes—one to ten 
persons, Write for prices and details. 


AIR CRUISERS INCORPORATED 
64 Lakeview Avenue Clifton, N. J, 








| GOERZ BINOCULARS 


(ul OG® iy 


Or SPORTSMEN... 


are unequivocally guaranteed for 
| their qualities of precision, relia- 
| bility, sturdiness and _ stability. 
} Send for booklet describing their 
uniquely superior construction or 
write for detalls regarding 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 
|C, P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 


| 317 East 34th Street New York City 


















Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; 
, and on auto, safe for family, all sizes; non-sinkable, stronger 
than wood, used by U. S. and Foreign Governments, Awarded First Prize at 
Chicago and St, Louis World’s Fairs. Fitted for outboard motor. Catalogue 


KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO., 


earry by hand 






. Puncture-Proof Canvas 





check as baggage. 


491 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 







CATALOG 
FREE/ 


Some all wood, others canvas covered. Li 


ht, i 
strong and durable. Many color combina‘ E x om, 


tio 
Rewbeats 
$29 
and up 
Most com 
prices. 
Hydro- 
ne 


Rewb ez am ) 
‘0. ae :. 


and up 
A VERY FAST UTILITY MODEL FOR ROW- 
ING OR SMALL OUTBOARD MOTOR 


plete line ever offered, at real money-saving 










and up u ll 
TVT Outboard Motor Boats. The very fastest and most 
seaworthy Boats for — use. Full length spray rails 
keep these boats perfectly ; as shown above. 
CATALOG FREE—SAVE MONEY—PROMPT SHIPMENT 

Please state the kind of boat you areinterestedin (63) 
—————- TWO LARGE FACTORIES 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 

201 Ann St. Write to 101 Elm St. 

PESHTIGO, WIS. Either Place CORTLAND, N.Y. | 








Century’s New Boat 
y 


“The Fisherman” 





$ 44:50 
An Outboard-Rowboat 


Here’s a boat that will give you last- 
ing, safe service. Built up to the 
usual Century high standards . . 
handles easily with oars . . . hums 
along with an outboard. 


It is roomy and safe . . . just the 
kind of fishing boat you'll like and 
priced lower than it could be pro- 
duced individually. 

Get a card off to Century right away 

for their new folder showing this 


and other outboard service and rac- 
ing models. 


Century Boat Company 
Dept. F. Manistee, Michigan 














CARRY IT LIKE 
LUGGAGE! 


Set up in 2 
minutes 








IMAGINE! A handsome, rugged row- 
= boat of real mahogany that folds up to 
(| fit on the running board of a car! 
7 Now you can fish or boat in lakes and streams 
‘orto Boat is all one piece. 
seams. It can’t sink! 


Here's the ideal boat for camp or week-ends. Handles outboard. 
Used by Sir Hubert Wilkins. Booklet free. Attractive agents’ offer. 





Bair & Edgerton Boat Works, Dept. F.S. 2, Glen Cove, N.Y. 


WHIPPLE’S FOLLY 
(Continued from page 11) 


| pond, ready to dart voraciously at what- 


ever morsel was thrown them. My shadow 
left them undisturbed. When I suggested 
that perhaps a worm would rouse them 
from their lethargy, Chris shook his head. 
It had been tried before, he revealed. In 
fact, he had seen a disappointed “plunker” 
dump out a canful of worms without a 
stir from their ranks. 

Beyond the creek mouth, the river pre- 
sented an ideal habitat for Fontinalis. 


| Gone were the open, sunny spaces fre- 
| quented by the rainbow, predominant on 


the Manistee since logging days. Bristling 
with underbrush, the banks all but met, 
forming a bottle-neck into which stumps 
and snags had been carried by the floods. 


| Like the bleaching bones of prehistoric 


monsters they jutted fantastically from 
the current, affording the shade and shel- 


| ter the brook trout requires. 


ERE, for the purpose of visibility, we 
changed to a Royal Coachman. A 
puff of wind marred my first cast, the fly 
alighting on the crest of a stump and slid- 
ing into a whirlpool. As it was whisked to- 


| ward a snag, where complications seemed 


certain, a trout hit greedily while the 
line was still slack. No weary veteran was 
this in waters where survival dictated a 
high degree of caution. On my second try 
it struck again, but I was an instant too 


late, and a third time, though rising 
boldly, it was content merely to buut the 
offering. 


Casting was difficult because of the ob- 
stacles. Each tangle of driftwood had its 
story of fish battled and won, of lost lead- 
ers and shattered hopes for a_ trophy. 
Sometimes my companion’s Coachman 
danced between the branches to some deep 
groove in the bed or an eddy or swirl at 
the bank. After several moments his reel 
began clicking, and backing away from 
the vegetation he scooped up a wriggling 
ten-incher with his net. 

At the next bend a wild sight met my 
eyes. It was the beginning of the rapids, 
an expanse of foamy, rushing water 
spilled over a succession of gravel bars. 
Rocks, half hidden by spray, and stony 
islands with channels cutting at their 
foundations loomed from the white smoth- 
er. At the first impact the current nearly 
bore me off my feet, but after negotiating 
the nearest bar I became accustomed to 
the change. 

Though strikes were infrequent, we ob- 
tained compensation from the pure zest of 
fishing. With my fly somewhere in the 
smother, the line straightened with an 
inquiry by a small and not overly hungry 
rainbow. Additional nips told of more in 
the shallows, stuffed with larvae and in- 
sects. Chris, with the spray lashing over 
him, creeled a trout of a pound and a 
half after a vigorous fight in the riffles. 
On its back was a livid spot the size of 
a dime, where a lamprey eel had clung. 

The rapids brought memories of the all 
but extinct Michigan grayling. Here, a 
few decades ago, they lay by thousands, 
attracting anglers from all over the coun- 
try. Voracity was a failing of this odd- 
appearing fish with a disproportionate 
dorsal fin and smelling of thyme. It suc- 
cumbed to almost any fly—even to lures 
of flicker feathers and hooks baited with 
huckleberries. Logs raked the grayling’s 
spawning beds, and when the surrounding 
forests were hewn it was unable to adapt 
itself to the changed character of the 
river. 

“Used to catch ’em by the basketful,” 
mused Chris from an island, where he 
paused to empty his waders. “Disappeared 
suddenly—like the pigeons. Old-time river- 
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men say they picked up hundreds after a 
drive, all with festered gills. Caused by 
the sharp particles from the bark of Nor- 
way pines. Last one I know about on the 
Manistee was taken twelve years ago,” 

Despite our excellent prospects at the 
start, the day promised to end in disap- 
pointment. Even in the most likely sec- 
tions our strikes had dwindled to an oc- 
casional tail-flip. Some contrary mood 
had seized the trout, from which they 
might emerge at sundown or possibly not 
for a week. Soon I was reclining among 
the stones, claimed by a delicious feeling 
of exhaustion. 

Kingfishers flashed above the huddle 
of willows at the upper end of the island, 
Two trout, dry as parchment and sur- 
rounded by a network of tracks, told of 
a more fastidious angler, willing to eat 
only the heads. His flag upraised, a spike- 
horn buck bounded through the alders on 
the opposite bank. With slumber stealing 
upon me, I was startled by a yell from my 
companion, waist-deep in the channel and 
pondering the severed end of a leader, 

“Got hold of a whopper that time,” 
Chris enthused, round-eyed with excite- 
ment. “Turned him over, too. Just like 
hooking into a log.” 

“Coachman?” 

Wonder and amusement struggled for 
possession of his reddened features. “No, 
it wasn’t,” he revealed in an awed voice. 
“That funny-looking fly Anton gave us.” 

With a fluttering heart I replaced the 
Coachman with one of Anton’s atrocities, 
while Chris utilized the last. Almost im- 
mediately we began packing trout into 
our creels with regularity. Their willing- 
ness to rise, no matter where the fly was 
placed, indicated it was a tidbit of high 
competitive attraction. Infiuenced by an 
aching wrist, I forgot the niceties of cast- 
ing. Yet it apparently made no difference, 
for a boil and a splash greeted the out- 
landish tuft of feathers, regardless of how 
it was managed. 

“Wow!” Chris exclaimed, fumbling for 
his net. “Seen ’em come fast before, but 
never like this.” His corn-cob pipe was 
belching like a smoke-stack. “Watch me 
snake one from beneath that willow.” A 
second later a trout was flaying the water 
below the drooping branches. “So old 
Whipple was crazy, eh?” he shouted as 
his line ripped through the froth. 


T seemed inconceivable that a fly re- 

sembling the more gaudy of the salmon 
patterns could produce such sport. And 
on a stream where sophistication is ac- 
quired by trout in the fingerling stage. In 
the broader, calmer stretches it received 
the same smashing strikes, some so vio- 
lent that the fish hooked themselves. But 
at the height of my fortunes the change 
of scenery exacted a penalty. With the 
creel dragging at my shoulder, I pump- 
handled the offering into a dead balsam. 

“Get it out from the bank,” Chris in- 
sisted after a jerk failed to remedy the 
hang-up. “Don’t take a chance on losing 
that fly.” 

But the damage was already done. 
When I yanked the line impatiently, the 
leader snapped at the same instant the 
offending branch parted from its moor- 
ings. Though I lunged desperately at the 
piece of blackened wood, it eluded my 
grasp. Chris charged through a hole to 
intercept it, but was just too late. Bob- 
bing in the riffles, it slipped downstream 
with its precious adornment and quickly 
faded from sight. 

“Two gone now,” my companion mut- 
tered, mopping his face with a bandanna. 
“And there’s 2 heavy job in store for the 
one that’s left.” 

Disgusted, I joined him at the pool 
from which the big rainbow had jumped 
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ur arrival to the river. It was a diffi- 
cult place to fish, with logs piled like jack- 
straws along the shore, The only ap- 
proach was by a ledge into the sparkling 


on 0 


channel, the narrowness of which de- 
manded judicious footwork. Beyond, the 
bed slanted into fifteen feet of churning, 
seething water kept in perpetual darkness 
by the pines. 
““There’s trout here as long as your | 
arm,” Chris disclosed as he planned his | 
campaign. “But they won't look at flies. | 
Maybe this fool bug is what they ve been | 
waiting for all these years,” he added} 
hopefully. 
The big one, he judged, was under the | 
end of a mossy cedar extending from the | 
nearest log pile. The fly was wafted to | 
its objective without incident. The second 
cast was short, and he retrieved the line 
with a gesture of annoyance. On his third 
try some subtle instinct warned me of 
success. The offering floated into a back- 
wash behind the log, where it spun gid- 
dily for the merest instant. Came a slow 
roll of water beside it, and bending into 
an arch Chris’ rod commenced weaving 
indescribable patterns against the sable 
trunks of the pines. 


HE trout behaved as he had antici- 

pated. The line smoked out at a furi- 
ous pace as the captive bored for the farther 
side of the pool. With the reel protesting 
stridently, Chris struggled to keep the 
butt of the rod to his shoulder. Checked | 
within a few feet of liberty, the fish broke| 
explosively into the dusk, scattering a hail 
of globules from its sides. A resounding 
splash as it returned to its element, and 
then far down into the chilling depths it 
went, the line cutting zigzag patterns in 
its wake. 

Chris’ breath came in short bursts. One 
arm seemed insufficient against such an 
adversary. The disadvantage was empha- 
sized as the trout raged from the bottom 
to carry the battle to the swiftest portion 
of the current. Several times, by a be- 
wildering change of direction, it almost 
secured a straight pull on the rod tip. But 
Chris was alert to the accompanying dan- | 
gers, however it sulked, raced toward | 
obstacles or flailed the surface with its 
powerful bulk. Swaying beneath the on- 
slaught, he dug his feet into the sand to 
brace himself. 

But gradually the straining bamboo | 
sapped its fierce energy. Another rush | 
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upstream, and it seemed spent. Gaining 
line rapidly now, he brought the trout 
across the current, fighting viciously one | 
minute, on its side the next. Nearer and | 
nearer it was borne, a warrior in shining 
armor, defeated perhaps, but still spatting | 
the water defiantly with its tail. | 

“Wait, wait!” whispered Chris. “Don’t | 








net him yet.” 
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Then—then it was over. The trout gave | 





outboard 


a last convulsive flip. Before my horrified} ~~ —<CstsS Sip ae: 


gaze the slender thread of gut caught | 
on a stick projecting from the bottom. 
With a wrench the big fellow was free, 
wabbling toward the channel; the fly sunk 
deeply into the corner of its mouth, a 
scant six inches of leader trailing among 
the bubbles. 

Sunrise found us pounding on Anton’s 
back door. He shambled out to greet us | 
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KLEPPER FOLDI 


World Famous, Genuine, Original 
Practical and dependable for cruising. sailing, sport on 
lake, stream or ocean. Used by Byrd Expedition and 
world renowned explorers. Free catalog. Dept. A. 
Hofinger Folding Boat Co., Station B, Cincinnati, 0. 


Guggenheim 
Gold Detectors 


FIND GOLD <::«-.... 


Guaranteed to detect gold and silver anywhere. Used by 
Prospectors, Miners, Treasure Hunters, Tourists and Boy 
Scouts to locate buried treasure, rich gold pockets and 
mines. Many recent fortunes made by goid seekers. Sonora 
prospector located $2000 in gold nuggets. Send $1 for small 
size, $1.50 for Std. size, or $2 for professional size and 
instructions. 10-day money refund guarantee. 
GUGGENHEIM EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
| Dept. 23D, 156 Montgomery St. San Francisco, Calif. 








in a nightshirt, rubbing the sleep from his 
swollen visage. 





toa wholesale house, but they got lost 
in the mails. He brought me the rest, but | 
everybody laughed ’emselves sick when I 


“Wal, Whipple sent nineteen hundred BOATS oy K Oo 


showed ’em. Moths et all but the three! ¢ 


I give you. Naw, there ain't another one 
nowhere. Where does Whipple live, you 
ask? He don’t—that’s the h of it. Died 
last winter of pneumony !” 
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THE “ATTA-BOY” 
The niftiest boat in its class, Safe—dry—roomy— 
sea-worthy, Available in either Mahogany or Cedar. 


SKOWHEGAN BOAT & CANOE CO. 


“THE SKOWHEGAN” 
tw even the most fastidious cance enthusiast. 
Finished in hardwood or mahogany trim, 


Ite graceful lines a 
Light —sate—d 





Write for Free 1983 Catalog and New Low Prices 


SKOWHEGAN, MAINE 


48 Hathaway St. 
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WHEN BUYING A TENT 
By Elon Jessup 


ART of the story of buying a tent 

is the cloth itself. The rest has to 

do with the shape, size and pitching 

capacity of the tent—how these fit 
your particular camping needs. All such 
matters are dictated largely by how you 
travel—or don’t—and how many campers 
are in your party. Also, the nature of the 
country may have something to say about 
it. Let me suggest that a man will enjoy 
himself a whole lot more by choosing a 
tent which, as to shape, size and material, 
fits smoothly into actual 
conditions than by trying to 
force the conditions to fit 
the tent. 

When a man buys a suit 
of clothes he is usually par- 
ticular about the weight, 
color, quality and work- 
manship of the material of 
which it is made. The same 
general idea goes for tent 
cloth. 

When it comes to weight, 
for example—if you happen 
to be a back-packing hiker 
trying to shave your burden 
down to the last possible 
ounce, it would scarcely 
show good sense to lug ten 
to fifteen pounds of tentage 
when a lighter weight cloth 
would give you a similar 
tent weighing only five or 
six, As a matter of fact, 
you could even get your 
tent weight down to about 
three pounds. On the other 
hand, if you have a car to 
carry all the camp boodle, 
why run wear and tear risks 
which such extremely light- 
weight cloth entails, when 
you can just about as easily 
lug along cloth of twice the 
weight that is harder wear- 
ing? 

As to color, the following 
question might be asked in 
respect to almost any type of tent: Isn’t 
the extra money that you spend for cloth 
of some shade of tan or green well worth 
it as against the less costly but glaring 
and soon dirtied white? Any one who has 
experienced the pleasing comfort of living 
in a tent of tinted cloth wil! probably agree 
that it is. 

Qualities of cloth we will come to pres- 
ently. Meantime, a suggestion or two con- 
cerning quality of workmanship that has 
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This department is intended to be a com- 
mon meeting ground for campers, wood- 
crafters and nature lovers. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods, and nature 
notes are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











been applied to the cloth is in order. This 
is no small item in the durability of a 
tent. Seams in the cloth are a case in 
point. If a seam has a double row of 
stitches, it is obviously stronger than one 
that is only single stitched. Also, a 
doubled-over seam is stronger than a flat 
seam. Some of the small tents of extremely 





The selection of a tent may mean all the difference between joy 


and misery on a camping trip 


light-weight cloth have strengthening 
tapes sewed into the seams—a commend- 
able detail where most needed. 

Metal rings that have been inserted in 
the cloth to serve as eyelets ought to be 
made of galvanized metal which won't 
rust, A rusted ring will soon rot the cloth. 
Various parts of the tent especially subject 
to strain, should be reinforced by extra 
patches of cloth, Ordinarily, the peak and 
four corners deserve particular attention 





in such respects and, of course, whereyer 
ropes are attached. 

I will now mention some details that 
apply to almost all sorts and sizes of tents, 
Included as such is the sewed-in cloth 
floor, a permanent part of the tent which 
cannot be detached from the rest. Whether 
you will have a sewed-in floor or not 
should be decided when you make your 
original choice. The alternative—if you 
need some sort of a floor—is a detachable 
cloth which can be rolled up separately; 
and incidentally may prove useful as a 
pack cover when you travel. When this 
arrangement is used, the tent ought to be 
equipped with a ten-inch-wide sod-cloth 
running around the bottom. 
The cloth floor overlaps the 
sod-cloth, keeping out 
draughts and insects. 


Present-day tents tend 
more and more to the 
sewed-in floor idea. Its 


chiefly advertised yirtue is 
ground tightness against 
draughts, insects and bugs. 
To this I might add that it 
tends to strengthen a tent, 
facilitates pitching and 
gives the tent a good set, 
3ut the sewed-in floor alse 
possesses a marked disad- 
yantage in that it becomes 
extremely dirty from being 
walked pon and can't be 
taken out and cleaned as in 
the case of a detachable 
floor. The choice is a ques- 
tion of personal opinion, | 
like a sewed-in floor in the 
ease of a go-light tent re: 
stricted for the most part 
to night shelter, but not se 
well for a tent that serves 
as general living quarters 
both day and night, 


YEALLY more vital is 
plenty of fresh air in 

a tent. A tent tightly sealed 
against insects or rain can 
be unbelievably stuffy, un- 
less it is provided with some 
means of ventilation. This 
is particularly true of any type of shelter 
equipped with only a single entrance; less 
so of a double-entrance tent, such as the 
wedge or wall tent. Happily, more atten- 
tiea is now being given to ventilation by 
tent makers and windows have increased. 
Ought the tent cloth to be of water- 
proofed material? Maybe not, if you live 
in a shelter of extremely steep pitch, such 
as a teepee or are camped out all summer 
if ane spot under a flatter-roofed wall 
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tent which is provided with the extra 
overhead protection of a fly. Yet, in the 
larger percentage of cases, the advantages 
of waterproofing are too great to be over- 
looked. If for no other reason, it will pre- 
yent your tent from shrinking during a 
rain and later going mildew. ¢ 

In order that you may not overestimate 
the magic powers of waterproofed cloth, 
let it be stated that “water-repellent” cloth 
is actually what is meant in most cases— 
which is not quite the same thing as the 
tightness one would get inside an oilskin 
sou'wester. Don’t, therefore, dismiss your 
tent as useless if a sudden downpour of 
rain striking the dry roof results in a 
emporary spray inside the tent. It is not 
serious and won't last. The best argument 
in favor of waterproofed cloth is the multi- 
tude of nearly flat-roofed tents which you 
see being used without any supplementary 
flies. Waterproofing, however, cannot re- 
move the sting of a blazing sun. The fly 
remains supreme from that standpoint. 

Let us try now to clear up the some- 
times puzzling question of the tent cloth 
itself. Bewilderment in this connection is 
not unnatural, due partly, perhaps, to 
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Stove-pipe opening with flap 


fancy and Varied trade names attached to 
various materials. Yet, they all come down 
to pretty much the same thing—namely, 
cotton cloth. For the sake of simplicity, we 
will classify them all under three head- 
ings: (1) canvas, (2) drill, (3) balloon 
silk. 

Canvas you can recognize by its distin- 
guishing right-angle weave. There are 
three grades of it, known technically as 
“single-filled,” “double-filled” and “U. S. 
Army Standard,” quality and price mount- 
ing in the same respective order. If you 
don’t care to pay for the “Army Stand- 
ard,” you will find “double-filled” of the 
right weight a serviceable all-weather 
cloth. Concerning the cheaper “single- 
filled” cloths, I feel less optimistic. 

_ Tents made from all three grades are 
in turn classified according to respective 
weights of cloth. You have heard of an 
“eight-ounce,” “ten-ounce” or “twelve- 
ounce” tent. These figures usually mean— 
although not always—that a given linear 
yard of the canvas approximately twenty- 


Reinforcement on peak of tent 





nine inches wide weighs either eight, ten 
or twelve ounces. The exception to the 
rule is canvas that is sold upon the square- 
yard basis; in which case a ten-ounce tent 
is in reality only an eight-ounce tent. 

We will talk, however, in terms of the 
rule instead of the exception. You can get 











Reinforced corner with grommet 


single-filled stuff in any of the three 
“ounce” weights. The same is true of the 
two other grades. The most ounces com- 
bined with the best grade constitutes the 
tightest and strongest canvas tent that 
can be bought—that is, as far as canvas is 
concerned. Twelve-ounce canvas is bound 
to be sturdier and harder-wearing stuff 
than eight- or ten-ounce canvas. A twelve- 
ounce best-grade Army Standard wall tent 
will last you a lifetime. 

This heavy material, however, lacks 
flexibility. Many campers other than those 
living in permanent summer surroundings 
find it rather bulky and stiff for easy 
handling. A lighter weight is more ad- 
justable. Eight-ounce material is often too 
light. Ten-ounce is, under average condi- 
tions, a serviceable compromise. Twelve- 
ounce canvas, because of its hard-wearing 
qualities, is always popular for ground 
cloths and pack covers. 

For a permanent camp, my choice of 
material would be canvas, either ten- or 
twelve-ounce and either double-filled or 
Army Standard grade. For almost any 
shifting camp where the weight doesn’t 







<SOD GLOTH SEWED To 
BOTTOM OF TENT 


GROUND CLOTH 
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matter much while you are on the go, my | 
choice would be either ten-ounce canvas | 


or eight-ounce drill. 

This brings us to our second classifica- 
tion of tent materials: to wit, drill. Drill 
bears a striking resemblance to canvas, 


but the weave, instead of being right- | 


angled, is a sort of diagonal pattern. The 
result is a more tightly woven cloth, 
pleasantly flexible, easily rolled up and 
packed. Although an average tent of drill 
has not quite the wearing strength of an 
average tent of canvas, it is likely to 
provide better protection against rain, due 
to its more compact weave. You can get 
by comfortably with a drill weighing 
around eight ounces where you couldn't 
with eight-ounce canvas. 

Drill tents are distinctly on the increase, 
becoming more and more popular, par- 
ticularly for motor camping. It is also a 
very suitable material for some of those 
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--- yet in Electricity’s 
luxurious lap 


Between Cody and the Cross Saber Ranch, 
| on the road to Yellowstone Park, lie forty- 
six long, tortuous and somewhat lonely 
miles. But once you are ensconced in the 
ranch house, or in one of the cozy adja- 
cent cabins, the last of your preconceived 
impressions of “the wild and woolly” does 
a graceful fade-out. . . . For though the 
Cross Saber is a popular outfitting and 
starting point to a vast hunter’s Paradise, 
the place itself offers unusual comforts. 

Two Model D Kohler Electric Plants are 
used to light the ranch building and cab- 
ins, with their accommodations for 60 to 75 
people. The Kohler plants also operate the 
laundry. They have been in use almost con- 
tinually for eight years—and are still ren- 
dering dependable service. 

Kohler Electric Plants are ideal for ranch 
house, country home, summer cottage, hunt- 
er’s lodge, fisherman’s cabin, or any shelter 
or living quarters beyond the public power 
lines. Their space-conserving compactness; 
dependable automatic 
action; their fuel econ- 
omy; their utility toward 
operating electric house- 
hold appliances and light 
machinery, as well as for 
lighting purposes — all 
| are major points worth 
| your thorough investi- 
gation. The coupon be- 
low brings full informa- 
tion—without obligating 
you in the slightest de- 
gree. . . . Kohler Co. 
Founded 1873. Kohler, 
Wis. — Shipping Point, 
Sheboygan, Wis. — 
| Branches in principal 
| cities. ... Manufacturers 
| of Kohler Plumbing 
Fixtures, 








Kohler Electric 
Plants generate 
standard electric 
current at 32 volts 
D.C. or 110 and 
220 volts A.C. or 
D.C. Capacities of 
various models 
range from 800 
watts to 25 K.V. A. 
Model D illustrated 
here. 


Kohler « Kohler 


ELECTRIC PLANTS 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wisconsin 


Please send catalog describing Kohler Electric 
Plants. 


Name 
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PERFECT 
OUTDOOR 


HOM Here at last, 
is a home you 

can take with you, any place 

you go—a home with true 

comfort, roomy yet compact, 

easy to handle and economical. Two 

minutes after you stop your home is ready. It’s the 


ideal home for tourists, sportsmen, salesmen and all 
vacationists. 


The CAMP-RITE TRAILER 


The CAMP-RITE TRAILER is built like an auto 
mobile—sheet steel—designed by experienced camp 


ers—built by competent engineers—low—compact— 
safe at all speeds. Large, dustproof 
storage to hold all baggage; provisions FREE 
and equipment. The CAMP-RITE 
opens in two minut@és—just seven turns 
of the crank. It is completely screened 
and curtained against insects and 
weather. Provides comfortable quar- 


ters for 4 people. Ideal for touring or 


fishing in isolated places. Brackets 
for fishing boat. 
The CAMP-RITE is offered this 


year at unusually low prices. 
FREE Write for free 

booklet showing 
CAMP-RITE is raised and 
and giving full details. 


KANSAS CITY TRAILER CO. 
Exchange Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 
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phases of canoe camping in which you are 
not obliged to shave down to ounces and 


| fractions thereof. Also it fits well in horse- 
| pack travel, provided it is rolled up in a 








There must 


Be a Reason 


- For more than 40 years experienced 
campers and noted explorers have 


selected “Gold Medal” Folding 
Furniture for their equipment. There 
is a reason for this preference. “Gold 
Medal” Folding Furniture is built of 
air-dried hard wood and the best 
grade of heavy duck to withstand the 
wear and tear of outdoor use. It is 
comfortable—light in ee 
easily and a. nsist on 
“Gold Medal”—if your dealer can- 
not supply you, write us, giving his 
name. 


GOLD MEDAL FOLDING FURNITURE CO. 
Racine, Wis. 


1734 Packard Ave. 





‘GoLD MEDAL 


Folding Furniture 


Saetin iene me 





strong cover while in motion. But as far 
as human back-packing is concerned, it is 
for the most part too heavy for comfort. 

The back-packer’s tent material is so- 
called “balloon silk,” otherwise known as 
Egyptian cloth, silkette, and other trade 
names. For hikers the world over it is the 
ideal material. For canoe cruising it is 
almost equally so in the case of long days 
of paddling and numerous hard portages, 
such as you are up against in the North 
Woods. The Hudson River canoeist, who 
is not so much on the go, is likely to 
enjoy himself more under drill. 

The term “silk” is nonsense, for the 
stuff is really cotton throughout, of a fine 
texture closely woven, usually running 
3% ounces to the yard. You can readily 
see what a saving of weight there is as 
against drill and canvas. Obviously, it can 
not be as strong as the other two, but it 
is amazingly serviceable at that. Being 
used as a rule for tents that do not loom 
very high above the ground, the strain is 
thereby minimized. For a large tent, such 
as might be used in motor camping, it is 
not particularly suitable material. Yet, in 
any phase of camping in which extreme 
lightness in carrying weight is impera- 
tive, balloon silk is unquestionably the 
cloth to specify. 


A CANOE TOWING BRIDLE 


Towing a canoe behind a fast-moving 
boat usually results in the canoe badly 
yawing or perhaps capsizing if heavily 
loaded. One way to prevent this trouble is 


| by arranging the towing line to pull from 
the bottom instead of the top of the hull. 


Without fastenings, this at first appears 
impossible, but a simple bridle as illus- 
trated will enable one to make the attach- 
ment in a jiffy. 

Tie a running bowline in the line, which 
forms an excellent slip-knot. Apply the 
noose over the bow of the canoe and bring 


CANUE TOWING 
BRIDLE « 


PUNNING 
BOW INE 







POSITION « 
BRIDLE UNDER 
CANOE Bow 





it down between the seat and the deck. 
Then slip a paddle under the seat and 
under the deck but over the rope. Pull 
the slip-knot tight so the knot is under the 
keel and the canoe is ready for towing. 
This method slightly raises the bow so 
a fairly long towline should be used in or- 
der not to sink the stern too far down. A 
minimum of yawing will take place with 
this towing arrangement and there will 
be no strain on any particular portion of 
the stem or woodwork. Use chafing mate- 
rial under the bridle to protect the finish, 
if desired. L. B. Rossins. 


CANVAS NEEDLE MADE FROM 
SARDINE-CAN KEY 


HEN a sudden gale tears a long 

rent in the tent top, you naturally 
hunt around for a needle or some other 
means of mending the leak. Such needles 
are not usually at hand, but if you have 
one of those patent keys lying around with 
which you may have just opened a can 
of sardines or chicken, you can make a 
needle quickly. Here is how to do it: 


( crea cn aby 










STRAIGNTENED OUT 
70 FORM A NEEOLE 


FLED TO 
PUNT 
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Heat the handle of the key and bend 
it out straight by using pliers or hammer- 
ing the metal out on a flat stone. Then file 
down the end or point it up on a knife 
stone. Re-heat it and plunge it in cold 
water to give it a slight temper, the better 
to hold its point and shape. 

By threading the cord or thread through 
the slot, this makes a good emergency 
needle for coarse mending and may be the 
means of saving you from a wetting from 
an approaching rainstorm because of a 
torn tent. L. B. Rosstns 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
GLUTS 


CamPinG Epitor: 

Just what are gluts and how are they made? 
A woodsman acquaintance of mine used this 
term recently and I didn’t want to show my 


ignorance by asking him what it meant. Ap. 
parently it is something used in lumbering 
operations. 

W. E. M. 


Ans.—A glut is nothing more than a wooden 
wedge used in chopping down trees. It can be 
made of any very tough wood, such as iron- 
wood or dogwood, though any of a number of 
other woods will do the trick, too—e.g., hickory, 
yellow locust and beech. ‘ 

Gluts are generally made by cutting down a 
sapling of one of these trees. One end ts chopped 
off in the shape of a wedge. Then cut it off 
square at the top to the desired length of the 
wedge. Keep on this way until you have the 
desired number of gluts. 

t all sounds simple enough, but actually a 
glut of the right shape—correct thickness and 
taper—is not the easiest thing to make. 

CamPiInG Epiror. 


COMBINATION HAMMOCK 
AND PACKSACK 


CampinG Epitor: 

Taking advantage of your Camping and Wood- 
craft Department, I am seeking trom you cer- 
tain information concerning the manufacture of 
a very important and vital camp necessity for the 
tropics. 

In making a combination hammock and pack- 
sack to be used in the tropics, should 2(-ounce 
canvas or heavier be used? 

I am told that such heavy canvas does not 
need to be waterproofed, as it is naturally so. Is 
that true? If not, please advise the proper prepa- 
ration to be used ) such a trip. 

Also, what would be the correct kind and size 
of thread to go into the making of such an 
article? 

I would be highly appreciative for such infor- 


mation. 
J. Esrys. 


Ans.—The regulation army hammocks are 
made of what is known as No, 6—40-inch duck, 
which would correspond to about 18-ounce. If 
you have any difficulty in procuring this ma- 
terial I would say that 20-ounce canvas ought to 
work out quite satisfactorily for a combination 
hammock and packsack. 

It is true that, generally speaking, material of 
this weight would be waterproof and yet it would 
be entirely possible during heavy and protracted 
rains for moisture to eventually soak through, 
especially when used as a pack sack, due to the 
constant rubbing and friction. It is quite um 
likely, however, that you would experience such 
unusually heavy rains, and furthermore if you 
did you undoubtedly would have a poncho wi 
you which would serve as sufficient protection. 

On the other hand, there would probably be no 
particular harm in waterproofing the material 
just to play safe, by using one of the commercial 
waterproofing preparations. Any waterproofing 
materials containing paraffin or a similar su 
stance would not be satisfactory as it would 
make the canvas just about as stiff as a board. 

The proper thread to use for making a com 
bination hammock and packsack is what 1 
known as 5-cord thread. 

Campinc Epitor 


(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 
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PICK UP YOUR BIRDS! 
(Continued from page 21) 


back empty-handed and is perhaps asked 
by his partner in the blind, “Well, why 
didn’t you look where the bird fell?” 
Despite their size, ail the geese are hard 
to retrieve. Not only do they carry off a 
jot of lead and drop at two or three hun- 
dred yards, or even half a mile, but they 
are experts at hiding. They can run well 
on land, are expert divers, and know how 
to swim submerged, with only the head 
above the surface. The big Canada is 
especially sagacious in hiding. Even the 
white snow goose, if given any reason- 
able cover, can make himself remarkably 
scarce. Capturing a wing-tipped honker 
sometimes calls for not only a good sys- 
tem of marking down but a good pair of 
legs as well. The loss of such birds is a 
great pity, as almost every cripple is 
picked up by vermin before it can recover. 
Two shooters working together can re- 


trieve a bird more easily than one can. 
If each takes his line, usually starting ' | ; i ER’S 
from different points, the intersection will I 


be close to the spot where the bird fell. 

This is the place to mark and begin Bc Hand Made 

circle. We always used to employ this 

method on a goose or mallard falling at | outdoor shoes 
Endorsed by sportsmen 
the world over since 1870. 
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considerable distance. It is almost equally 
good strategy, however, for one to remain 
in pit or blind and direct the other. The 
stationary man will not lose the direction, 
or marked position, of the fallen bird as 
readily as the moving man will. 

It goes almost without saying that every 


” different ea for 
portsmen, urveyors, 
Forest Rangers, Cruisers, The glamour, fun and 
Lumbermen, Prospectors, adventure of going va- 


Mountaineers and Work- cationing for most of us 
comes but once a year. 
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deal of game is lost through failure to do 
this. A goose will often carry on as though 
missed cleanly, and in four or five hun- | 





dred yards suddenly fold up and drop | SEATTLE eee 
dead. Ducks do the same. Though it is a WASH. dee cas: Wiles Satan tee 
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rule that a stricken bird quits the flock | ae : 
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UCK shooting on the water calls for a 

great deal of retrieving skill. More 
ducks are wasted uselessly than any other 
game birds. In the first place, many shoot- 
ers, both in waders and in punt or canoe, 
take up a position so that shot birds fall 
where it is next to impossible to find them. 
No sportsman should drop birds into a 
jungle of rushes. Birds should be shot as 
they follow a natural open lead or come over 
decoys where the down bird can be seen. 
_The shooter learns to size up a dead 
bird. A good guide is the position of the 
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Hit the Trail... 
a (ea 


him! The cripple showing any signs of 
life should be shot at once. Better waste 
ammunition than birds. 

Slightly wounded birds, such as winged 
deep-diving ducks, remain where they fall 
only long enough to dive. Sometimes, in 
— from a a blow of striking 

e water temporarily stuns them. But 
seldom does it kill 7 roll Such birds must Snug Tent 
be shot during their stupor—or lost. Few pemeragyae omg d 
men can run down a wing-tipped canvas-| élite fabric. Rain, 
back. I have chased such a duck a mile | bug, snake and var-# 
by canoe and lost much good ammunition a teary wa e+ 

ore winning the fray. Few will do this re x B14 Ibs, $30. 
more than a time or two. It can only ‘be| For Hookless’ door 
done in open water, of course. add $2. Abbielite 
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dead birds have mysterious ways of dis- 
appearing. They become water-logged and 
in a ripple can be seen only a short dis- 
tance. They go ashore and are rolled up 
in pondweed or hidden in froth; they dis- 
appear into tule-clumps where only 
closest search will find them. Delayed re- 


| trieving is the best policy when the wind 


is toward the blind or on a shore where 
the location of each bird can be marked. 
3irds that have been soaked for an hour or 
two will not keep so well as others that are 
retrieved at once and dried by a mere 
shake. 

Among ducks the hardest problem I 
have found is the tough, heavy canvasback 
—hard to kill and a perfect wizard under 
water. Yet some of the finest canvasback 
shooting I have ever had, or will ever 
have, has been where I could drop the 


| birds coming: off the water so that they 
| thudded down on shore. This wizard is 


perfectly helpless ashore, usually staying 
just where he lands. It is far better to drop 
one safe bird ashore than to lose two on 
the water. 

As for the geese, the worst offender 
has been the black brant—a Tartar at 


| getting away on the open sea. Hard to 


| bring down, always just at the limit of 


good killing range, and a strong swimmer 
and diver, he is a heart-breaker to pick 
up. By the time you have left the blind, 
got the boat out of hiding and are away in 
chase, he has several hundred yards’ start. 
When you get close enough for a shot 
and drop the oars, he dives and you have 


| a new job of out-guessing him when he 


next appears. While all this is going on, 
of course, a brand-new flock comes along 
and an opportunity is lost. But it should be 
lost. The hunter’s first duty is to wounded 
game. The winged brant that gets away 
will only make a meal for a bald eagle— 
a sad waste of a good bird. 

Many shooters are shockingly lax in 


| this matter. I camped for several years 


Wool- 


very close to a famous duck flightway 
where the birds went a quarter of a mile 
overland between lake and marshes. It 
was a splendid canvasback ground. The 


Finding game in open country 
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D. Horizon marker (tree) as aid in holding the line. 

E. Position of bird found by circling outward from B. 


wastage from the average hunter was de- 
plorable. One man would bury himself in 
the tall, feathery-topped reeds from which 
he could shoot standing up—and retrieve 
almost nothing. Another would hug the 
last rush-clump on the shore, and almost 


| every lake-going bird when hit would fall 
| in the lake, from which wounded birds 
| could not be retrieved. Others would drop 
| ducks in the low cover and fail to find even 


the obvious ones. One day I saw five can- 
vasbacks dropped from a single flock into 
the reeds ashore—and not one picked up. 
What fine duck and goose dinners I had 
there without firing a shot! I have gone 
out with my canoe after the firing was 
over in the morning and picked up as 
many as eight fine birds, lodged out in the 
tule-clumps or in the floating pondweed 
farther from shore—game that otherwise 
would have been left to rot in the sun. 
Some wastage is bound to occur. Yet it 
should be cut to a minimum, and this can 
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only be done by a hunter who shoots jp 
range to kill, retrieves at once, develops g 
system of picking up suitable to the game 
hunted, and makes retrieving a first duty 
—part of his out-of-doors religion. It js 
not easy—far from it. But game is getting 
to be more and more valuable—too much 
so to be thrown away—and clean kills and 
every hit bird in the be~ make for an 
easy conscience and those pleasing fireside 
memories which are a big part of the heri- 
tage of the hunter. 


FISHING FOR CONTENTMENT 
(Continued from page 23) 

said as he slipped one of the rubber bands 

which had held the bamboo sticks together, 

over the reel seat. ; 

Then March took the leader, now well 
soaked and dyed a faint blue, and tied jt 
to the line. Here, too, March had some- 
thing to contribute. “I always tie the fly 
direct to the leader. Even if it is a snelled 
fly, I cut off the snell and tie it direct, It's 
the factory-to-you idea as far as the trout 
are concerned. Loops and old snells meana 
middleman’s profit when it comes to roll- 
ing the big ones. As for the old snells,” 
he enlarged, “they’re generally weak in 
the knees and fold up under the strain 
when a cut-throat, with blood in his eye, 
crashes into the fly. a 

“Now that the songs are sung and the 
collection has been taken up,” he added, 
“we can proceed to the text of this morn- 
ing’s message.” 

I knew that March was only too anx- 
ious to fish the pool, but he insisted that I 
take the rod. He watched me climb into the 
trees and snarl my line into a hundred 
hitches ; but when I popped off the fly, he 
snorted, “Here, let me show you!” My 
performance must have been cruel—tor- 
ture, no less—almost as bad as seeing your 
prize Airedale chewed up in a dog-fight. 

“Take a firm hold on yourself and use 
what strength is remaining for gripping 
your rod with the right hand. Looks bet- 
ter too if you keep your arms fairly well 
in, but don’t stiffen up. Be natural. Use 
your left hand on the line and always hold 
it so that when a fish takes your fly seri- 
ously you will have a tight rein on him. 
And when you have learned how to cast, 
you'll savvy the art of checking the line 
as you put it forward so that the fly will 
land easier. 

“Now as for the casting, the rod travels 
in the arc of a clock between 10:30 to 
12:30. That makes for nice, easy fishing. 
If you bring your rod back beyond the 
12:30 position, a bit more than vertical, 
you'll pick up trout on your back cast if 
you're lucky; but most of the time it’s 
rocks and brush instead of trout. And if 
you carry the rod ahead of the 10 :30 angle, 
you'll slam the fly in the water. Might as 
well carry a couple of buckshot on your 
fly if you're determined to do that. Re- 
member to work the rod within this arc, 
10:30 to 12:30, and it will help you do as 
the story book says: ‘the angler’s fly set- 
tled as delicate as thistle-down and skipped 
over the water as light as a feather” __ 

“As I see it, the back cast is every bit 
as important as the forward,” he enlarged. 
“Watch your line travel behind you. Four 
eyes are none too many for this game. Let 
the line level off straight. You can’t get 
power into your forward drive unless the 
line has traveled out the whole length and 
has come to that split second where its 
at rest. If you pull forward too soon,” he 
cautioned, “you'll pop off the fly; if too 
late, your fishing will be pointless, for your 
barb will be missing. Remember, the more 
line you've got out, the longer the time 
necessary for it to come to that rest, and 
the slower you will work your rod.” 

Then, all unheralded, he unloaded a 
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maxim: “No matter how good you are, 
you'll never be better than your back cast. 
Watch it as close as your forward, and 
then, my lad, you'll be delivering a sweet 
brand of honey.” 

We practised for well over half an hour. 
When our forearms began to get rebel- 
lious, we took a recess and ate a lunch of 
dried prunes, chocolate and a halved ban- 
nock loaded with peanut butter. “That 
ought to stick to our ribs until we fetch 
up to the cabin tonight,” March interpolat- 
ed between mouthfuls. 

When through eating, smoking and sun- 
ning on a flat boulder, he said, “Now then, 
up and at ‘em. We're primed and cocked 
for the big one.” 

I knew he wanted to try the next pool ; 
so I said: “Nothing doing. There isn’t a 
trout in that hole. Let’s see you take one 
if you can!” 

“No trout, eh?” he snorted as though 
it were a personal affront. “No trout! Give 
me them reins. I’ll drive Nellie for a spell.” 

March waded into the stream, took a 
stance, and stiffened his back. A couple of 
extra muscles pulled up the ends of his 
mouth and bunched up his nose in a knot; 
a pint of unadulterated determination shot 
a glint into his eye. He reefed out line 
with his left hand, and made several false 
casts. The fly flicked over the water, 
danced merrily, just as it should, but re- 
fused to settle down to the grim serious- 
ness of the fisher. 

After he covered the rear of the pool, 
March waded ahead and then passed a 
large wink to me that would have crowded 
the top of a platter. He looked back for 
brush, played the line through the air half 
a dozen times, and then, free and easy as a 
natural would have alighted, flicked his 
imitation into a patch of smooth, glassy 
water alongside a swirling stretch of 
white. Once! Score: no hits, no runs, no 
errors. Twice! Ditto. The third time a red 
flash passed under the fly. 

“Ah, ha, my brazen beauty! Haughty 
this balmy May morning. Eh, what?” 
March talks like that when he fishes. 

Instead of hurrying the fly back to the 
trout, the old master waded ashore, took 
out his cigarette tin of flies, and changed 
the Royal Coachman to a Queen of the 
Waters. “It takes the ladies to fetch home 
the bacon.” He tested the leader, stepped 
out again, and made two or three more 
false casts. The line sailed through the air 
and described the same pattern each cast. 
The sunshine flashed off it as though it 
were living silver—and then March eased 
her royal highness the Queen of the 
Waters into the glassy sheet of water. 


HE first crack out of the box, whang! 

Score: home run with the bags load- 
ed. The old buck came crashing up with a 
whoop and a holler. He tried to knock 
the fly galley-west—but he didn’t, because 
March put on a restraining hand, all the 
while talking. “There, there! Why the 
excitement? Easy, old pal. Why all the 
bother on this bright, sunny morning? 
There, there! Take it easy, old-timer.” 

But the rainbow had a lot of ideas all 
his own about the matter. He charged first 
to the right of him, then to the left of him, 
and straight out of the water, cutting 
capers all of the time. It was as lively a 
game of leap-frog as I have ever wit- 
nessed. 

March used a stiff rein throughout. 
“Now’s the time to be tight and exercise 
your Scotch background, if you’re lucky 
enough to have one,” he called over his 
shoulder. 

While playing the trout he turned the 
rod so that the guides were on top. He told 
me later that this placed the strain of the 
line along the entire rod. 

“Let me handle the net!” I called. 


“You handle it!” March blew a dis- 
gustful grunt through his nose. “Say, this 
is a one-man job, and if I can’t manage my 
own trout I’ll fold up my outfit and give 
it away.” 

He must have been excited, or he 
wouldn’t have put it so strong. 

March played the fish until it came in 
on its side. He had given it a sporting 
chance, then he dipped the net into the 
water, gradually brought it under the 
trout, lifted it slowly clear of the water, 
and there was the rainbow. As fine a trout 
as there is, and all of eighteen inches in 
length. 

“A buck rainbow, all right,” commented 
his lordship. “Look at the size of his 
teeth and the hook to his lower jaw. A 
wise one, all right, all right.” 

He took out his knife, tapped the fish 
over the head and slashed it open for a 
post-mortem. 

“Well, for breakfast he had a craw- 
fish. Then he took a spider and a couple 
of blue uprights. And say, look at these 
tiny white stones in his belly! And this 
ant wasn’t taken more than half an hour 
ago. Sometimes you can get a good idea 
of what kind of a fly to use by the stuff 
on which they are feeding.” 


HEN March pronounced the trout 

dead—dead by an acute attack of in- 
digestion—and slipped it into his creel. 
His next act was to take a whetstone out 
of his pocket and sharpen the point of the 
hook. He went about his business as 
though nothing of major importance had 
happened. 

As we proceeded to the next hole he 
handed the rigging to me. “Now then, the 
gravy is all yours.” 

After his performance of hooking the 
eighteen-inch trout, my hope chest had 
more than bounced up to the occasion; it 
had expanded at least three inches. His 
advice, “Lay for a rise every throw,” was 
not necessary. I was out for a three- 
pounder—nothing less. 

I tried to follow all the advice that had 
been given to me, but the line didn’t 
straighten out the way it should—and 
what a grand slam I made whenever I 
came within touching distance of the 
water. The rod simply didn’t function in 
my hands. With it my chest deflated to 
pre-war proportions. It’s surprising how 
quickly a hope chest can return to normal. 

We fished after the sun had gathered 
the sunbeams and climbed out of sight be- 
hind the cafion. If seemed less than an 
hour since we had eaten lunch when 
March put in, “Say, see those birds in the 
sky ?” 

; _‘Sure, they’re wild pigeons. What of 

“Well, that means it’s time to take off 
on our home flight too. Those babies are 
setting a good example. Must be going 
on towards six o’clock, and they’re making 
for their nesting trees. We’ve about two 
miles to go to the cabin.” 

March stood his rod against a rock and 
emptied his creel. “A large one to bake 
and eight ten-inchers to fry. Just right.” 

I picked up some black-ribbed maiden- 
hair ferns for the looks of it to put into 
the creel while March, forever practical, 
pulled some grass blades. 

“We can use the maiden-hair fern this 
time of the year, but you'll notice that later 
in the season it’s loaded with pollen and 
dirties the trout.” 

On the trail home, March, who knows 
his Compleat Angler as well as his stream 
and can land passages with the same fault- 
less dexterity as he nets a trout, remarked, 
“You know, Gene, Walton was right when 
he said, ‘Oh, Sir, doubt not but that an- 
gling is an art; is it not an art to deceive 
a Trout with an artificial fly?” 


“The Smooth Way 
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when you go auto-touring, picnicking 
or camping. Enjoy tasty meals cooked 
on a miniature gas stove. Fry, bake 
or boil; roast, toast 
or broil... cook any- 
thing the “gang” calls 
for...in a jiffy! 












Wherever you 
. ; 89 bes ons mat- 

ter what your appetite demands... 
you'll find the Coleman a dependable 
“pal”. Coleman Camp Stoves make 

and burn their own gas from regular gasoline. 
Good looking and sturdily built to stand hard 
knockabout use. Fold up like a suitcase with 
everything inside. 4 to operate, speedy, safe. 
Priced from $5.95 up; high stand extra. 
Look for the name “Coleman” on the fuel tank. 


Good Light! | a 


On any kind of an over-night 
outing or ee trip you'll 
need this new Coleman Lantern. 
It’s just naturally ‘‘made-to- 
order” to supply plenty of light 
any night. Instant-lighting... 
single mantle type... provides up 
to 150 candlepower of pure white 
light in any wind or weather. 
Small in size . .. big in brilliance. 
Makes and burnsits own gas from 
regular gasoline. Storm-proof, 
insect-proof. Priceonly $5.95 

Write for descriptive literature and new 
1933 Fishing Calendar .. . tells best days to fish, 
how to catch ’em,etc. Orask your dealer to show 
you these Coleman Camp Stoves terns. 
The Coleman Lamp and Stove Company 
Address Nearest Office, Dept. FD501, 
Wichita, Kans.; Chicago, Ill.; 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Toronto, Ontario, 




























(original) 
TOURIST KITCHENETTE | 
A combined cup- Model A:—10" deep 
board, table, re- 23) high. 33 a 
frigerator and wa- 9.50.OurPrice$18.00 ~~. 
ter cooler. Keeps Model B:—10” deep, 
food fresh indefi- 18 h, 24” long, ice 







terior of 
enamel. ur price $12.00 


A Kitchen and 
Pantry in a Suit-Case 
Hemenway No. 5 TOUR-KIT. 
Sompartments for fresh or 
ned foods and carry 
utensils. Strong light metal 
case 15 x 1044". $12.75 Value 
$3.75. With complete 
of utensils neces- 
o7 for 4 people. $25.00 Value. 
Only $7 50. 
Send for pamphlets. 
ADKINS, YOUNG & ALLEN CO. 
32 South Jefferson Street Chicago, tI. 




















Siive 





Hitches behind any car. Has every 
bath and toilet. 4 touring and 3 business 





$500. Pays for itself in hotel bills saved. Write for free ciroular. 
Wolfe Ss, Inc,, 6211 Woodwerd Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


convenience.—even a radio, shower 
odels—also Junior Series under 
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GETTING ONE’S GOAT 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


HERE are many ways of getting a 

goat, several of which I have tried. 

Sportsmen have been collecting 

goats of one kind or another for 
years. Sometimes it is a four-footed one 
such as I am about to describe. More often 
it is some long suffering guide or wrang- 
ler, or possibly a trusting soul who un- 
wittingly lets himself in for a peck of 
trouble by going on a big-game hunt. One 
does not have to go far to get a goat and, 
unfortunately, there is no closed season on 
them. 

One seldom hears of any one 
going out expressly for the 
Rocky Mountain variety of 
goat, however. Generally a 
goat is just killed incidentally 
on a big-game hunt, when the 
other trophies to be secured, 
as in Alberta, include mule 
deer, black and grizzly bear, 
moose, caribou and sheep. Of 
the lot, I certainly place the 
goat last, both as a quarry and 
as a trophy. 

There may be places like 
Idaho, the Coast Range of 

’ British Columbia and south- 
ern Alaska where people go 
expressly for them, and in such 
precipitous mountains they 
may be more difficult to ap- 
proach, but in my experience 
on the British Columbia and 
Alberta borders, in the heart 
of the Rockies, while the goats 
there range high, they certain- 
ly are not hard to stalk, nor 
are they in any sense wary. 

One does see them at times 
on practically sheer cliffs, 
feeding, looking down hun- 
dreds of feet into nowhere, but 
who could follow them there? 
Probably an experienced Al- 
pine climber could get up to 
where they are, but what good 
would it do? The goats would 
be gone. One could not approach them un- 
seen and if one were to shoot, the trophy 
would be smashed to pulp in falling 
through the void below. 

I remember one day when we were 
searching for sheep in that great hunting 
country, north of the Smoky, where all 
the waters run into the Athabaska and 
thence to the Arctic. Sitting down to rest, 
we spotted a nanny and two kids on a 
place such as I have just described. Fasci- 
nated, we watched them for over an hour, 
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Edited by Capt. Paut A. Curris 





This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 








panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 





moving slowly along, feeding on a ledge 
that through our glasses looked as if it 
were as smooth as a brick wall. 

Goats never appear to do anything 
quickly. This family observed us for a 
while and then quietly moved higher up 
the face of the cliff. They would weigh 





Note the grouping of shots on this old chap’s shoulder. All 


four shots are discernible 


each step in advance. There was no turn- 
ing back and they knew it. Nanny would 
look above and below, deciding on the 
most practical move, hunch up on a wee 
pinnacle with her four sturdy legs under 
her and then, with a graceful bound, 
spring on to another ledge maybe five or 
six feet below or half as much higher. 
Meanwhile the cute little kids munched 
rock lichens and tufts of whatever deli- 
cacy they found to suit their simple palates 
and scrambled after Nanny when they got 


darned good and ready. Anyone who, in 
the name of sport, would have disturbed 
that happy little group deserved life. 
While the goat does not excite much 
enthusiasm in me as a quarry for my 
rifle, he has my whole-hearted admiration 
for his sturdy fortitude and adherence to 
the life he loves, up among the eagles. 
My good fortune in securing a really 
unusual specimen of the species came 
about in the normal way. Nickerson and I 
were trotting along the rim of a shale 
slide, upon an old sheep trail, some few 
thousand feet above our fly camp. I said 
that we were trotting but that would im- 
ply a disregard for heady places, of which 
I am never guilty. Nick was 
doing all the trotting. I was 
probably taking steps like a 
cat on a wet pavement—all 
broken out in a cold sweat, de- 
spite the frigid morning air 
and studiously keeping my 
eyes off the valley far below. 


HILE mountain climb- 

ing fascinates and thrills 

me like nothing else that I have 
ever experienced, I probably 
never will learn to do it with 
comfort. I am just naturally 
scared to death half the time 
that I am out and crawl about 
with my heart where my Adam's 
apple normally belongs. Just as 
I was about ready to cry 
“halt”, Nick stopped and sat 
down. I cuddled up beside him 
and he took my glasses. Far 
across the valley and away be- 
low us on the opposite slope, 
a white something glistened in 
the clear atmosphere. After a 
steady look at it, Nick grunted, 
“Rock I guess” and went on 
meticulously searching _ the 
slope with the glass, as all 
good stalkers do. There is no 
use in sweeping the whole 
countryside in a glance, as the 
novice does. One can see such 
great distances in the North- 
west that, what are possibly 
trophies which you went thousands of 
miles to secure, may appear like mere 
specks in the distance. One must, so to 
speak, divide the country into squares and 
search every nook and cranny of each 
square with one’s glass before searching 
the next one. Every suspicious rock or 
shadow must be given respectful attention. 
This takes time, so sat patiently 
drinking in the landscape. In the centre 
of the valley, at our feet, nestled a min- 
iature lake which cast back the blue of the 
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sky with a gleam of sapphire. Above the 
dark line of the firs, the lush green of the 
high sheep pastures fairly sang of peace 
and plenty, while above that the ramparts 
of the rimrock changed from violet to 
orange in a weirdly fascinating way as 
the shadows rolled across them from the 


Het 





One is liable to overshoot on down-hill 

shots, not because the trajectory is flatter 

but because he sees more of the back of 

his quarry and less of the vital area low 
down on the body 


billowing clouds overhead. I cannot de- 
scribe such a panorama. I| had better stick 
to goats. 


that white rock” he said with a grin. 

“Is it a goat?” I asked. 

“Well, if it isn’t, it’s an equally inter- 
esting rock, for it’s moved about fifty feet 
since I first looked at it.” 

“Ah! the devil with it,” I countered. 
“It took us an hour and a half to climb up 
here and I want sheep. We'll find another 
goat.” 
Nick looked at his dancing rock for a 
while and reaching a decision, stood up. 
“Come on,” he said, “don’t be so darned 
lazy. There are no sheep on this range ex- 
cept ewes and lambs. I am convinced of 
that. That goat’s all alone, which indicates 
he is an old billy. Nannies and kids gen- 
erally herd in flocks. Besides, he looks 
big! Let’s go and collect him. It’s on our 
way to camp. Then we can pack the ponies 
and go through Dry Canyon tonight.” 
_ Away we started. To reach the valley, 
from which it cost such labors to ascend, 
was a matter of minutes. We raced down 
that slide like beggars on horseback, 


then up the heart-breaking opposite slope. | 


Reaching timberline, we went cautiously 
and, on crawling to the top of a saddle, 
saw our billy lying down about five hun- 
dred yards away. We slipped behind an- 
other saddle and worked forward to with- 
in three hundred yards of him, from which 
position he was an easy target from the 
prone position. He was a big chap and 
snow white against the blue shale in which 
he had been wallowing. He stood out like 
a sore finger. 


> bpd observed with the glass while I 
fired and we both saw the shale fly 
up behind him. This caused Nick to think 
that I was shooting high and he cautioned 
me to hold lower. I knew the range and 
my sight setting, however, and felt sure 
that if it were a wild shot, it was due to 
a poor hold or a faulty cartridge, which is 
rare. Holding as I had before, I fired and 
again Nick cautioned me. I fired four shots 
and aimed at the same place each time 
and each time we saw the shale fly up 
behind him. At the fourth shot, the goat, 








Nick stirred beside me. “Let’s go shoot 











BADGER 


For Varmints 
and Target... 


With the Super-Accurate 


WINCHESTER 
Model 54 HORNET 


Your Long-Range Small-Bore 


Shooting Is GOOD! 


Its NEW 
Lightning Fast 
Lock is so 
fast it beats 
“wabble off" 


The NEW 
Model 63 
WINCHESTER 
.22 Automatic 


Shoots the new long-range, 
accurate, powerful .22 
Long Rifle Winchester 
Super Speed Staynless or 
Western Super X (non- 
corrosive priming) car- 
tridges. Reloads itself. 
Magazine holds 10 shots. 
Take down. 


Developed from the 
famous Winchester Model 
03 .22 Automatic. Built 
exclusively for the above 
powerful .22 Long Rifle 
cartridges. Best for fast 
work at moving targets, 
running game, or crippled 
wildfowl. Ideal for jack- 
rabbits—from horseback or 
the car. 
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WOODCHUCK 


The NEW 
Fast-stepping 
Bolt-action Rifle 


for Near-home Use 
All Year ’Round 


T= new Winchester puts varmint shooting at long range 
on a pedestal. \t is a wonder for turkeys or geese. And it 
is able to horn out all other competitors at turkey shoots. Here 
are some of the reasons why: 


First, its barrel is Winchesterproof steel. This is an alloy 
steel so processed by Winchester’s heat-treatment as to have ad- 
vantages over any other commercial barrel—advantages not 
attained even in the finest custom made target barrels. Super 
os Specially chambered, bored and hand lapped for the 

nest target shooting. Length 24 inches. 

Next, there is its new lock speed. Lightning quick. Shortens 
the time between pull and ignition over 50%. Improves accu- 
racy by beating the inevitable “wabble off” of your aim. 


Velocity at muzzle, 2,400 feet per second. Trajec- 
tory of bullet to point of aim at 200 yards, at its 
greatest height, midway, only 3.5 inches. 

Copper-jacketed soft-nosed bullet breaks up on im- 
pact with the ground. Minimizes ricochets. Permits 
shooting in settled districts. And when it hits game— 
it is just too bad! 

Report is comparatively low—does not disturb the 
countryside. Recoil—there just isn’t any! 


Check These Details 


Bolt highly polished, works smooth and fast. Safety plainly 
marked ‘‘Safe’’ and ‘‘Fire’’. 

Stock is selected walnut, oil finished. N. R. A. type, with 
shotgun butt, short, well-curved pistol grip and deep, well- 
rounded forestock. Grip and forestock han rg checkered. 
Steel butt-plate with non-slip checkering. Swivels tor N. R. A. 
one-inch shooting gunsling. Sling can be furnished. 

Five-shot magazine, of staggered type—sure feeding and 
fully enclosed. 

New low ramp front sight base and Lyman Gold Bead. 
Lyman No. 48 W receiver sight, with micrometer elevation 
and windage adjustments; eye-cup is furnished. Receiver 
matted front and rear. Telescope easily attached. 

Finally, you have its highly efficient ammunition at low 
cost. Buy Winchester Staynless or Western Lubaloy (non- 
corrosive priming) .22 Hornet cartridges. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 


—WIN CHESTER= 
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which had not moved during the bom- 
bardment, toppled over and in the picture 
shown herewith you can see distinctly the 
four shot holes which could be covered 
with the palm of one’s hand. What we 
saw were the bullets hitting the shale after 
they had passed clean through him. 

This is an excellent illustration of the 
value of having confidence in your marks- 
manship and knowing the trajectory and 
sighting of your rifle. Had I taken the 
guide’s advice, I would have missed with 
the other shots. Probably the old fellow 
was too sick to move after the first one 
—sort of out on his feet—but one never 
knows with a goat, for there is nothing 
so hard to put down and keep there, not 
excepting the grizzly. They are so phleg- 
matic that they will take no end of pun- 
ishment before they succumb. 


HILE not a record, I would say 

that this old billy was easily one ina 
thousand goats. He weighed about 300 
pounds and his horn measurements were 
10'4 inches in length by the unusual cir- 
cumference at the base of six inches—and 
any goat with horns over 9% inches in 
length is considered good. 

One time I ran into a goat while on 
horseback in a high pass and while I 
did not shoot from the saddle, I could 
about as easily have done so. On still an- 
other occasion I crept up to within five 
yards of one, lying down, and killed him 
with a .44-40 Colt. Again, while hunting 
mountain caribou which range very high in 
October, I spotted a band of about thirty 
goats far below us on the edge of the 
timber. It was no trick to slip down to 
within easy range and select two speci- 





‘THIS is the first of an impor- 
tant series of essentially prac- 
tical articles by Capt. Curtis on 
both large- and small-game shoot- 
ing. Next month, the author will 
have some interesting and vital 
things to say about killing bears. 











mens which we wanted. This, in my ex- 
perience, is typical cf goat shooting. 

They are the easiest of all game to hit 
because of their color, which makes them 
a clearly defined mark. Also, because they 
are so quiet in their movements, they are 
less liable to move off from the point 
where you spotted them before you can 
make a stalk and get in range. 

On the other hand, both sheep and car- 
ibou are subject to sudden and unreason- 
able alarms. One will observe a band of 
caribou quietly feeding and suddenly they 
will throw up their heads and dash off 
wildly, for a mile or more. Sheep also 
will frequently move away while one is 
on a long stalk. When you get near where 
they were, they are out of sight or have 
moved over on to your flank where they 
either get your wind or see you and are 
on their way. Poor old Mister Goat, how- 
ever, once seen, is as good as in the bag 
unless you persist in trying to get a cer- 
tain one in some inaccessible place. 

Personally, I think the necessity of 
having to climb to these sort of places 
has been grossly exaggerated. After all, 
even a goat has to eat sometimes and 
there is not much nourishment to be had 
up on the pinnacles. Like the sheep, he 
comes down to the high pastures night 
and morning. It is only in the middle of 
the day that he goes up high to “mooch” 
around and peer down, pondering on the 
wickedness of the world, like some old 
philosopher. 

Of course, the chap that cannot shoot 
with at least a fair degree of accuracy 





will experience quite a little trouble with 
goats. Also, he may have a guide lacking 
in the skill necessary to get him into 
short range, and it is surprising how many 
of these sort of guides there are. No mat- 
ter what else may be said against Indian 
guides as compared with white ones, in 






The life of a pack pony is most certainly 
not an easy one 


this respect they excel. Being in most in- 
stances poor shots themselves, they are 
perforce superb stalkers. For this reason, 
I would, for any country in the West, 
recommend them in preference to the man 
who, knowing himself to be a poor shot, 
considers success before comfort. Empha- 
sis must be placed on the latter factor in 
hunting goats, as the shots have to be so 
carefully placed to put a goat down. 

Speaking of comfort, the clothes for 
the stalk come first. Starting at the top. 
I would suggest a low-crown felt hat. 
It shelters the eyes from the terrific glare 
at high altitudes and the back of the neck 
from rain, which a cap will not do, but 
one encounters so much wind above tim- 
berline that such a hat must necessarily 
fit very tightly. 

Next to the pelt one must wear wool. 
No matter how cold it may be, one will 
sweat like a stevedore while scrambling 
up on top. The minute one sits down to 
rest, he thinks he is going to freeze. Only 
wool will protect him from a severe chill 
and cramps. 


HEN I would suggest a pair of heavy 

woolen knickers, a soft flannel shirt 
and light camel’s-hair sweater, which can 
be put, when not required, in the rucksack 
in which the guide should carry the lunch. 
This should be surmounted by a leather 
windbreaker or a stag lumberman’s shirt 
which will, in most instances, be the best, 
as it keeps out almost as much wind as 
the leather jacket and a great deal more 
water. 

On the feet there should be a pair of 
thin socks, next to the skin—a heavy pair 
over them and a pair of heavy-sole, eight- 
inch, mountain boots with the soles fully 
covered with soft iron Swiss nails, which 
will grip the rocks. Rubber soles of any 
variety are suicidal. They will be cut to 
pieces in a few days and while grand when 
it is dry underfoot, they are useless on 
steep grassy slopes, ice or when the rocks 
are wet. I have had my bad moments with 
them and once it was “touch and go” 
whether I would get out of it or not. The 
nailed soles are nothing short of life in- 
surance. 

The legs should be covered with woolen 
puttees. They were designed in a moun- 
tainous country for just such work. They 
are easy to walk in, protect one from 
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bruises, can be used to bandage a broken 
bone or as a rope if necessary, and they 
wear like iron. Also, they afford support 
to leg muscles which become woefully 
tired at times. 

The rifle should use a cartridge of the 
power and trajectory of the .30-06 or the 
7 mm. It should be equipped with a sling 
for both carrying and shooting and, in the 
event that a telescope is not adopted, a 
peep sight is the only kind to be tolerated 
for long shots. A pair of eight-power bin- 
oculars hung around the neck on a strap 
are indispensable. Glasses of larger power 
cut down the illumination, decrease the 
field, are too bulky to carry about the 
neck and are too sensitive to vibration to 
use quickly for spotting. If you want to 
save many a weary and disappointing 
mile of walking, acquire a twenty- or 
thirty-power spotting telescope of the old- 
fashioned type and let the guide carry it 
to appraise heads with at long range, after 
you have located them with the little 
glass. 

In the pockets you want a silk hand- 
kerchief with which to wipe the glasses, 
two extra clips of cartridges (that's 
enough for one day with what is in the 
rifle), a folding hunting knife (it’s light 
and you cannot fall on it like on a sheath 
knife), a compass (and learn something 
about it first), a waterproof match box 
(and be careful where you throw the 
matches ), and a bar of chocolate. There is 
nothing like chocolate as a bracer. It does 
not require water to get it down and you 
may not be near any. Also, it is heating 
as well as nourishing. 

Beware of too much water. It cuts the 
wind and mountain rills are so cold that 
water drunk from them may give you 
cramps. Don’t try to show off and cross 
bad places if your guide warns you not 
to. It may look all right to you but he 
should know best. I knew two fellows who 
thought they knew best. One went home 
on a stretcher and the other is in a shroud. 

Don’t shoot over a hundred yards with 
open sights. Don’t shoot over two hun- 
dred yards with a peep sight. Don’t shoot 
over three hundred yards with a telescope 
sight. Don’t shoot at all unless you can 
clearly see the fore-shoulder and _ then, 
as the old Scottish deer stalkers taught me 
to do, bring your sight up the leg of the 
animal and when it touches the low line of 
the body, right at the arm pit, so to speak, 
let it off. Almost everyone hits his game 
too high. The heart lays upon the ribs and 
if you miss that, you are at least sure to 
break the shoulder. 

Don’t stay up on top too late. When it 
is light where you are, it may be pitch 
dark below and you will find the rocks 
uncomfortably hard and cold to sleep 
upon. (Ask Mrs. Curtis.) 

If you follow these few bits of advice, 
you will be successful on far more diffi- 
cult quarry than the Rocky Mountain 
goat. 


DRESSING UP THE OLD 
SHOTGUN 


By Claude M. Kreider 


N these enlightened days of guncraft, 

we know that a proper fitting stock is 
essential to good shooting; that rifle and 
shotgun, and the latter particularly, since 
it is often used for purely snap shots, 
should point at the mark without con- 
scious effort. A lot of us have become 
cranks on the smallest details having to 
do with weight, proportions and balance 
of our sporting rifles; yet we go along, 
year after year, swearing by a pet “scatter- 
gun” which may not fit us at all. 

Thus, for 26 years, I shot and loved my 
12-gauge double, with its hard-shooting, 
heavy-breeched barrels, and shot it well, 
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in spite of the factory stock, which beet 
far too short and crooked for my par- 
ticular long, rangy type of architecture. | 
And, like many another gunner, I ari - 
and mastered that ill-fitting stock, with- » 
out ever really knowing its many dis-’ qin 
crepancies. : | 

This was in the _— ves will under- | 
stand, where game was plentiful, but many | t ° 
5 were long, and the only measure of | Ww lh @ I i } aa ii 
a gun was its ability to “bring em down.” 

So, it was re oaged this year, -_ . i , 
few rounds at the skeet club, when , ; 
rae a bruised jaw, and realized my | Wi ' : ei Jj or 
consistent undershooting was due to that | 
31%4-by-2%4-by-14-inch stock, with its thin, | 
insignificant little comb, that I saw the| 
light. An inch-thick recoil pad helped the | 
length, and a leather comb pad eased the 
lump on my thin cheek, but these failed to 
satisfy an esthetic craving to give the 
ancient gaspipe its due—namely, a real 
stock. So, I dug out a blank of heavy, 
curly walnut, long forgotten, and set to 
work, | 

Now, you may not care to whittle away 
your spare time for months in building 
such a stock. You may prefer to let a| 
competent gunsmith sweat over the job; 
and wisely, too, if you can afford it. But, 
you can turn out a creditable job if you 
start with a little experience in wood 
work, a few tools and a large fund of 
patience and bad language. 








HIS single shot Savage 
.22 caliber Rifle is an 
ideal “household” sporting 
arm. Light, simple, safe and 
easily operated it brings 
pleasure to shooters, young 
and old. 
With “high-speed” ammuni- 
tion, it is surprisingly effec- 
tive in the elimination of de- 
structive vermin. It is just the 
rifle for use on the trap line. 
NEW FEATURES 
FOR 1933 ARE: 
(1) Chromium Plated bolt and 
trigger 
(2) Rotary cocking piece Safety 
(3) Self-cocking bolt 
(4) Receiver tapped for aperture 
Model 3 .22 Cal. rear sight 


3) W k 
Bolt Action pes rsa pas ly low. Ni 
e price is extremely low. Now 
Takedown Rifle is the time to buy. Ask for the Sav- 


— Gee age Model 3 Rifle at your dealer’s. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Utiea, N.Y. 


SAVAGE 


SAVAGE «5 FOX -. STEVENS 






















IRST of all, purchase the best blank of 
hard, curly walnut to be had. It will 
not cost more than $6.00 from one of the 
dealers who advertise in the gun columns | 
and, like the job pictured here, will al- | 
most equal the imported Circassian wal- | 
nut, Then, you must have a good wood | 
vise with wide jaws. One of the carpenters’ 
kind, with fir or hardwood jaws made at 
home, can be attached to your work bench | 
in an hour. Then, first of all, tack a wide | 
strip of old carpet or leather snugly across 
the face of each jaw, to prevent aati 
! 

| 

| 






| 

The pistol grip is a bit more curved than | 

those usually seen, the soft metal trigger | 

guard being easily adaptable to this. The 

high and thick comb is greatly modified 

in appearance by the under cut which 
merges into the grip 
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certain marring of the stock. The tools 
needed are simple and few, and are essen- 
tially these: 
Block lane. 
Draw knife, or spoke shave, 
Wood chisels; 1-, 34-, %4-, and 34-inch. 
Straight edge or square. 
Prick punch, or scriber, 
Breast drill or brace, with drills correct 
for the various screws of tang, trigger 
guard and butt plate, | 
3 Bastard wood rasps, half-round, 
medium, medium-fine, and fine grade. 
Long-taper, “rat-tail” rasp, 8-inch. 
First lay off a center line, with scriber ; | 
clear around the four edges of your stock 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. 100, Utica, N.Y. 


Kindly send copy of your new Savage Catalog. 
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especially adapted to new Winchester Model 63 .22 Automatic 













. j No. 1A ss = 
blank, and keep these until the final rasp- Tang Sight =\ , = 
ing removes them, for they will indicate A YA > - " Le “A 
the proper centering of tang, trigger peep. $4.50. Newest Winchester High Power .22 


automatic rifle shooting Winchester 
22 Long Rifle Super Speed and Western 
Super X Cartridges. 


guard, grip cap and butt plate. Then, with 
the old stock, and the gun locks for refer- | 
ence, lay out, with fine scriber marks, the 


No. 2A 
Same with sight- 
ing dise for tar- 
gets, $5.00. 


first cuts for the metal parts. No. 45 No. * Combine- 
: ‘ 2 _ . or sight. tion front sight. 
It is needless to state that extreme | Receiver sight: Globe and ivory 


caution is necessary in fitting the wood | 
around the locks. If yours is a double gun, | 





age adj. Very ac- bead, reversible. 
curate, $4.00. $1.75. 


examination of the original stock will in- | '4 No. 8. Ivory bead front sight for No. 5B No. 8 No. 4 
icate the care you must use. And, don’t | Eley. hunting, $1.00. Send 10c for Lyman catalog. 
touch the tside di ‘ i: h . | Adjust: No, 4. Ivory bead front sight. $1.50 THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
vee outside dimensions of the job | pent Varent thumb lock, Nos. 3 end 4 in gold bead if desired. 70 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 
until the locks are fitted snug, other than 
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WEBLEY AIR PISTOLS | 


eccurate, silent, 
powertul, smokeless 
IMPROVES YOUR 
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“Senior” 
MARKSMANSHIP $19 
Complete line 
Ww. ac. SCOTT 


renowned shotguns, 
rifles and revolvers. 


junior $10 
Also “ Mark 1” $15 






end 25c in stamps 
for new Blue Cover 144 page, 
profusely illustrated, Ameri- 
can and Imported Arms 
8 Catalog. Contains 2000 items, 
described with new prices. 
A. FEF. STOEGER. Inc 


America’s Greatest Gun House 








509 Fifth Ave. (at 42nd St.), New York 



















The Woman in Sports 


+ 


Adventures 
in a 
Man’s World 


by COURTNEY BORDEN 


Mrs. Borden, who accompanied 
her husband, noted explorer, on 
his hunting trips .o every part of 
the world, gives her experiences 
in a book which will charm all 
sport-lovers—and their wives and 
sisters and friends. 


All Bookshops . . $2.00 
MACMIELELAN 
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Glass Eyes Prices 


Complete stock of Best Taxidermists’ sup- 
plies. Write today for Catalog and Bargain Sale Lists. 





REX EYE CO.,901-E Wrigley Bidg., Chicago @ 





ARMY KRAG 30-40 | 







Manufactured at Spring- §Q) 75 

field. A favorite among sports- . Pe) 

men who know, for both large and small game. 
Magazine holds 5 cartrid, volt action. Working parts 
aranteed for one y r our catalog of 


« ear. = 3e stamp fo 
guns, ammunition, camping, athletic and military goods. 
Satistied customers all over the world. 


W. STOKES KIRK, 1627 S-4N. 10th St., Phila., Pa. 





Taxidermists’: 


Lowest @ 












TRAILER HITCH 
BALL JOINT¢ —e DO ™ 


Can’t Let Go! 


On or off easily! Millions of miles—no 
failures! Thousands enthusiastic users. 4 
sizes to 10 tons. 11 tongues and parts to 
build your own trailer. Request catalog. 






OsTP 
HAMMER BLOW TOOL CO., 604 Third St., Wausau, Wis. 
















- of Bargains in Army, 
Outdoor aad Sport Goods, 
Clothes, Shoes, Boots, Blank- 
ets, Tents, Firearms, Boy Scout 
Supplies, etc. Send 10c for copy 
to be redeemed oa first order. 


ESTABLISHED 1868 
716 Lester St. Richmond,Va, 













the essential shaping of the grip to permit 
flush seating of the tang and trigger guard. 
A light coat of Prussian blue to the metal 


| will indicate the high spots; and these, 


finally, are best taken down with the small 
chisel or fine rasp. If you are meticulous, 
finish these places with fine sandpaper: 
Be extremely careful in marking and 
drilling the guard and lock screws that, 
in going home, they will pull the metal 
snug to its place. This is important, not 
only for neat fitting, but may prevent a 


| split stock in the future. 


OW, determine if the stock is to be 

straight, or cast-off, with center of 
butt plate—assuming you shoot right-hand- 
ed—a bit to the right of center of tang. A 
quarter to three-eighths-inch cast-off helps 
some fellows to get the cheek snugly to 
place on the comb. This stock of mine is 
straight to heel of butt, but is slightly cast- 
in at the toe of plate, conforming to my 
particular kind of bony shoulder. You can 
try and study these various refinements as 
the work progresses, but always keep the 
dimensions oversize in each respect, until 
sure. It is easy to take off that wood— 
and impossible to replace. 

With the center line determined, use 
the plane, very sharp, for reducing the 
sides of the flat blank, but stop well be- 
fore the final limit is reached, and use the 
medium rasp. By this time you will, of 
course, have determined the variety of 
butt plate you are going to use, and its 
length and width will govern the general 
butt-stock dimensions. A rubber recoil pad 
is generally advisable if you are sus- 
ceptible to gun kick and it will determine 
the amount you will finally cut off the 
extra length at the butt. But don’t be in 
a hurry to do this. 

I made two trips to the skeet traps, 
starting with a 15'%-inch stock, before I 
finally cut off a thin slab of wood, re- 
placed the rubber pad, and found that a 
length of 1434 inches was right for 
throwing the gun quickly, when dressed 
in hunting clothes. 

There are several good rubber pads on 
the market and I like those already 
cemented to a base of hard rubber or 
which, in turn, may easily be 
screwed to the wood. And have the pad 
or plate for a 12-gauge gun not less than 
5% inches long. For the smaller bores, 
from 434 to 5 inches will be a good pro- 
portion. All these rubber plates come over- 


| size, and may be cut down on a high- 


speed sandpaper wheel. You cannot reduce 
them by hand work. 

The corners at top and bottom will suc- 
cumb quickly to the draw knife, but again, 
lay it away in time, and stick to the rasp, 
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believe in a thick, rounded comb; and this 
is the practical kind. 

After about a month, if you have 
neglected all your other spare-time occy- 
pations, family and children, the job wil 
seem about complete; but again put away 
the tools and buy these abrasives: No, ¥, 
0 and 00 emery cloth, the finest emery 
paper obtainable, and two sheets of crocus 
cloth. Do_the stock all over with the No 
¥% emery until all rasp marks are removed, 
then fit butt-plate and pistol-grip cap— 
if you use it—permanently. I find that a 
thin coat of casein glue under each makes 
a tight joint that repels water. 

The lighter abrasives are to be used in 
rotation, of course, each taking off all the 
marks of the former. When there is not a 
tiny scratch left, wet the wood, dry over a 
low flame and, with the finest emery cloth, 
rub off the raised “fuzz.” Several such 
treatments will obviate forever the danger 
of unsightly roughness when the gun has 
been exposed to rain and snow. 

At this point it is well to lay off the 
checking you want on the grip, marking 
the outline with a soft, sharp pencil, so 
that the wood filler and later oiling will 
not soften the portion to be checked. The 
filler, thinned with benzine to gravy-like 
form, is best spread on with a small paint 
brush, and the surplus rubbed off, hard, 
with a rag about an hour later. Then, 
after setting overnight, the stock may be 
worked off again with the fine emery 
paper, to remove all the surface filler, 
leaving every pore evenly filled. Usually 
the oil finish, which is far the best for long 
use, will darken the wood to a rich brown, 
and no stain is necessary. Also, remember 
that the stock will darken with use. 

Use the crocus cloth briskly, even for 
hours, if necessary, until the wood sur- 
face is like velvet; then apply the first 
coat of half-boiled linseed oil and half tur- 
pentine, with a paint brush. Let this dry in, 
repeat the application, and continue until a 
sticky scum remains on the surface. 


SE a pad of wool cloth and crocus 
powder to rub off this surplus, rub 
until the wood is dry and hot, and you will 
have a life-time finish on that long-suffer- 
ing stick of wood. Occasional polishing 
with the palm of the hand will add a 
patina like that of a Chippendale desk. 
If this is your first gun stock, you may 
shy at the checking job, but rest assured 
it is far less difficult than the stock shap- 
ing—and is pleasant labor by comparison. 
Good checking tools may be bought from 
many gunsmiths: at moderate cost; or you 
can make your own by starting with a 
6-inch bar of 44-inch tool steel. Bend two 
inches at about 45 degrees, to fit into a 





The restocked 12-bore, stili good for many more seasons of hard shooting. A gener: 
ous width of stock at butt, in this instance 5% inches, balances a heavy-barreled gun 
: in weight, as well as in appearance 


| roll up your sleeves and forget the edged 


tools for good. Gradually round up all 
the corners, but leave the comb and top 
of butt plenty high until many trials, even 
if you have to go afield, determine their 
final drop. Use each grade of rasp in turn 


| on the entire surface, making the final 
| strokes with the little one very light, to 
| obviate extra hours of final smoothing. 


The rat-tail rasp works well in shaping 
around the grip cap and undercutting the 
comb—if you do that. The choice is yours, 


; but is generally advisable, especially if you 


file handle, and a similar bend of one 
inch at the other end for the blade. With 
a knife-edge file make a true lengthwise 
cut in the center of the blade and finish to 
a true “V” with a small saw file. File or 
grind down the outside edges—on the 
same angle—until the two ridges are 
knife-sharp, then file small saw teeth di- 
rectly cross-wise, giving them a slight set 
forward. Such a tool, heated cherry red 
and hardened in water, will last long 
without sharpening. 

The checking patterns you may choose 
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33 are many. Reference to the work on a | 
this high-grade gun will help a lot. And note 
particularly that the little diamonds are | 
ave decidedly long in shape, their tops almost | 
cu- sharp. And don’t expect to finish this 


chore with one cut each way, either, for 


- no less than “four trips through” in turn, 







































4 will produce a creditable job. The finished 
ery checking will stand wear and weather best 
cus if treated with several coats of very thin 
No. shellac rubbed in thoroughly with an old 
ved { tooth-brush. : 

D— ; Just for reference, and in the event that 
ta you might be of - rangy, pp a 
rkes bony construction, is stock On my ancien 

” ' twelve, which really fits me, has these AUTOMATIC 

d in dimensions : 
the Length, front trigger to center of butt 
ot a pad: 1434 inches. , . 
er a Drop at comb, 134 inches. Caliber.22 Long Rifle 
oth, Drop at heel, 2% inches. REGULAR and HIGH SPEED 
uch Pitch out of muzzle, with butt set on 
wer floor, 2% inches. . 
has q Length of butt pad, 5% inches. 
Ny Circumference of grip, 5 inches. 
the There you have the story, and if you 
«ing ' do likewise and “doll up” that pet arm, | 
ail ; you will never regret the patient labor, | The Perfect 
The ' sweat and cuss words involved in the pro- 
like cess. b ° l 
ain THE NEW SAVAGE MODEL 19 | small bore Pisto 
ar 
‘ .R. A. TARGET RIFLE 
hen, N Here’s just the Colt for outdoor recreation. | ~ 
r be HE Savage Arms Corporation was The —< errors Sa is doubled if és 
lery the first to see the need for a moder- | Your holster contains a Woodsman. It’ssuch 
ller, r 7 saad 22 caliber bolt-action repeat. | a dependable automatic pistol, so strong, 
ally £ ately-priced .ce uC Pp | sturdy, powerful...so safely handled. A 
one } ing rifle suitable for competitive target | handsome gun, too, beautifully finished, 
ong shooting. In 1919, it brought out the now _ built with traditional Colt craftsmanship and 
wn 6 well-known Model 19 N.R.A. which was | target tested. Loads easily, fires rapidly . . . 
aber heralded with acclaim in this Department | Moreover itshoots the easy-to-get, economi- 
P at that time. Its splendid reception and seed eae 

or Tey hi eee We 9 
ha _ spread _, eave continued | ape Smooth action, long barrel, perfect balance, 
first alter year, proves eyond any question o comfortable grip, business-like appearance. 

' doubt the rifle’s merit and popularity. | Slide lock safety when in position prevents oe 
tur- Since 1919, however, rapid strides have | accidental discharge. For small game and : 
y in, been made in .22 caliber indoor target | target practice, for general out-door sport, 
tila shooting. you can’t beat a Colt Woodsman. It’s an 

“Possibles” are constantly being made | ¢*tfaordinary gun. Should you desire more 
: . information about the Woodsman 

sys by trained marksmen and the advanced | jiodel the coupon below makes it easy 
pe state of the shooting art requires that a , vunnuens ‘ 
will successful marksman must use a rifle | jong61" barrel; ten shot magazine; smooth, COLT's every 
wi scientifically designed and accurately made | fase action; choice of Bead or Patridge | « » EB way 
—— in every detail. While the N.R.A. Savage, | adjustable target sights; grooved trigger. e Stor / 
hing ; as originally designed. is still serious Checked walnut stocks. Slide lock safety. 
d } g 'y signed, 1S s a serious Length over-all, 1044". Weight, 28 ozs. 
ada contender, it had to compete with more . 

. expensive models of other makes having Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. "**' Here's a contest you'll enjoy. Prizes for the best, most interesting, 
may refinements that it lacked. _ Hareford, Connecticut euipontic vy of che hemeing oan ot omnes “AP 30g Rents 
' ‘ : ° : . . atic Pistol. es—an m odel . c 
red In consequence, in cooperation with sev- | : oJileasg send full particulars about ame story in which @ Colt revolver is used: a Woodsman Model 
“py 6 eral of the leading rifle experts, the Sav- | { together with complete catalog. | | mites of three, none of whom is connected with Colt’s, will 
son. : + emtnas & judge th st. I ti d unusual stori hat count. 
- age Corporation has redesigned the Model |  same__ _ | | SetepSesentes. Seseestebers mace ea reemencraae 
' 19 N.R.A. to provide the 1933 rifle shooter ed. Though not necessary, photographs, if available, helpful, All 
| with the best in accuracy, speedy ignition, { Street and Xo — | | Wie Seoeeecl tn Reccettertetdens Maaeiiae Matmeens 
: a i weight, balance and endurance that they : city___ State as ae most interesting experience in Colt’s game story contest. 

wo § could produce at a moderate price. | sda eusn cds bon das-sabubodaisaqstastiihsabaae ae : 
oa F _The specifications of the 1933 design COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
N.R.A. Savage are as follows: Caliber | HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


, 22 long rifle; adapted to high-speed Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Pacific Coast Representative 
j ammunition; oiled-finish walnut stock | 731 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
with improved short square base; pistol | 


“ gtip and beavertail fore-arm two inches | 
wide; checkered steel butt-plate; drop at ‘ as 
' rues ‘gh ogat drop at comb 1% inches; 
lengt ¥Y, inches. The butt-plate is 15% . . ° e 
inches wide, 5% inches long overall, If you shoot with a Scope Sight, you will want this 











ner- length of stock 32 inches overall. The 


gun barrel is 25 inches long, affording a sight- oT LYMAN CLICK REAR MOUNT 


ing plane of 30% inches. The magazine tai _— 
Clicks sharp and distinct by feel and sound. 







has a capacity of five shots. Detachable 


Magazines are furnished. The weight of | . ; 

one & 

Fith the gun has been increased from 7 to 7% | The first click rear mount adjustable to 

vise pounds. The loading port in the receiver | l/. T 

h to is nad and facilitates single loading to | “— aprancinlyceaanpnipeicanicsienel opm 
a mark , | ndage and elevation graduated in ™%-minute clicks make - 
dd bolt he " Save — the old type. The | sible perfect adjustment for dead-center shots. Knobs can be 
the ea nob has been dispensed with nv zeroed after targeting for shortest range. For Lyman 5A, 438 and 
are and the lock time greatly increased. It is | =< Win. A5 Scopes. An excellent value at $9.75. Lyman 438 Scope 
di- not more than 2/1000 of a second, which with new Click Mount $27.50 complete. With closely adj. mount $20.00. 


Lyman 5A Scope now furnished with new Click Mount only, $47.50 complete. 
Prices f.o.b. Send for free folders. 
THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West Street, Middlefield, Conn. 


to human perception is instantaneous. Such 
speed eliminates the possibility of shifting 
aim at the critical moment between re- | 
lease and ignition. 
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The mechanism cocks on the opening 
stroke of the bolt. The bolt has two lock- 
ing lugs and the firing pin and bolt bases 
are made of an improved high-grade alloy 
steel, scientifically heat-treated, as in high- 
velocity rifles. 

The rifle is equipped with sling swivels 
to which is attached a 1!4-inch adjustable 
leather sling strap, for a charge of $2.00 
extra. 

The rear sight is a marked improve- 
ment, attaining quick adjustment for ele- 





is noticeably different. It is made with a 
pistol grip and shotgun butt. 

A comparison of ballistics will show 
great advantages in the new model. 
Whereas the velocity of the .22 Win- 
chester automatic cartridge is 1035 ft. 
per second and the muzzle energy is 110 
lbs., with a mid-range trajectory at 100 
yds. of 5 inches—the .22 long-rifle high- 
speed cartridge attains a muzzle velocity 
of 1400 ft. per second, a muzzle energy 
of 174 lbs. and a mid-range trajectory of 
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vation and windage of a more positive 
nature than the old sight formerly pro- 
vided, which was of decidedly frail con- 
struction. The micrometer adjustment is 
graduated to a half minute of angle, 
equivalent to change in point of impact of 
a half inch at one hundred yards and the 
barrels are drilled for telescope sight 
mounts, 

The splendid shape of the stock with 
short grip, heavy fore-end which has been 
considerably improved in shape, the higher 
comb and properly placed butt-plate, to- 
gether with the superior finish throughout 
and the new sight, has improved the rifle 
to a marked degree. 


THE MODEL 63 WINCHESTER 


ILE Winchester Company announces 
a new rifle—the Model 63. This is 
the well-known Winchester .22 automatic 
rifle, model of 1903, which has_ been 
brought up-to-date and redesigned to shoot 


the standard high-speed .22 long rifle 
ammunition. The 1903 model has been 
popular among small-game hunters 


for thirty years, despite the fact that the 
cartridge for which it was formerly made, 
the .22 Winchester automatic, does not 
compare as to accuracy and killing power 
with the long-rifle load. 

It is an exceptionally fine arm for squir- 
rel shooting, jack rabbits on the run and 
for the wildfowler who wishes to use a 
small rifle for killing cripples. Unfortu- 


N.R.A, .22 caliber target rifle 


2.7 inches. In other words, the effective 
range of the gun for general shooting has 
been roughly increased 100 per cent. 

In conclusion, it must be drawn to the 
attention of our readers that the Model 63 
will not function the regular long-rifle 
cartridges of normal velocity, as they are 
not powerful enough to work the action. 
It is designed for the high-speed load only. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
A BAD DENT 


Capt. Curtis: 

A few days ago, my shotgun, a Remington 
Automatic Model 11, slipped from the fender of 
my car and struck the bumper such a severe 
blow that, when I was cleaning the gun after- 
ward, I noticed a wrinkle on the inside of the 
barrel. The dent is 34% inches from the muzzle. 

Where could I get this taken out and about 
what would the cost be? 

This is a full-choke barrel and shoots entirely 
too close for the game hunted in our marshes, 
where most of our shots average 25 yards. 

Would you have this barrel bored to improved 
cylinder when removing the dent or isnt this 
possible? I do not care to use this gun on ducks, 
but only for quail and rabbits. 

Z. R. LeMaster. 


Ans.—That dent in the muzzle of your Rem- 
ington should be removed as soon as_ possible. 
Any good gunsmith in your neighborhood can 
do it, though it might be just as well to ship the 
barrel back to the Remington Arms Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn. They would probably pads 
you about a dollar to remove it and the gun 
should not be shot again until it is removed or 
it is likely to weaken the barrel at that point. 

Inasmuch as it is a full-choke barrel and 
most of your shots are not over twenty-five yards, 
1 would suggest that you might have it bored at 





The Model 63 Winchester automatic handles .22 Long Rifle Super-Speed or Super-X 
ammunition 


nately, however, the .22 automatic car- 
tridge was never well distributed. It was 
difficult to get in out-of-the-way places, it 
had not the long-range accuracy and strik- 
ing power of the .22 long rifle and it also 
had the disagreeable feature with the old 
primer compounds of eroding the barrel. 

All this has been changed. The shooter 
can now use as efficient ammunition as 
in a high-grade target rifle. 

To the eye the metal parts of the gun 
are exactly the same as heretofore. The 
twenty-inch round barrel and the action 
need no improvement. The stock, however, 


the same time the dent is being removed to a 
modified choke but I wouldn’t suggest less than 
a modified for mid-western duck shooting. 

Of course, if you only want to use the gun 
on quail and rabbits, you might just as well 
have it bored to improved cylinder, which can as 
easily be done. 

SuootinG Epitor. 


RECOIL 


Capt. Curtis: 
was very much interested in Mr. H. P. 
Sheldon’s article, “The Recoil of Shotguns”, 
and am writing this letter to see if you can 
offer some suggestions that will help my shoot- 
ing average. 
T own a Model 12 Winchester 20-gauge pump 
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gun, full choke and chambered for a 23-inch 
shell. I have just weighed the gun on the scales 
and find that it weighs exactly 614 pounds when 
empty and 634 pounds when fully loaded with 
six shells. 

I have not had the gun more than a Season 
and a half, and have shot approximately eight 
boxes of shells. However, it seems to me that 
the stock is just a trifle short. Would yoy 
advise me to put on a recoil pad to see if g 
little longer stock suited me better? If so, what 
pad do you recommend? 

also noticed the other day that I uncon. 
sciously draw my shoulder back when the gun 
is fired. The way I discovered this fact was 
while I was trying to fix the firing pin on an 
old single-shot 12 gauge. I worked the pin 
over and thought I had it fixed, loaded the 
gun and tried to fire it. The shell was not ex. 
ploded, but I jerked my shoulder back just as 
though the gun had actually been fired. Is this 
only natural or is it a fault to be corrected? 
Any advice you can give me on how to improve 
my shooting, will be greatly appreciated. 

am 5 feet 11% inches tall and weigh 175 
pounds. There is approximately 67g inches from 
the top of my shoulder to the eye level, stand. 
ing perfectly normal; 2934 inches from the 
front of my shoulders to finger tips. 1 wear a 
34-inch-sleeve-length shirt. 

A. Stanvey Bear. 


Ans.—Inasmuch as you are 5 ft. 11% ins, 
and weigh 175 Ibs., you require a stock of about 
the same dimensions as use—namely 1434 
inches in length by 156 at comb and 2% at 
heel. I once used a 234-inch drop. Like most 
people, I started in with a 3%-inch drop and 
by degrees got down to 2! inches. My shooting 
has been improving as my stocks have been 
getting straighter, but you have to learn to 
use a straight stock. 

Assuming that your gun is a standard Win- 
chester twenty, I am quite confident the stock 
is much too short for you. I think if you were 
to add a rubber recoil pad about an inch thick, 
without cutting any of the wood off to attach 
it, that you will bring the gun up to about the 
right length for you and improve your shoot- 
ing thereby. 

However, the 634-pound twenty, as yours is, 
with a magazine full, is quite heavy enough for 
any twenty-bore load and I think the recoil pad 
will have the added advantage of overcoming 
the flinch in time. 

Eprror. 


GUN CLEANING IN THE OLD DAYS 


Capt. Paut A. Curtis: 

How did the old settlers keep their muzzle- 
loading rifles clean or didn’t they? If you put 
oil in the darn things they won't fire and I should 
think they would have rusted and pitted so as 
to be inaccurate if they weren’t oiled. 

I have read about old Kentucky squirrel rifles 
in Frerp & Stream _ which were said to 
be in perfect shape. Didn’t percussion caps and 
black powder rust barrels? I have an old rifle 
and I always keep it oiled but I have to unscrew 
the breech plug and wipe all the oil out before 
I can fire it. 


SHOOTING 


R. O. Hanscom. 


Ans.—Of course, there must have been care- 
less men among the old settlers just as there are 
today, but usually arms, because they were ex- 
pensive, were taken good care of. The usual 
method was to pour boiling hot water through the 
arm and there is no better method used today. 
They would take the barrel off the action, 
pour boiling-hot water down the muzzle and 
let it drain out of the flash pan or nipple. The 
water should be hot enough to heat the barrel 
to such an extent that, when the water is 
dumped out and a swab run through, the bore 
will then quickly dry of its own temperature 
and prevent rust. 

Usually they put a small oiled rag over the 
nipple and across the flash pan on the flint lock 
to prevent moisture getting into them and some- 
times put an oiled rag into the muzzle when the 
gun was laid aside for any length of time. 

It is very difficult today to find old squirrel 
rifles in good condition. Most of those that are in 
good condition have been reconditioned, so to 
speak, and in most instances, re-bored, which 
makes it slightly larger in caliber. 

Yes, percussion caps would rust the nipples 
of guns very quickly but the hot water method 
for cleaning which they used in those days pre 
vented that. 

SHootinG Eprtor. 


BARREL FLIP 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

I would like to ask you a question which, to 
you, may seem rather foolish, but has caused 
several arguments. Does a bullet, at any time 
when projected from the muzzle of a gun, rise 
above a point parallel to the axis of the barrel? 
It seems to me that a bullet rises above the line 
of sight but not above the axis of the barrel. If 
it does rise, what is the cause of the rise? 

Joun S. Urvavs. 


Ans.—A bullet does frequently rise above the 
axis of a bore and this is entirely due to the 
vibration of the barrel to which all rifle barrels; 
no matter how heavy and stiff they are, are 
ject Sometimes a bullet is deflected below the 
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xis of the bore by the vibration and in another 

Lovsel of the same model, it might be projected 
ve the axis. , , : ae 

a difference is quite slight and it is of no 

importance to the shooter, though the 


ious c 
sight setting which affords the necessary _tra- 
jectory for various ranges, must take this indi- 
viduality of the rifle into consideration. 


SHootinG Eprror. 
FAILING EYESIGHT 


aut A. CurTIs: 
oe. = are failing, so that the rear sight on 
my rifle blurs and I cannot tell when I get the 
bead of my front sight in the crotch. I can see 
the front sight — plainly. I have tried peep 
sights (receiver sights) and I see the ring that 
the rear sight makes, but sometimes I see two 
or three instead of one ring. } 
Do you think a telescope sight on my Reming- 
ton .22 would bs me in shooting squirrels or 
‘ust what would you suggest?’ 
pe oe . N. R. THompson. 
Ans.—Anybody whose eyes are going back on 
them can use a telescope sight to advantage. 
No one, no matter how good his eyes are, can 
shoot as well with an open sight as he can with 
a peep. It seems to me that a corrective pair of 
glasses would do you as much good as anything 
¥ You don’t want to consciously try to put your 
front sight in the center of the peep. Just look 
through the peep and rest your front sight on 
what you want to hit. That is the proper way to 
use an aperture sight but, as your letter im- 
plies, your shooting is mostly with the .22 at 
squirrels and such game, I would recommend a 
scope of the type of the No. 438 Lyman which is 
eminently suited for a .22. It is an advantage 
for the youngest eyes in squirrel shooting. 
SHooTinG Epitor. 


*’CHUCK LOADS IN THE .30-06 


Cart. P. A. Curtis: | ; 

I greatly enjoyed reading your article in the 
December issue of Fretp & StrREAM on the .30-06. 
Will you kindly advise me the load you use for 
hunting woodchucks? In case it is a lighter load 
than usually supplied by such companies as 
Western Cartridge Co., will you kindly advise 
me where I could buy such loads? In the past 
I have tried to load shells without very uniform 
results. 

At the present time I do not have a .30-06 
but expect to get one in the spring that I can 
use in hunting woodchucks and other large 
game. I expect to get a Winchester No. 54. 

F. C. Parsons. 


Ans.—It is my purpose in using a .30-06 for 
woodchucks, solely to gain practice with the rifle 
that I habitually use for big game. Consequently, 
I would want to use the same cartridge in it, 
thereby gaining a full knowledge of the ballistics 
and particularly the trajectory of the load. 


Inasmuch as my favorite cartridge is the 180- 


grain, that is the one I use for ‘chucks. The 
average man doesn’t get very good results in 
ammunition of the high velocity type. That is 
the reason why I don't bother with it or recom- 
mend it. 

Suootine Epitor. 


BEWARE! 


Capt, Curtis: 

I am writing you in the hope of getting some 
information about a rifle I have, It is a foreign 
gun and I want to get the make and caliber of it 
as it is a very nice gun, being light and in good 
condition. It would make a nice sporting rifle. I 
have shot the .30 and the .30-40 Krag cartridges 
in it but they do not chamber in it. The cartridge 
bursts and swells and is hard to get out. The 
cartridges it shoots have to be rim cartridges. It 
has the letters G. R. P. placed between two 
crossed flags. 

It has a 24-inch barrel and is rather too short 
a rifle to be an army rifle. I took it to an arsenal 
and they said the inscriptions were English. 

sEON TRACEY. 


Ans.—If you go on with your foolhardy way 
of trying any old cartridge that comes along in a 
rifle to see whether it will shoot it or not, you 
are going to blow your head off or somebody 
else’s in the very near future. It is only by the 
grace of God that one of those shells which you 
have used in the rifle in question which, because 
they didn’t properly fit the chamber, burst, didn’t 
crack so that the gases came back through the 
breech and left you blind, at least in the right 
eye. If you ever had an opportunity to see a bolt- 
action gun in which the gas has leaked out to the 
rear, you would know what was in store for you. 

Why in thunder will you fellows persist in 
playing with lethal weapons that you know noth- 
ing about? That .30-40 cartridge has a breech 
Pressure of about 46,000 pounds to the square 
ich and you experiment with it as though it 
were a rubber ball. 

€ rifle in question is undoubtedly a British 
Enfield. G. R. stands for George Rex. It was 
made by the Birmingham Small Arms Company 
of Birmingham, England, in 1916 and it shoots 
the Mark 7, .303 British cartridge. 

This ammunition is easily procurable from the 
Same source from which you got the .30-40 Krag 
ammunition. ; 

Suootine Epirtor. 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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Marble’s 
Flexible 
Rear Sight 


Easily adjustable—able to take hard 
knocks—and with every visual quality 
agood sight should have. Only Marble’s 
Flexible Rear Sight has the coiled 
spring that returns it to shooting posi- 
tion when struck. Can also be folded 
down when not in use without dis- 
turbing adjustment. For nearly all 
American made rifles, $4.00. 














All Who 


Get more pleasure and 
greater accuracy with 
your favorite hunting 
and field guns. 

No matter whatshape, 
size or type of hunting 
or field sight you need, 
Marble makes it to fit 
every modern weapon. 


Sheard “Gold” Bead Sight 
Price, $1.50 


Marble’s Cleaning Rods 


Marble’s Adjustable Leaf Sight. Price, $1.25 





Standard Bead Sight 
Price, $1.00 





Shoot 


—will want our free 32- 
page booklet of Clean- 
ing Implements, Sights, 
Outing Equipment, 
Hunting Knives, Axes, 
Compasses, etc. 


Write Today! 











For every caliber and make of rifle and revolver. No wobbling— 
no bending—no coming apart in the barrel. 

Marble’s Jointed Rifle Rod in steel or brass witb steel joints 
and swivel comes complete with jagged and slotted tips and 
adapter. Price, $1.25. One-Piece Rods in brassor steel,$1.00 each, 
State caliber of rifle, and length of 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
525 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Michigan, U. S. A. 
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We cali him Scotty. When your guests put cigarettes 
in the ash tray—and pat Scotty’s head, he'll raise 
his little hind leg and—PUT OUT THE CIGARETTE! 
Convenient water-sack inside Scotty is easily filled. 
At last a canine’s most inconvenient habit has been 
turned into a practical and extremely funny use! Scotty 
mounted on ash tray—both in attractive bronze finish. 
Scotty may be had for $1.50 postpaid. Money back éf 
not completely satisfied. Remit to 
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Right now, ahead of our 
rush season, we can turn you out a re- 
modeled Springfield for less cost. Read 
and act on this now. 

Send us a U. 8. Govt. issue sporting Springfield. 
©) We will: Hand finish and engine turn entire 





a Griff in é& Howe Springfield 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc.," Makers of Fine Rifles, 202 E. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 










A Special Chance to Own 


ered forend, and oil finish, Assemble with G. & H. 
steel butt-plate, steel pistol-grip cap, horn forend 
tip, G. & H. barrel band and sling swivels, 
Whelen shooting gunsling, G. & H. ramp front 
sight with gold bead and slip-on cover. 

Attend to this now—right away. Get the ideal 
rifle you have always wanted. Our charge for im- 
mediate orders is only $57.50. Write today. 
Address Dept. F 








1933 Special Offer to Hunters—for a Limited Time 





action; matt receiver top; checker trigger, bolt 

knob, magazine floor plate. Reshape stock as shown 

above—retined and checkered pistol grip, check- 

Ideal Handbook No.30 
160 pages of valuable information and 
tables. Fully illustrated. Mid-range and re- 
duced loads not available from loading 
companies described. Data on over 700 
loads. Tools recommended for individuals, 
| clubs, armories, police depts. Sent for 50c. 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
| 70 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 











Want to Swap Guns? 


We will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or 
pistol, or exchange with you for any other 
firearm you may want. Write us what you 
have, and what you want, and we will make 
you an offer by return mail. 
IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
10 Cornhill Boston, Mass. 
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Shooting . 


CHOOSING THE SKEET 


GUN 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


HE originators of skeet intended 
that one should shoot with his reg- 
ular upland-game gun, the primary 
purpose of skeet being to improve 
one’s effectiveness on game birds. Al- 
though skeet has become a highly com- 
petitive game to many of its enthusiastic 
followers, I personally feel that it should 
be approached from the standpoint of up- 
land shooting, at least by the beginner. 

Of course, those who follow skeet solely 
for skeet’s sake, many of whom have never 
fired a cartridge at game, may look upon 
their skeet guns as tools for a very special 
purpose, and therefore acquire a few 
peculiarities of gun construction that one 
would not consider necessary to a weapon 
that is used for upland game. Neverthe- 
less, the fact remains that a good skeet 
gun is substantially a good one for game 
birds as well. 

These observations, therefore, are in- 
tended to hit not only the folks who have 
never shot skeet or game but also those 
who, while they are beginners at skeet, 
have done a bit of game shooting and fancy 
that they have a good gun for either pur- 
pose. Maybe they have and then again, 





All types of guns are used for skeet. Here 
is Art Strahlendorf, Eastern States Indi- 
vidual Champion, shooting a repeater 


maybe they haven't. Unfortunately, there 
are a host of people who are seriously 
handicapped by the guns which they are 
using for upland birds and, while their 
misfit may not be glaringly apparent on 
game, it certainly will be when applied to 
this box of assorted tricks, the difference 
being that, in skeet, each miss is chalked 





oes 





Edited by “SKEETER” 


up against you by the referee, as it is not 
in upland shooting. 

The four principal factors in a good 
skeet gun, their importance being in the 
order named, are fit, boring, weight and 
caliber. A complete discussion of the sub- 
ject of fit would take up more space than 
could be devoted to it in any magazine 
article. Let us, therefore, discuss the high 
spots which apply particularly to skeet. 

Observations lead me to say that, in 
most instances, the American shooter has 
too much drop to the stock of his gun 
for upland shooting, in which almost every 
bird fired at is rising to some extent. The 
stock of the skeet or field gun should, for 
the average man, have a drop at heel of 
from two to two and a half inches, as- 
suming that he is between five feet five 
inches and five feet ten inches in height. If 
he is over six feet tall he might require 
two and three-quarters inches, though I am 
six feet and prefer two and five-eighths. 
At any rate, a stock for skeet should be on 
the straight side and the more expert he 
becomes, the straighter the stock should 
be. This stock should not be too long, as 
this tends to slow one up in mounting the 
piece to the shoulder and in leading on 
acute angles. The six-footer will want a 
stock about fourteen and three-quarters 
inches long, but the average man will re- 
quire from fourteen to fourteen and a 
quarter. As to drop at comb, this measure- 
ment is more constant. Hardly any one 
can use more than an inch and three- 
quarters or less than one and a half. 

In considering fit we must not overlook 
trigger pull and barrel length. The former 
should seldom be over four pounds and 
probably the best barrel length is twenty- 
eight inches. Some may prefer thirty for 
the sense of finer pointing which it gives 
them, while others will swear by twenty- 
five inches, with which they undoubtedly 
will swing faster. And after all, the shorter 
barrels will prove to be just as effective as 
the longer ones at all skeet distances. 


S regards boring, it goes without say- 
ing that if the gun is to be used for 
both skeet and upland game, the first bar- 
rel should be improved cylinder and the 
second a mild modified—that is, the first 
barrel should throw a forty-five per cent 
pattern and the second fifty-five. Anything 
more open, like true cylinder, will give a 
blown-up pattern occasionally, through 
which a clay bird will escape. As all of the 
shots will be taken within thirty yards 
and the majority of them at from twenty- 
two to twenty-three yards, there is no need 
for a closer pattern than fifty-five per cent. 
In fact, while very sporting to use, a closer 
pattern will result in a good many birds 
being dropped in every hundred. 

In using the above gun for skeet, it 
should be borne in mind that I had in- 
tended that it should also be used on game, 
in which case the first, or right, barrel 
would usually be shot first. On the other 
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hand, for skeet, while the right barrel 
would be used for all the singles, when 
shooting doubles it is best to reverse the 
procedure and use the close-bored or 
second barrel first on the out-going target, 
reserving the open barrel for the incomer, 
which is bound to be closer before one 
can fire at it. 

Of course, if the gun is to be used solely 
for skeet, it might as well be reverse bored 
—the left or second barrel open and the 
right or first barrel modified, so that the 
shooter will not have to change his order 
of firing, though that takes but little 


Lents D. ‘Bolton, salen omanily ay up a 
new 20-gauge record by scoring 160 con- 
secutive breaks, prefers a double gun 


practice, as I have learned from experi- 
ence. Then again, one can adopt those 
shells having six spreader loads in the 
box, if he wishes, to use on the double in- 
comers and at station No. 8, thereby being 
able to disregard the order of his firing. 

Another solution of this problem is a 
single trigger of the selective type. While 
I have never thought much of selectivity 
in a single trigger for game shooting, 
never having seen one that could be oper- 
ated fast enough to shoot the choke bar- 
rel before the cylinder when a bird rose 
at long range, this does not apply to skeet. 
One fixes the selectivity gadget before 
calling for the target and, as a result, if 
one has his gun bored in the regular man- 
ner, he has no difficulty in altering the 
rotation. The result is that the choke bar- 
rel will go first on the outsailing double, 
reserving the open barrel for the incomer 
that is sneaking up on him. One need no 
longer be afraid of single triggers. They 
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have long since passed the experimental 
stage. 2 a 
If one adopts a pump or an automatic, 
it should be improved-cylinder bore, in | 
which case he makes the best of the one 
horing for all shots, unless it is fitted with 
4 Poly Choke adapter—a little gadget 





we mm ? 


And Don Morrison, noted California 
skeeter, seems to favor an over-and-under 


which I would not be without if I were 
going to depend upon a single-barrel gun 
for upland sport. This remarkable little 
attachment, which is threaded to the muz- 
zie of a single-barrel gun, weighs but a 
few ounces and permits one to change his 
gun from a true cylinder to a full choke, 
as well as any intermediate degree desired, 
by a mere turn of the fingers. 

Whether one should use a double-barrel 
gun or a single is entirely at the discretion 
of the user. What is one man’s meat is 
another’s poison. If you think you can 
shoot straighter with a single-barrel gun, | 
by all means adopt one. If, as many do, 
you think they recoil less than a standard 
double-barrel weapon, use one, though, 
inasmuch as we always use very light 
loads for this work, I fail to see that the 
argument is of importance as applied to | 
skeet. Perhaps you like a standard double- | 
barrel gun best and believe in the instantly 
available selective boring of the double. 
Personally, I consider this of importance, 
but the main thing is to select the type that 
you believe will suit you best and then 
stick to it. 

Don't overlook the over-and-under 
double while you are at it—a type of 
gun for which I have great regard for 
skeet, combining, as it does, the virtues of 
the single-sighting plane and the selective 
boring of the double barrel—also a fore- 
arm that does not feel like a baseball bat. 
My regard for this gun is considerably 
augmented by the fact that we can now 
get these guns at such a reasonable price. 





F one thing I am certain and that is 
J that the pump is no gun for the be- 
ginner at skeet, unless he is a wizard at it. 
He will find it too slow for him to accom- 
plish all that he is capable of, for a long | 
time to come. If the gun is to be a repeater, | 
let it be an automatic which, by the way, 
is still very popular with the mass of 
skeet shooters. 
' os regards weight, I lean towards the 
ight gun but I must confess that I am not | 
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TEACHES YOU TO 


RING your gun to your shoul- 

der and follow the swift flight 

of the clay target! Do that from a 

number of different positions... 

as the “birds” whiz away from you, 

come across at you, now singly, 
now in pairs. 

That’s SKEET... and your gun 
has got to keep moving, moving! 
Try SKEET if you want to 
step up your field shoot- 
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DU PONT 
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ing. Try it if you want more suc- 
cess in bringing down live game. 
There’s nothing like Skeet for 
good, sporting fun! Warm up your 
gun! 

Train your eye—in season or 
out. Send the coupon below and 
we will mail to you, without 
charge, the Skeet Handbook which 
tells you all about this fas- 


cinating sport. 


RES. us. PAL Ore 





E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co., INC. 


D-1 


Sporting Powder Division, Wilmington, Delaware. 
GENTLEMEN: Please send me a copy of the new Skeet Handbook. 
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Address 





State. 
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Wonder Trap 
you what a thrilling sport the 


Show new game Skeet can really be. 


Thrown from the new, fully patented 
shovel type carrier, the Blue Rocks fly 
out straight and true. Their flight is 
surer ... more accurate . .. more uni- 
form. There’s less friction in the carrier 
. less target breakage in the trap. 
If you’ve never shot Blue Rocks, 
thrown from a Wonder Trap, you should. 
It’s a new sensation. Write today for 
prices, terms, and full details. 


THE CHAMBERLIN 
CARTRIDGE & TARGET COMPANY 


347 Commercial Bank Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


Send 20 cents (or seven 3 cent stamps) for a copy of 
Captain Crossman’s book, “‘When Skeet Birds Fly’’. 


56 gripping pages, fully illustrated, tell all about the 
new sport that is taking the country by storm. Limited 
supply. Write today. 














Send 30 cents in 
stamps for this 4 oz. 
can of Gun Oil. One 
third more oil than 30 
cents usually buys. 
Used in our factory on all Ithaca 
Guns since 1925 
Gun Catalog Free 
Ithaca Gun Co., Box 
Ithaca, N.Y. 















LANTERN 


NEEDED BY EVERY 
SPORTSMAN 
300 CANDLE POWER of brilliant 


ideal light for every hunter, fisher- 
man or camper. Handy, portable, 
absolutely safe. Large Reflector 


Type Canopy. FULL CHROMIUM 
PLATE makes it proof against rust 
or tarnish. Instant lighting, simple, 
easy to operate. Burns 96 per cent 


perfect outdoor light. Buy direct 
from factory and save one half. 
FREE TRIAL--Write today for full 
details—30 days free trial offer, and 
how to get one FREE. 
THE AKRON LAMP & 
MFG. CO. 
426 Lamp Bidg., Akron, Ohio 


Learn to MOUNT BIRDS 












rt Taxidermist. We teach you at home 
Animais, 

Heads; to tan skins. Mount 

game also common animals, 

squirrels, rabbits, frogs and = 

eons. Big Profits in spare time. 

‘ells all about 

‘axidermy— 

— 


and how to turn your time 
into Sure Profits. Free. Send To- 
State Age. 


ry 


N.W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, 1934 Court Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
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Cutts Gompensator 


FOR HIGH SCORES. 12-16-20 GA. 
TRAPS, SKEET and FIELD SHOOTING 
Correct pattern control for each. Remark- 
ably uniform results and kill to outside 
edge. Recoil red d. Gun handles faster. 





LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St., Middicfield, Conn., U.S. A. 
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too sure that the beginner will not do 
better with a gun of moderate weight, be- 
cause it tends to steady him. Probably 
the average man would do best with a gun 
of seven and a half pounds in a twelve- 
bore, though most of the experts will be 
seen using weapons considerably lighter. 
On the other hand, we occasionally see 
big fellows using weapons that are little 
short of cannons and swearing that they 


| cannot hold steadily with anything smaller. 


My own bet would be for the gun of six 
and three-quarter to seven pounds, but 
don’t let this influence you too much. 

My readers may wonder why I do not 
attach more importance to caliber, as the 


| popular opinion is that the larger the bore, 





| 


white light turns night into day. An | 


air and only 4 per cent fuel. The | 


the easier it is to break ’em. There is an 
old-fashioned idea that the larger bores 
throw wider patterns but, when put to the 
test upon a pattern board, they do not 
show much advantage, if any. The twelve- 
bore will kill farther than the sixteen and 
the sixteen farther than the twenty, but 
this is only because, at any given range, 
the pattern is denser, since the shot charge 
is larger. That is true only if the guns are 
bored to the same degree of choke and the 
larger one is not shooting a heavy charge 
of shot while the little one is being forced 
to throw all that the shells will hold. 


HE conventional twelve-bore skeet 
load is one and one-eighth ounces of 
shot while that of the sixteen is one ounce 
and that of the twenty, seven-eighths of an 
ounce. The popular size of shot is No. 8 


| chilled. This means that the twelve throws 


449 pellets, while the sixteen throws 399, 
and the twenty 350, so, at skeet ranges, 
there is no particular advantage in throw- 
ing more than the twenty holds, unless one 
is a very slow shot and rides out all of his 
birds to about thirty yards. This applies 
even when the little gun is only choked 
slightly above improved cylinder and all 
of the expert twenty-bore skeeters shoot 
improved cylinder barrels. 

If one takes the twelve and the twenty 
to the pattern board and tests them at 
normal skeet ranges of from twenty-two 
to twenty-three yards, he will find, on the 
average, that the twelve shows only about 
two inches wider dispersion than the 





HE third of this series of 

skeet articles by Capt. Curtis 
will be published next month. It 
is entitled “Skeet Stance.” 

















twenty. Admittedly, the centre of the pat- 
tern is very much denser and the edge a 
bit thicker too, but when one is busting 
many of his birds with the thin edge of 
the pattern, he is riding for an early fall 
and is not likely to bring home many prizes. 
As to the denser centre of the twelve-bore 
pattern, it has been observed that a bird 
cannot be deader than dead, whether it is 
a feathered one or just a skeet target, so 
why smash it with more than is necessary ? 
The beginner is usually a slow shot and 
rides his birds out too far. As he does not 
want a narrower pattern, to maintain 
sufficient density the twelve is the best 
for him. The more expert he gets, how- 
ever, the lighter in weight and the more 
open his gun should be, as he is sure to 
speed up his time. What I wish to bring 
out is that the difference is not worth 
worrying about in any case. It is in duck 
shooting, but not in skeet. If the smaller 
gun gives you a feeling of using lighter 
tackle and that it is more sporting, pamper 
yourself and use it, but don’t cram it 
down the throat of every twelve-bore user, 
for he may be one of those who has tried 
it out for himself and knows the truth. 
(END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 
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HOG WILD 
(Continued from page 18) 


the slope, and the slope was fairly steep, | 
was standing on a narrow trail, Ty 

, Tail, The 
slope behind me was very abrupt. 

Probably I should have been lookin 
around for a place to get a firm footing 
get out my knife, and put up a fight. More 
than likely I should have been hunting a 
tree in that brush clump. 

As a matter of fact, I concentrated on 
getting an arrow on the string. Afterward 
--thinking things over—I was frightened 
to death. Right then I was putting in qjj 
my thought on a second shot. 

I got the arrow nocked, drew it back 
let fly. : 

The sow that had picked me for her 
particular meat was within fifteen feet of 
me. She looked big as a mountain. The 
arrow sped toward her, caught her back 
of the shoulder. And it deflected her 
charge. She swung abruptly and plunged 
straight down the slope, a habit hogs have 
when wounded. 

The other sow had been crowded off a 
bit to one side by the one I had shot. 
Evidently that one had picked me as her 
meat. When she veered, the second one 
didn’t change course. I stood in my tracks 
and could have touched either hog with 
the tip of my bow as they thundered past. 

I started down after my sow. Roberts 
remained on top to contact a boar of size. 
The other archers closed in on the wound- 
ed pig. It was one grand, wild scramble 
down the side of the mountain. We crashed 
through brush, lost our footing, slid and 
rolled, scrambled up again. 

The pig was about finished. But sheer 
weight and roundness of barrel took her 
down the steep mountainside faster than 
any degree of prudence could take us 
down. She was dead by the time she 
reached the bottom of the cafion. Then we 
found what we were up against—a prob- 
lem in transportation. 

I wanted to get some photographs; so 
we cut off the head and dressed the body, 
but didn’t cut off the legs. She was too 
heavy for one man to lift. I don’t know 
exactly what she weighed, but it seemed 
like a ton or so. We were all in by the 
time we reached the schooner. 

And there was no Dusty. He is one 
uncommunicative cuss; so I’ve had to 
piece together what happened after we left 
him. Dusty likes to play Indian, and he 
waited while the noise of the crashing 
bodies, the floundering men and the shout- 
ed comments abated somewhat. Then he 
set off on the trail of a big boar that had 
been in the bunch of pigs. 

It’s hard to tell whether Dusty found 
the boar, or the boar found Dusty. At any 
rate, Dusty saw something move. It turned 
out to be a little pig, one of the litter that 
had been hanging around the sows. Dusty 
flipped an arrow. The arrow, it subse- 
quently appeared, did no particular dam- 
age other than to go through the skin of 


the leg and pin the hog to a log. 

t ie-e- pig squealed, and then Dusty saw 
a mountain of flesh coming toward 

him. There were great white tusks that 

flashed in the sunlight, big powerful shoul- 

ders, glittering beady eyes. 

Dusty pulled to the head and loosed. 
He estimated the distance at around fifty 
yards. The shaft went true, a habit Dustys 
arrows have, particularly in an emergency 
or under stress. It buried itself to the 
feathers—a fair, direct hit. 

And the boar paid no more attention to 
that arrow than a locomotive would have 
paid to a toothpick launched against is 
shiny side. Dusty shot again, and hit. 
boar had cut down the distance to less 
twenty yards by that time. 
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Dusty slammed another arrow on the 
string. Standing there alone, with a charg- 
ing boar bearing down on him, nothing but 
his primitive weapon in his hands, he had 
need for every bit of cool nerve he could 
muster. 

The third arrow came back to the head. 
The boar faltered. “Twang!” went the 
string. The arrow flew swift and true, 
“thunked” into the boar, and he went 
to his knees, got up, staggered, weaved 
about and crashed over—dead. 


Dusty ran to the little piglet, plucked | 


it from the shaft, pulled a flour sack from 
his belt, and dropped in the pig. Then he 
cut the head from the huge boar and start- 
ed to join us at the boat. He represented 
the successful hunter as he returned, 
weighted down with a boar’s head and a 
squealing pig. We pressed him for an 
estimate of the weight of the boar. He 
placed it at around 450 pounds. From the 
size of the head the boar must have 
weighed at least that. 

On the boat we conducted “post-mor- 
tems” on the hunt, and made friends with 
the little piglet. We reached the mainland 
well after dark, too tired to know any- 
thing except that we had had a grand time. 

It was a great trip. All in all, I was sat- 
ished. But Dusty is never satisfied. He 
showed up yesterday with a clipping 
announcing that there was a hog known 
as Old Warty on the island. The boar 
had been sighted by two different bands 
of hunters. He was enormous. His weight 
was estimated at around 750 to 850 pounds. 

Dusty’s eyes gleamed. “I believe,” he said, 
“we could kill him with bows and arrows.” 

Personally, I’m not so sure. But Dusty 
is pretty persistent, and probably, by the 
time this reaches print, I'll have found 
out more about Old Warty. 

As Dusty has recently pointed out, the 
only reason I missed my first shot at that 
charging sow was that she wasn't big 
enough. If she had weighed 750 pounds, 
she would have been a much bigger mark. 

I'm sort of toying with that thought. It’s 
logical enough, but it’s disquieting. When 
I think of the way that big pig was coming 
down the side of the slope, jaws champing, 
distinct unfriendliness in her eye, with a 
neighbor pig of the same build and dis- 
position crowding her along—well, I’m 
glad she wasn’t any bigger. 


OL’ JAKE 
(Continued from page 36) 
against the southwest horizon. We hur- 
ried as fast as we could, paddling fever- 
ishly. It is grim business for dogs, this 
jaguar hunting, and there was no time 
to be lost. 

Then the Indian spoiled everything. In 
his eager excitement he let out an ear- 
piercing whoop of encouragement to the 
dogs. Whooping may be all right for fox- 
hunters and coonhunters. It has its place, 
and I have often indulged in it. But if a 
man wants to throw a large monkey- 
wrench into the machinery, just let him 
whoop when dogs are fighting danger- 
ous game. It will cause one of two things: 
either the animal will break bay and run, 
or the dogs will lose their heads and rush 
in. 

A dog naturally puts a great deal of 
store in his master. He believes that the 
boss can do practically anything; and 
when he hears the boss’ voice raised in 
encouragement, he naturally feels that the 
time for action has arrived. There is only 
one way for a hunter to go to his dogs 
when they are fighting dangerous game, 
and that is up-wind, as quickly as possible, 
and with as little noise as possible. If 
neither dogs nor quarry know of his 
whereabouts until the gun is fired, so much 
the better. 

In this particular case the jaguar broke 
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Example of a Custom 
Grade Model 2! Winches- 
ter Shotgun. 









Shooting at No. |! station 
on a typical skeet field* 





L. D. Bolton 
160 straight with 20 gauge 
December |7 








Ed Lindsay 
229 straight 

with 12 gauge 
September 27 


These two shooters each 
used a Winchester Model 
21 Shotgun in making the 
official world’s record 
long runs indicated, 


Both 
World’s 
Records with the 
WINCHESTER Model 21 Shotgun 


| you are not already shooting a Winchester Skeet Gun, ask yourself this 
question: Why did the Winchester figure in both those world’s records? Lindsay 
and Bolton can shoot. So can Spencer T. Olin, who won the high-over-all cham- 
pionship at doubles in the Grand American Trapshooting Tournament last August, 
with a Winchester Model 21 Shotgun. They would shoot well with any gun. But 
with the Model 21 they hung up these three outstanding records of 1932. 

And now you can get a still better Winchester Model 21 for skeet. This year Winchester 
has perfected a new special skeet boring. Thousands of carefully made shooting tests have 
shown this new boring to give the most consistently satisfactory patterns for skeet shooting. 

Besides its great symmetry and superior feel, its all around superiority for fastest and most 
accurate handling, and dependable regularity in pulverizing the targets, here are some other 
advantages you will get in your new Winchester Skeet Gun: 





e A frame three times as strong as customary. Barrels (26 inch) twice as strong. Barrels 
mechanically interlocked instead of brazed together, and no extension rib—assures true 
concentricity and alignment of chambers and boring, highly important to good shooting. 
Positive barrel stop—no hinge strain or ‘‘shooting loose’’ at the breech. True radius 
muzzle boring, a great improvement, made still better by new special skeet boring as 
mentioned above. Unusually easy opening and closing. Sure-acting single trigger, and 
selective automatic ejection. Non-automatic safety. Stock wedge-fitted to frame and no 
butt-plate Cwood is checkered) ; straight grip, checkered. Large, full beavertail forend, 
handoomely checkered. Front and middle sights—front Bradley red bead. 

Winchester Model 21 Skeet Guns are furnished in Winchester Tournament and Trap 
grades, Also in Custom grade, built to order. Ask your dealer. 


Buy Winchester Shot Shells for better scores in skeet and trap shooting. 
Ask for Ranger Skeet Loads. 


*For skeet at its best, shoot Western White Flyer targets 
thrown by Western traps. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN., U.S. A. 


. WINCHESTER , 





A put-up job 
that STAYS up! 


You can put up a Hodgson Camp House your- 
self in an hour or two! For it comes in sections, 
windows and doors ready hung. All you do is 
bolt it together. No complicated sawing or car- 
pentry. Despite the speed and ease with which 
a Hodgson Camp House goes up, itis reassuringly 
permanent. Made of tough red cedar—weather- 
proof, wind-proof, good for years of service. 

Hodgson Camp Houses make ideal vacation 
places in the mountains or at the seashore. 
Campers, hunters, fishermen find them particu- 
larly attractive. They come with one, two, three 
or more rooms, with or without an outside porch. 
Priced, moderately, from $150 up. See them at 
our permanent displays in New York and Boston, 
Or write for Catalog CAA-4 to: 


E. F. Hodgson Co., 730 Fifth Ave., New York 
or 1108 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Hodgson Camp Houses 


HAIR 


TROUBLE? 


Learn the one correct and harmless way to remove 
all dandruff and any itch from the scalp; how to 
stop excessive hair loss, and how it is possible to 
grow back the lost hair. A famous scientist explains 
everything in a free booklet. Write— 

LINDAY, 361 W. 29th St., New York City 
Name sncucties 
Address 








FLY-DOPE 


A new compound effectively preventing bites of 
mosquitoes, black flies, gnats, midgets and other 
insects. Is lasting, soothing, healing, antiseptic and 
stainless. Has a most refreshing pine odor. Comes in 
handy flat tins with money-back guarantee. Sent for 
25c¢ plus postage of 5c or, 4 for $1.00 prepaid. Send 
check, cash or money order. Trade discount to dealers. 


SHIEF DRUG CO., Brookline, Mass. 








Genuine 
Vermont Maple Sugar 


Ten pound can $3.25. Gallon 
choice syrup $2.25. Postage col- 
lect. 24 sugar cakes delivered 
$1.00. Order now. April shipment. 


CARL GRAY 


Fairfax, Vermont 











i Guarantee You Positive Relief From 


ASTHMA 


Accept Full 15-Day Trial Offer 
I do not care from what cause or how severe 

or Bronchitis, 
ASTHMA KAPSULS will bring, pes instant and positive 
relief or the 15-day treatment is EE. Mrs. A. B. Benson 
of Portland, Oregon, writes, “ASTHMA KAPSULS saved 
my husband's life after everything else failed.’’ Send name 
and address for FREE booklet and full 15-day trial offer. 
ASTHMA KAPSUL CO., 1982 Bust Bidg., Tacoma, Wasl:. 


ARAM EY - 








$13 to $80 





POCKET PRISMA 
BINOCULARS 











to 8 power, 5 to 10 oz. weight. We 
carry everything in glasses, new and 
used and allow 10 days’ trial. 

7 power 5 oz. 
oculars $9.50. 


J. Alden Loring geyeg Oweco. NY. 





your Asthma 
or what treatment you may have used, | 


Are fast replacing larger types. 3% | 


vest pocket mon- | 


| bay. He had made his stand at the very 
| edge of the river, in a clump of vines 

and weeds that barely supported his 
weight. For an hour and a half old Jake 
and the other two dogs had been swim- 
ming around him, worrying him, threat- 
ening him, but keeping a respectful dis- 
| tance from those razor-armed forepaws. 
| When the Indian whooped, the jaguar 
| slipped into the water and swam the 
Paraguay, which at this point was about 
a quarter of a mile or more in width. It 
was too far for a shot, and my one 
thought was to stop the dogs. This we 
finally managed to do, although old Jake 
had already started across. Bob and Buck 
were glad enough to be stopped. 

When I dragged the dogs into the canoe, 
the blood poured from Buck's foot, and I 
discovered that a piranha had taken a 
couple of toes. Bob had a long gash in his 
hip, where the jaguar had reached him 
with a slashing blow. Old Jake’s right ear 
was in’ shreds, but he struggled manfully 
to be allowed to continue the chase. The 
marvel is that all three dogs were not de- 
voured by piranhas. These fish are mad- 
dened by the smell of blood, and the ‘only 
explanation that I have as to why Jake, 
Bob and Buck were not eaten alive is that 
during the wet season the piranhas are 
widely scattered throughout the marshes. 
If it had been during the dry season, when 
the fish are in schools— 
| An operation was performed on old 

Jake. The mangled ear was taken off close 

to his head and sewed up. It gives him a 

lopsided appearance, but in no way affects 

his ability. And if anything, it increases his 
hatred for cats. During his stay in Brazil 
he was in at the death of eighteen jaguars, 
seven pumas and many ocelots. He be- 
haved himself perfectly at all:times, ignor- 
ing every scent but that of the cats. He 
| showed neither surprise nor interest at the 
sight of a giant ant-eater. He paid not the 
slightest attention to monkeys, tapirs or 
| capybaras. Whenever his hunting cry rang 
out, the Indians would get ready to ride, 
for they knew that a jaguar chase was in 
the offing, or at the very least a puma or 
ocelot. To follow such a dog is a pleasure. 
No time is wasted, no wild goose chases 
are indulged in. Everything is strictly 
business—cat business! 

Old Jake is now back again in his Ari- 
zona hills, making life miserable for cou- 
gars and bobcats. More power to him! 
Some day, I hope, he and I will prowl the 
Siberian hills in search of the mightiest 
cat of all, the long-haired tiger of the 
snow. Quien sabe! 


THE COMPASS 
(Continued from page 25) 
space it occupies is practically nothing. 

Now the question arises, how does one 
use this equipment? Let us take a simple 
example. Two forest rangers are located 
on mountain-tops several miles apart. 
They have maps, prismatic compasses, 
rulers and protractors exactly as I have 
described. Suddenly they sight a column 
of smoke arising from the forest. 

The ranger on one mountain raises the 
prismatic compass to his eye and takes 
a bearing on the smoke. He reads a figure 
in degrees from his instrument, and tele- 
phones the ranger on the other peak and 
gives him the bearing of the fire. The 
ranger at the other end of the wire has 
also seen the smoke and with his compass 
has already taken a bearing from his own 
position on the second mountain-top. 

The second ranger now takes a map of 
the district and, placing his protractor on 
the map over the peak occupied by the 
first ranger, after allowing for declina- 
| tion, draws a line across the paper from 
| the peak on the map. This line is merely 
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a random line drawn so many degrees 
clockwise as measured from true north 
by the little transparent protractor, The 
true north line on the map he knows from 
longitude lines or the margin of the sheet. 
After he has drawn this line he does ex- 
actly the same thing from the peak he 
occupies himself. He has seen the smoke 
and taken the bearing. His random line 
on the map intersects the line of the first 
ranger, and this point of intersection rep- 
resents the position of the blaze which 
they must subdue. 

This ranger now goes to the phone and 
soon has a crew of fire-fighters from head- 
quarters speeding toward the blaze. They 
will find the fire easily, as he has told 
them its exact location on the map. He 
may have stated that the smoke came 
from a point two miles northeast of a 
certain river junction or five miles dij- 
rectly south of a designated lumber camp. 





ice. 

Hew would you like to go 

fishing with a man who took 
his pet mountain lion along? And 
then have the lion ask you for the 
best trout you had caught? Of 
course, you’d give it to him. Who 
wouldn’t? Watch for “YOU 
CAN’T CAGE ’EM,” by Eugene 
R. Dutcher, in the next issue. 











Now here is an interesting application. 
If either of these rangers had been located 
with this same equipment at the fire and 
could see the two mountains, he could 
have done exactly the same thing. He 
would have taken bearings of the moun- 
tain peaks, subtracted 180° from each 
reading (or added 180° if the reading was 
less than 180° on the instrument) and 
with his protractor could have plotted his 
position on the map and rushed to the 
nearest phone. 

Here is where a good prismatic compass 
is useful to a sportsman who has a topo- 
graphic map. As long as he can locate 
two points on the terrain that are shown 
on his pocket map, he can determine with 
very little error his exact position. As 
soon as he has done this, by glancing at 
the imap he can see which direction he 
should travel to return to civilization. If 
he wishes to travel on a direct line to 
his camp, from the map he can scale the 
distance with the little rule. He can also 
determine the exact bearing with the pro- 
tractor and travel by means of his pris- 
matic compass in the very degree as read 
from the map. 

The great value of a prismatic com- 
pass is that it allows very exact reading, 
usually to a single degree. If the user has 
determined a course of travel—let us say 
that it is 272°—he takes his prismatic 
compass and, raising it to his eye, swings 
his body until a point is reached where 
the compass reads 272°. Now he notices 
where the vertical hair cuts the horizon 
and travels to this point. When he arrives 
there, he takes another bearing and con- 
tinues. In a dense forest this may take 
some time and frequently involves a large 
number of readings. The point the 
traveler picks would in this case usually 
be a tree. 

The compass will not read accurately 
unless there are no sources of magnetic 
attraction near by. If the man who is lost 
is carrying a rifle, he will not get a cor- 
rect reading from the compass with the 
rifle slung over his back. A hunting knife, 
pistol or even fish hooks will frequently 
deflect a reading several degrees. 

Sometimes there is local attraction 
caused by iron ore, power lines or rail 
road tracks. In the case of the latter two 
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of inaccuracy, if the man who is 
oar near either, he need only follow 
the railway or wire and has no need of a 
compass. Magnetic iron ore may be a 
serious cause of error, but generally it is 
not common enough for the average user 
to worry about. If the man who is lost 
carries metal about his person, he should 
place the metal at least fifteen or twenty 
feet away from the compass before tak- 
i reading. 
"loess ~ to figure in declina- 
tion. The compass, except in rare cases, 
never points geographically north, because 
the magnetic and geographical poles do 
not correspond. The declination for any 
district is always stated on the local gov- 
ernment maps, either verbally or by use 
of an arrow indicator. If the verbal state- 
ment reads “Declination 14° W,” this 
means that the compass needle in that 
particular district points 14° too far west 
of the true north meridian. In _ other 
words, to get the true north reading as 
used on the map, it becomes necessary to 
correct the compass reading by subtract- 
ing 14° from every prismatic compass 
observation as read on the dial. If the 
declination were 9° east, the observer 
would add 9° to every reading taken, to 
correct the observation. 

By using these principles it should be 
possible for any man who is lost to locate 
himself, provided he is equipped with the 
articles mentioned and does not lose his 
head. A few minutes’ study of a map and 
the use of a first-class compass may be- 
come the method of saving your life some- 
time when, lost and alone, you are thrown 
on your own resources. 


A KILLING COMBINATION 
(Continued from page 27) 


number of responses, especially the silver- 
ribbed varieties. 

The fast water was the trickiest to fish. 
To get best results, it was necessary to 
use a leader ranging from fourteen to 
eighteen fect long and tapering to a size 
no larger than .008 (2X), while .006 
(4X) was far better. One should always 
manipulate the nymphs slowly. They 
should never be caused to jerk quickly. I 
got the best results by making a cast 
slightly up and across stream. Then, as 
the current took the nymph along, I fol- 
lowed its progress with the rod tip—al- 
ways holding the rod high. This is em- 
phasized because it is very important. Not 
only does it keep a taut line and cause the 
nymph to swim right, but it also prevents 
one from breaking the fine leader when a 
sizable trout strikes. Simple as this rule 
is, it seems to be the most difficult thing 
for the student of nymph fishing to grasp. 
Several anglers whom I have attempted to 
teach never could learn to use the high 
rod. Consequently they didn’t have any 
success to speak of and soon gave it up, 
condemning it as a poor and unproductive 
method of trout fishing. 

In still waters I usually got best results 
by moving the nymph very slowly and with 
utmost deliberation, letting it sink well 
and follow the current, if any. 

Pools were best fished from the head, 
first working the fast water leading into 
them and then the pool itself. Always the 
nymph was allowed to float around the 
eddy at will. Shot was never used except 
when the water was very high or dis- 
colored. To take care of such conditions I 
made up some nymphs with weighted 
bodies. Often, under conditions where I 
formerly could take trout only with bait, 

began to have some degree of success 
with these weighted nymphs. It was quite 
encouraging. 

n low, clear water the nymphs were 
extremely valuable. Fishing the same 


water, first with dry fly and then with 


nymph, increased one’s chances of success | 


greatly. In many cases, reversing the order 
of use brought best results. The following 
account of an experience on a Catskill 


stream late in August admirably illus- | 


trates the value of the nymph under these 
conditions. 

The water was very low; all that re- 
mained of the stream were the deep pools, 


and they were mere shadows of what they | 


had been a month before. The fast stretches 
had shrunk to pitiful trickles from which 
the trout had fled as if from the plague. 
My partner was a dry-fly enthusiast, 
practically a purist. He insisted that the 
dry fly was the only medium which would 
take fish under the conditions. When I 
showed him the nymphs, he jeered. 


“They might be all right in high, dis- | 


colored water,” he expounded “but if you 
use them here you'll scare every trout out 
of their senses.” 


} 
| 
} 
| 
| 
} 
| 


“Perhaps,” I admitted, “but nevertheless | 


” 


I’m going to give them a try. 
The first pool we fished was over a hun- 
dred feet long. It was shallow from the 


very tip of the tail to a point some thirty | 


feet from the head, where it deepened con- 
siderably. Trout were rising at the ex- 
treme lower end and also where the shal- 
low and deep water merged. 

The first cast with the dry fly resulted 
in a general rout of the trout lying in the 
tail. We could see the fish scatter like 
leaves in the wind. As there wasn’t any 
current, my friend let his dry Cahill lie 
quietly on the water for a few minutes. 
Nothing happened ; so he lifted it. He had 
some sixty feet of line out, and when he 
lifted the fly he naturally ripped the water. 
This caused the trout to dart about more 
wildly than ever. 

“Well, that’s that!” he said sharply. 
“It’s absolutely impossible to do anything 
under these conditions.” 

“It does look rather hopeless,” I agreed, 
“but let’s wait here awhile until the trout 
get over their fright. I'd like to try the 
nymph on them.” 

While waiting I lengthened my leader. 





Originally it was twelve feet long, and I | 


added six more feet of .005 (5X) gut. I 
knew that I needed all the aid that termi- 
nal tackle could give me if I were going 
to take any trout from the tail of that pool. 
Fifteen minutes passed. From our location 





BVERY camper is ready at 
meal-time. All*men are hun- 
gry when they are out camping. 
“COME AND GET IT,” by 
Gene Burns, in May, is the best 
article on camp grub you ever 
read. Besides being packed with 
common-sense, it is written in 
such an interesting way that even 
a dyspeptic would like it. 











we could see the trout gradually returning 
to their original position. Finally one of 
them rose, and then another. It was time 
for my experiment! 

I made the cast so that nothing but the 
leader fell over the trout. As fine as this 
was, it scattered the fish when dropping on 
the water. 





“You see?” chided my comrade. “You're 


no better off than I was. 

But I didn’t answer. Neither did I make 
any motion with the rod. I just stood 
quietly and kept my eyes glued on the 


nymph. I could see it faintly as it sank | 
slowly in the crystal-clear water. The trout | 
had not moved far when they scattered, | 
and now the sinking morsel attracted them. 
Several came slowly back to investigate. | 


One suddenly forgot all caution and rushed 
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2ND ANNUAL 

CHAMPIONSHIP 
AWARDS 

to Bic GAME 
HuNTERS 


HE National Competition closed February 15, 

1933. All awards were made by unanimous decision 
of the Jury, composed of three well-known sportsmen 
and naturalists—ELTINGE F. WARNER, Publisher, 
Field & Stream; M. 8. GARRETSON, Curator, Na 
tional Museum of Heads and Horns, New York Zoo- 
logical Park; JAMES L. CLARK, Vice-director, 
American Museum of Natural History, New York. 
Cash prizes totaling $1,000 were awarded, and each 
award included, in addition, mounting of the trophy 
by James L. Clark. 

THE PRIZE-WINNERS 

MOOSE—Ist: Capt. W. B. Brewster, Brookland- 
ville, Md. 2nd: E. 8S. Ashley, Green Bay, Wis. 

WHITE-TAIL DEER—Ist: George 8. Hamilton, 
Two Rivers, Wis. 2nd: Gifford 8. Patch, Jr., Lans- 
ing, Mich. 3rd: E. M. Douglas, Poughquag, N. Y. 
4th: Clarence L. Fisher, Lyons Falls, N. Y. 

MOUNTAIN SHEEP (Bighorn, Dall, and Stone 
Sheep competing)—Ist: Johnnie Johns, Carcross, 
Yukon, Can. 2nd: Prof. Wm. S. Kimball, East Lans- 


ing, Mich. 
ARIBOU—Iist: Dr. Etley P. Smith, Fairmont, 
W.. Va. 2nd: J. W. Y. Martin, Glyndon, Md. 

MULE DEER: Max Wilde, Cody, Wyo. ELK: Dr. 
E. H. Cushing, Cleveland, Ohio. 

MOUNTAIN GOAT: James A. Pape, Ft. Lauder- 
dale, Fla. 

BEAR (Black, Grizzly, and Alaska Brown com- 
peting)—I1st: Ralph T. King, Cleveland, O., Grizzly, 
2nd: John A. Hinckley, Wash., D. C., Grizzly. 

Write for PREE FOLDER describing winning trophies 


The James L. Clark Studios, Inc. 
705-715 Whitlock Avenue, New York City 























No Rust and 
No Pittin 


Tin 





At Skeet, before the 
traps or targets, or after 
game, the gun cleaned with 


HOPPE’S No.9 


can be depended upon for 
accuracy. Used by sports- 
men everywhere to remove 
Leading, Metal Fouling § 
and Powder Residue, and § 
to Prevent Rust. N 

Get a 2 oz. bottle from 
your dealer today, or send 
10c for trial size bottle 
and Gun Cleaning Guide. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 


2310 N. 8th St. PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Manufacturers of Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil— 
the oil that won’t gum. 








Taxidermy!— 
Your TROPHIES Mounted 
True to Life by Masters 


Send us the trophies of your Spring hunt. 
Costs no more—often LESS to have them 
mounted by world-famous Jonas craftsman- 
ship. Your trophies get the benefit of the 
same skill and artistry used for years by noted 
hunters and museums. Write for FREE Field 
Guide, illustrated pocket-size book, explaining 
field-care of trophies. Tells 
EVERYTHING you want to 
know. Limited edition—Write 
TODAY for your FREE copy. 
aster Taxidermists 
1021 Broadway 
DENVER, COLORADO 















_ Impreves your shooting! 


King’s Riflite Shesting glemes 
clear up the target—make the 
black — blacker, 
Used by all prominent shooters 
—rifle and shotgun. Send for 
catalog. 









F. W. King Opt. Co, 
508 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 








remove haze, 










Grow Mushrooms in your 
cellar or shed. Big de- 
mand. Experience un- 
necessary—we tell you 
how. Illustrated book free. 
Start NOW—write today. 


A ot, Much 





Industries, Ltd. 
Dept. 572 Toronto, Ont. 








PRIZE 
WINNERS 


IN THE 


FIELD & STREAM 


Narvrowest Escape 
Story Contest 


FIRST PRIZE—$100.00 


Gorpon MaAcCreAGH 
Centerport, Long Island, N. Y. 


SECOND PRIZE—$75.00 


CHARLES LAYNG 
Chicago, Illinois 


THIRD PRIZE—$50.00 


ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 
Mercersburg, Pennsylvania 


THREE $25.00 PRIZES 


Capt. S, P. Meek, Honolulu, T. H. 
Joun Hume, Sewaren, N. J. 
Gerorce W. Hatt, Hartford, S. D. 


TEN $10.00 PRIZES 


Capt. M. E. Grirrin, Denver, Colorado; 
Cart. L. L. Garpner, Denver, Colorado; 
FranK Berktunp, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich- 
igan; Joun A. Lee, Portland, Oregon; 
Wirtt1am McBrype, San Francisco, Califor- 
nia; Tuomas L. Roosevett, Fort Worth, 
Texas; G. F. SHearwuop, Douglaston, Long 
Island, N. Y.; Exvmer F. Mutter, Erie, 
Pennsylvania; FirzHvucH Green, New York, 
> E:ttswortn Braun, Orange, New 
Jersey. 


TWENTY $5.00 PRIZES 


Captats L. L. Garpner, Denver, Colorado; 
Dr. Casa Corrtrer, Memphis, Tennessee; 
Ernest McKercuer, Seattle, Washington; 
Samuet HaskKeEtt, Bogota, Colombia; I. K. 
Powers, Meriden, Connecticut; Vance E. 
Rowe, Tulsa, Oklahoma; E. H. Hoover, 
Denver, Colorado; Setnu T. Barrey, Salem, 
Oregon; W. B. Starkey, Bentonville, Ar- 
kansas; Ratpn C. Huntincton, Baltimore, 
Maryland; C. M. Kreiper, Long Beach, 
California; M. E. Muscrave, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico; Raymonp W. Ovincton, New 
York, N. Y.; E. Forrest, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; Harotp F. CruicksHANK, Edmon- 
ton, Albertay Canada; Joun Stinson Younc, 
Culver City, California; F J. CosMAN, 
Saint John, N. 
Tallahassee, Florida; A. 
York, N. Y 


B., Canada; B. T. Hopkins, 
i L. Granpin, New 
; Cuartes A. Swanson, Lake 
Tahoe, California. 


E second Fretp & StrEAM Nar- 
rowest Escape Story Contest 
which closed December 1, 1932, 
brought forth the largest and finest 
lot of thrilling adventure stories that 
it has ever been our good fortune to 
read. The stories of the thirty-six 
prize winners listed above represent 
the “cream of the crop” of hundreds 
received. We are planning to publish 
many of these in Frecp & Stream. The 
first will appear in an early issue, and 
one will be published each month there- 
after. . 
Be on the watch for this remarkable 
series of hair-raising “Narrowest 
Escape from Death” stories—every one 
of them true to facts—tales that will 
give you the jitters and make you for- 
get that you ever had a care in the 
world. 











the lure, followed by the rest. I struck and 
connected with a fair fish. 

“Can you beat that?” gasped my friend. 

“Really quite simple,’ I laughed. “To 
begin with, the long fine leader didn’t 
frighten the trout very much, even though 
it did make them scatter. Then when I 
kept still and let the nymph sink I avoided 
making any additional disturbance, which 
led the trout to become curious as to the 
origin of the slight disturbance caused by 
the nymph when it fell on the water. Natu- 
rally, they saw the nymph sinking, and 
investigated more closely. It looked good; 
so one of them took it. Quite logical, I as- 


| sure you.” 


“Might have been an accident,” he ven- 
tured. 


“Quite so,” I agreed. “We'll just try 


| another cast to see.” 


As before, the trout scattered, but this 
time it did not take them so long to in- 


| vestigate. One came back and struck the 
| nymph before it had sunk a foot. On the 
| next cast the trout merely darted about a 


bit. They didn’t go away. The nymph was 


| taken before it had sunk six inches. On 


the fourth cast, a trout met the nymph as 
it alighted on the water. In striking I 
ripped the water, and that ended the fun. 
Not another trout could be induced to rise, 
and each succeeding cast made them more 
frantic. 

We then moved up so that we could fish 
the head of the pool. My comrade got in 
position to fish his dry fly. 

“If you will let your fly lie on the sur- 


| face until the leader sinks, if it will, and 
| then move it with the utmost caution and 


deliberation, I think you can tease one of 


| those fish into rising,” I suggested. 


Before the dry fly ever lit on the water 


| the false casts had scattered the trout. It 


took ten minutes before the leader disap- 


| peared, and by this time the trout were re- 


turning. Partner started moving the fly 
so slowly that it could hardly be noticed. 
But it was enough to attract the trout. 


| Two of them investigated, and one rose 


quickly and took the fly with a slash rise. 
“A slow process, but it works,” said my 
friend. 
He took another trout and then couldn’t 


| rise any more. “Well, that’s all for here,” 
| he remarked. “Let’s try the next hole.’ 


“In a minute,” I remonstrated. “Let’s 


| try the nymph.” 


It did seem rather hopeless to cast over 
this water after it had been disturbed by 


_ Drawing of a finished nymph 


| SO many previous casts and by fighting 
| fish. At first I thought it wouldn’t work. 
| The nymph sank all the way to the bottom 
| without a trout looking at it. I let it rest 


there for a minute or two and then started 
retrieving very slowly. It had traveled 


| about a foot when I felt a tug. I missed. 
| A foot farther on I felt another tug, and 
| this time connected. By this method I took 
| three more fish before we exhausted the 


possibilities of the pool. 
The next pool was even more difficult. 
It was long and quite shallow except for 


| one part located near the head, where it 
| got quite deep. As far as we could deter- 
| mine, all the trout were located in this 


deep section. We tried the dry fly first. 
We each frightened the fish so badly that 
it took fifteen minutes after the first scare 
and thirty minutes after the second before 
they got over it. And not one of them gave 


| our flies the slightest notice. 


Field & Stream—A pril, 1933 


To my mind, there were several things 
which caused the failure of the dry fly in 
this particular hole. One was the false. 
casting and the effort required to throw a 
dry fly the long distance necessary, Ap. 
other was the length of the leader, one of 
ten feet being the longest either one of ys 
could handle skilfully. The floating line 
even though ten feet from the fly, was near 
enough to cause trouble, especially as it 
made a slight ripple when we started moy. 
ing the fly. On the other hand, it was easy 
to throw the nymph the required distance 
and it cast just as easily with an eighteen. 
foot leader as it did with a shorter one. 
This naturally caused less disturbance 
above the water, and it put the danger 
point where the line joined the leader well 
out of the vision range of the trout, 

Then, too, the dry fly made a shadow 
when it fluttered down, which seemed to 
alarm the trout under these conditions, 
while the nymph just made a little spat 
and quickly sank in the water. In addition, 
I have repeatedly observed that trout, after 
being frightened by a cast, do not start 
feeding on the surface for some time. On 
the other hand, such surface disturbances 





ey HE National Championship, 
greatest field trial of them all, 
was run at Grand Junction, Ten- 
nessee, on February 27. In the 
next issue, Horace Lytle, who 
was one of the judges, will tell 
you all about this great race. 











do not seem to affect their underwater pur- 
suits to any great extent. They may move 
away, but they do not always stop picking 
up morsels floating deep or lying on bot- 
tom. Whether my conjectures are correct 
or not is open to discussion, but the fact 
remains that, after scaring the trout of 
this pool twice with dry flies, we went to 
work with nymphs tied on eighteen-foot 
leaders and took six before we made a 
faux pas which ruined any further chances. 
Remember, this was on a bright day with 
the sun blazing directly into the water we 
were fishing, at a time when the trout 
were rising to natural flies on the surface. 

Subsequent experiments on this day 
proved that fishing the pools first with 
nymphs and then with dry flies brought 
better results than the reverse procedure. 
Once the trout began to strike the nymphs 
on the surface, a change to dry fly was 
very effective. It seemed as though the 
trout, when they became interested in feed- 
ing on the nymphs to that extent, got over 
their extreme wariness. However, one 
mistake in the approach, the cast or the liit 
of a fly or nymph from the water speedily 
scattered the fish so badly that it ruined 
the fishing. These results of nymph-fishing 
were not confined to the Catskill streams. 
In New Jersey, in Pennsylvania, in the 
northern streams the results were the 
same. 

During September I had an opportunity 
to try nymphs on the native trout of New 
Brunswick. We were fishing for salmon, 
and for a change I suggested to my guide 
that we try for trout. The day was very 
bright, it was around noon, and the water 
was very clear and low. My guide looked 
at me queerly. 

“We might try up the backwater,” he 
said, “but I don’t think we'll get anything. 
About the only time you can take those 
trout this time of the year is on a rainy 
day or just before dark.” 

“If it’s as bad as that, it’s a problem 
worth tackling,” I suggested. “Let’s give 
it a try.” : 

There were a number of trout rising 
the stillwater when we got there. Natural- 
ly this fired my enthusiasm, and I started 
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casting over them with a dry fly. A half 
hour later I had succeeded in putting down 
every rising fish. ; 

“You can see it’s no use,” said my guide. 

“Perfectly correct as far as the dry fly 
is concerned,” I admitted. 

“You might try a wet fly—a Parma- 
cheene Belle or something like that,” he 
ventured. I could see that he was getting 
impatient. 

I did, not only the Parmacheene but 
many other patterns, both bright and sub- 
dued. Still I couldn’t get a fish. The guide 
was getting very restless. He wanted to 
get back in the river after grilse or a pos- 
sible salmon. 

“I’m going to try one more trick,” I 
persisted. “Then we'll go back to the pool.” 

I had been using a fourteen-foot dry-fly 
salmon leader. Now I added four feet of 
fine gut and tied on a nymph. After making 
the cast I let it sink to bottom and then 
started retrieving very slowly and steadily. 
I felt a hard pull and was instantly fight- 
ing a strong fish. It was a native weighing 
one and a half pounds. With the next five 
casts I took five more beauties and was 
satisfied. 

“Let’s go back for the salmon,” I di- 
rected. : 

Needless to say, my guide was quite en- 
thusiastic about nymphs after that, and we 
spent some very pleasant and profitable 
hours in the stillwater arm of the river. 

There is no question as to the value of 
nymphs and nymph-fishing knowledge to 
the angler. It increases the fascination of 
trout fishing and actually improves one’s 
dry-fly game. And while it isn’t all of fish- 
ing to catch fish, it is more enjoyable to 
have success than it is to come back empty- 
handed. Nymphs will help to make those 
blank days less frequent. 


FISHERMAN’S LUCK 
(Continued from page 33) 


the need of walleyes for supper. Incident- 
ally, there is a rare aroma about walleyes 
and bacon, browning over a camp fire, that 
can make any fisherman hungry at any 
time. 

Fishing for bass had been unusually 
poor, and casting had given way to troll- 
ing as a matter of expediency. It was a 
case of meat for the pan. 

Of the three men in the boat, two were 
fishing and one, the guide, was rowing. 
Soon after reaching the particular stretch 
of quick water where the fish were known 
to feed, the man on the front seat had a 
strike. A few minutes later another, and 
so on until he had several fish. Along 
about the fifth or sixth walleye the man 





XT month the Old Warden 

has a few pertinent remarks 
to make to the trout fishermen. 
Don’t miss “THE OLD WAR- 
DEN ON BROWNS” 








on the rear seat decided that he was hav- 
ing no “luck” because his bait was always 
trailing along behind that of his com- 
panion. He came to this conclusion by a 
process of reasoning which told him that 
there could be no other solution, since 

th were using identical lures and the 
same amount of lead. 

The two anglers changed seats, and the 
angler who had been taking fish con- 
tinued to do so with aggravating regu- 
larity, while the man now in front did 
little better than he had done before. We 
can leave out what was said about luck, 

cause a comparison of notes on how 
each was fishing disclosed that luck had 
nothing to do with it. 


One man, not so experienced as the 
other, was trolling with his lure close to 
the bottom only a part of the time—when- 
ever it happened that the bottom came up 
to meet it. The other kept varying his 
depth so as to be sure at all times that 
the lure was on the bottom, or close to 
it. It was here that the fish were feeding, 
and it was logical that he got the most 
fish, even if he did lose a lure or two and 
a few yards of line. 

Even so, there are occasions when luck 
plays an important part on fishing trips, 
as all anglers know, but how fatal it can 
be to fool ourselves on that score! 

Beside a pool caused by the swirling 
rush of the Nipigon where that famed 





DeNt miss reading “AFRI- 
CA ON NOTHING,” by 
Lewis V. Cummings, in May. It’s 
a most unusual story of a most 
unusual young man who started 
lion hunting on a bicycle. 











river passes under the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad bridge, I spent more than an 
hour one day trying to catch a trout. I 
was convinced that if there- was one fish 


in that whole stretch of water he would | 


be in this particular pool. 

For some time I kept at it, trying all 
the tricks I knew, one after the other. 
First, a lot of shot to carry the No. 1/0 
Parmacheene Bélle well down to feeding 
level. Next, less shot so that the fly would 
swirl just under the surface. Then a 
streamer fly with a spinner and a wobbling 
imitation of a minnow—a good imitation, 
too—that flittered and fluttered about in 
intriguing fashion as it sank out of sight. 

No luck. I had just about decided that 
this pool, beautiful enough in very truth, 
was a barren and a deceitful thing when 
along came Ozark Ripley, who was my 
companion on that trip. Incidentally, it 
is doubtful if the fisherman lives who 
knows the Nipigon better than he does. 
He knows its moods and its whimsies, 
and they are as changeable and as color- 
ful as the sunrise. 

Since the hydro was built the head of 
water changes often in that part of the 
river, and this alters the currents and 
eddies. As I stepped back to give Ozark 
my place on a point of rock he was 
thinking of this, and before casting at 
all he studied the pogl for a few moments. 
Then he cast his fly. It settled, not where 
mine had dropped, but far across the pool 
to the comparatively still water at the 
opposite side. Almost instantly he struck, 
and there is no need to say anything more. 

Later, when that fish—the same fish 
that I had been standing over for an 
hour—was placed on the camp scales, it 
weighed 6% pounds. It was one of the 
finest brook trout that I have ever seen, 
and to credit its taking to luck would 
be as unfair to the angler who caught it 
as it would be contrary to fact. Better 
fishing caught that fish, as it catches most 
others. 

It would be possible to continue along 
on these lines all day, but there is no 
need. There may be luck in the weather, 
in the condition of the water, or even in 
the way our wives react to the tentative 
feeler we sometimes put out to see how 
the land lies; but beyond that it is a mis- 
take to put too much faith in luck. 

If those anglers who put so much de- 
pendence upon the rabbit’s foot in their 
pockets would forget luck for a while, 
they would probably find, when the day is 
done and the road leads back over the 
hill toward home, that their creels would 
be fuller and their hearts happier. 
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“Cheap at $50” 


—Says Navy Man 


Buy Direct—SAVE HALF 
TEN MILE EYES! Think of 
can 





. Ox: > 
wi our vision 10 TIMES. E} TR 
SELF 10 times more. Multiply pleasures of hobby 
10 Lenses and sport. Use a pair touring, observation, hunting, 
golfing, nature - astro! y. ete. Superbly 
mad i servi 


le for a lifetime of service. and straps free. 
Did you know many ordinary field glasses have 


FREE 
same in 8x only $18.50. 


TRIAL 
Surpasses others at $23.95 and more. 
Over 200 Gl 
CATALOG ALL ‘MAKES $1-$110 


Everything in binoculars, field glasses, telescopes and_ optical instru- 
ments. The finest and largest assortment in America. Catalog gives all 
information how to choose the best for your individual needs at LOWEST 
PRICE. Dealers write for prices and catalog of other models. © 


*Reg._U. S. Pat. Office 
Try America’s Leading Binocular House First 


DuMaurier Co., Dept. 24, Elmira, N. Y. 









FIREPLACE 
that Circulates 
the Heat 


Now—a fireplace that heats every corner of 
the room and connecting rooms. Provides liv- 
ing comfort in cool Spring and Fall days—cuts 
heating bills. Only heat required in mild cli- 
mates and for summer camps. Burns any 
fuel. It is a double-walled metal form around 
which masonry is easily built. Costs but little 
more. Write for details. State if for home or 
camp—new or old lace. 

HeatilatorCo., 784 E.Brighton 
Avenue., Syracuse, New York. 











THE WELL 


known” RUNGE BRIAR 
ROOT PIPE $1.00 


A famous $1.00 Pipe, prepaid to you. 
Hand cut from old seasoned briar root, 
treated to require no breaking-in. Gen- 
uine Bakelite Stem. Guaranteed not to 
crack or burn thru. 


Sweet Crop, Irish Roll, Murray’s Mellow, 
Erinmore and 55 other Old Country Tobaccos. 
Send for catalog. 
PETERSON’S PIPES $2.50—DUBLIN 
A. RUNGE & COMPANY, Dept. F-43 


18 So. Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
We pay Parcel Post charges anywhere. Established 1894 















club. Subdue with ease persons 
much stronger than yourself. A complete 
ed American Police Jiu-Jitsu 








GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 
“The best all-around beot in the world” 
- Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
es hden MIP L. 
ter t! $ easy on an 
off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 
i and also acts as ankle support. 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 
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Fietp & Stream readers are made up of real sportsmen, the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shoot- 
ing dogs and hounds. This Department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and dog breeding. Questions for advice or in- 
formation will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 





Book 








Free Dog 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
EED AND TRAIN 


your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper, running fits. How to make 
dog eat and hundreds of valuable 
hints to dogowners and breeders. Full 
of illustrations and describes the 


Q-W Doc Remeptrs 


Mailed Free—Address 
Q-W Laboratories 


Bound Brook, New Jersey 








Dept. 4 





““MASTERPIECE of AVANDALE” 


I have called him! The greatest Springer Spaniel Dog 
I have ever bred or seen! A model all breeders should 
aim at. A classic in perfect Springer architecture! A 


flashily marked white, liver and tan. Buy a choice 
brood bitch in whelp to him, $90.00 up. Am booking 
orders now for gorgeous Springer and English Setter 
pups for April-May delivery, $40.00 up. My Champion 
sires are at public stud. Fees reasonable. Trained 
Springers $150.00 up. Imp. Champ. Pointer for sale 
Send for my new catalogue. All A.K.C. Reg. No duty. 
AVANDALE KENNELS (REG.), E. Chevrier, Prop. 
342 Main St., Winnipeg, Canada. 











Puppies and Young 


Sired by 


Smada Irish Rex 


Rex, 
Oge Il, 
Irish Field Trial winner in America. State age, sex, etc 


DR. R. J. SMITH, Route 2, Mt. Gilead, Ohio 


IRISH SETTERS 


Stock 
Ch. Kenmore Red Jacket 


out of Donegal’s Morty 
sire of the greatest 





English Springer Spaniels 
A new litter of puppies, highest class breeding, 
parents Horsford Heritor and Charmaine of 
Avandale. Son and Granddaughter of the only 
two dual champions in the world. Males $30. 
and females $20. 


THE SPRINGS KENNELS 
Cc. F. Chri , Wessing Springs, S. D. 

















Beautiful Registered Bull Pups $15 


Grown bulldogs cheap. Ship anywhere and 
live delivery guaranteed. Mange Remedy 
$1.00. 

BULLDOG HATCHERY 


501 Rockwood Dallas, Texas 








PERFECTION DOG FOOD 


the ingredients suc 
mest, cereals, ground bone, 
make a perfectly balanced food for 
breeds and puppies, allages. Try dne of our 
De 8i : 


5 ibs. 6Oc, or 10 tbs. $1. 
on receipt of price, anywhere in the 
States, all charges prepaid. Perfec- 
and ready for imme- 
feed it. 


as dehy- 
etc., to 
dogs, all 





ORGANIZING WORKING SPRINGER SPANIEL CLUBS 
By Freeman Lloyd 


CCORDING to information received 
A from Portland, Oregon, a North- 
west English Springer Spaniel 

Club was formed on February Ist, last, in 
that city. Ward W. Wells, of 717 Oregon 
Building, Portland, said that the names of 
60 or 70 charter members ‘would be found 
on the roster—an ebvious pointer to the 
fact there must be a large number of 


| springers on the Pacific Coast—especially 


| so in Oregon. As Mr. Wells has consider- 


able business interests in Alaska, it may be 


| well imagined that the claims of the spring- 


| 





er spaniels as workers will be looked after 
in that territory. It will be borne in mind 
that the working qualities of the springer 
spaniels—dogs for the purposes of the gun 
—will be the foremost matters kept in 
mind regarding these dogs which are now 
becoming so generally well known and 
appreciated throughout the United States 
and Canada. 

It is true there are several builds, 
heights, and weights of practically all of 
the land spaniels; and that each has its 
uses in one or another kind of cover or 
marsh. But there can be no denying that 
the spaniel’s head is, or should be, in a 
class by itself: the inclined-to-be-broad, 
brains-holding, “sensible” skull, rather 
than the narrow-headed animal which is 
not so well developed in scenting powers, 
and often not so amenable to the desires 
of the man who breaks him. Even today 


(and probably this is the case at bench 
shows and field trials held in America, 
Europe and Asia) there are several styles 
or types of springers entered as competi- 
tors. But still the more useful for land and 
water work will be found in the 40- to 50- 
pound dogs. 

So far as one was able to gather at a 
recent bench event, the chief and besetting 
sin that had assailed the springers was 
a sad failing of the feet. The open or 
splayed toes are abominations in the field 
as well as in the show ring. These short- 
comings can be put down to the fault of 
breeders who produce more puppies than 
they can rear properly. Puppies, like chil- 
dren, require strong, flesh- and bone-mak- 
ing feeding; but above all things they 
need plenty of fresh air and unlimited ex- 
ercise. Kennel railings and legs and feet 
do not pull together. Remove the chicken 
wire and the puppies’ legs and feet will 
look after themselves. 

Believing that these springer spaniel 
clubs are being formed to act as commu- 
nity centres for owners of sporting spring- 
ers in pheasant and other game localities, 
it is thought that the word “English” 
might be dropped from the titles of such 
associations of shooting men and their 
springer dogs. For this reason: “The 
springer spaniel is not essentially ‘En- 
glish’ ; indeed, the so-called ‘Welsh’ spring- 
er is quite as old in its ancestry and useful- 


ON TOP O° TH’ WORLD! 
A highly representative springer spaniel of the energetic hunting type. Snoot is by Tuxedo Rascal—Matt 
Lynn. Owner: W.W. Innis, Orange Lake, N. Y. 
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ness. The latter has been distinctive in his 
general type down through the centuries 
of time. This spaniel has been employed as 
a dog for hawking, for shooting, and as 
a general rabbiting dog—where ferreting 
is more or less a necessity for the purpose 
of keeping down the fast-breeding Euro- 
odents. 
POuite seventy-five per cent of the old 
colored sporting prints portray hawking, 
netting and gunning spaniels that exclu- 
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though officially recognized—not only al- 
low undue advantages to the master hands 
at a game where professionals are licensed, 
but might deceive inexperienced adjudica- 
tors and result in inaccurate decisions. 
The quickness and penetration of the 
human eye, suggested by the brain of the 
knowledgeable person, directs its beam 
or searchlight just where the well- 
informed intellect is looking for good or 
bad conformation. It would seem that a 





HANDLING A SHOW SETTER 
Mrs. B. F. Lewis’ manner in handling Dr. A. A. Mitten’s (Philadelphia, Pa.) Meg of Crombie of Happy Val- 
ley, may be considered as fair for the dog, the judge and exhibitors. Judge: H. Mellenthin, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


sively bear red, orange, or lemon mark- 
ings. The liver-marked and black-marked 
land spaniels are few and far between. 
Yet, if in your litter of mostly white- and 
liver-marked spaniel puppies there appear 
one or more red- or orange-, or lemon- 
marked whelps, you are officially informed 
that such cannot be pure-bred English 
springers ! 

The puppies that supposedly are throw- 
backs to some type of the spaniels of two 
or three or more hundred years ago must 
(officially) be cast aside as out-and-out 
mongrels, which you may use for your 
own sporting purposes, but not sell for 
other than the common or garden drudge 
—the good old farmer’s meat dog! He 
may not run against or be shown in com- 
petition in the presence of the liver- 
marked and black-marked dogs: he’s a 
spaniel of another color! 

So it is thought that all springer spaniels 
should have a chance to be born equal. 
They originally came from the same par- 
ent stock—stock that has been commonly 
known throughout Europe, since there 
have been artists enamored of portraying 
sporting dogs. 


JUDGING A SHOW SETTER 


HE alacrity and penetration of the hu- 

man eye may be past the explanation 
of the unscientific person, but certain it 
is that the practiced vision of the educated 
eye is as quick as it is certain. The knowl- 
edge of the anatomy of a dog is essential 
to the practitioner or judge. It often ap- 
pears that the setter dog is such a small 
object that he must be subjected to a very 
close inspection. His build, his type, his 
soundness—save that of feet—may be ad- 
Judged from afar! Very close inspection 
on the part of the judge generates that 
human help often described as posturing 
or posing. Such unseemly actions—al- 


dog’s very temperament may be observed | 
in the mild countenance of a setter, or | 


as it may be seen in the wickeder expres- 
sion of the hard-bitten terrier. 

The type of a dog’s breed may be dis- 
covered in his head and ears. Even if the 
ear-flaps be removed, the skull and muzzle 
will point to the breed of a particular dog. 
It is true that it takes a great deal more 
than the head to make up the grand pres- 
ence of the dog. His leg bones being the 
support or pillars on which the dog is 
built, are of the utmost importance. If he 
be weak there the body shall have weighed 
down the props, and he will be bad at the 
pastern joints; his tees will be sprawled 
and unsightly. Loose shoulders may be 
traced to indifferent feeding and lack of 
freedom for natural exercise through the 
entire first year of the setter’s existence. 
Thus it is that unsound wild animals are 
very seldom observed. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
REGARDING “THROWING BACK” 


Qves.—lIs it true that after a registered bitch 
has been bred to a mongrel dog that the pups 
from her next mating—sired by a pedigreed dog 
—may have one or more mongrels among them? 
I maintain that if mongrels appear in the next 
litter by a registered dog from this bitch, it is 
because the woodshed was not fastened as secure- 
ly as the owner thought it was. Is it true that 
the next two litters from the same bitch, even 
though sired by a registered dog, are barred from 
registration? As you will gather, I live in Se- 
ward, Alaska. C. H. Murpuy. 

Ans.—It is inconceivable that a pure-bred 
bitch may have mongrel puppies by a pure-bred 
dog. Moreover, scientists are of the opinion that 
a first service does not leave its mark on the 
progeny of the second-season service. It is not 
true that puppies from a pure-bred bitch by a 
pure-bred dog cannot be registered. You may 
obtain registration forms from the Field Dog 
Stud Book, 440 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Illinois, and the American Kennel Club, 221 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. On these 
forms you will find full particulars regarding 
the registration of all breeds of dogs. [Ep.] 
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WORM YOUR DOG 


WITH GLOVER’S 


Puppies, Dogs, Cats and Kittens 
must be wormed regularly. Take 
no chances ! Glover’s are best. 


WRITE for oo a . aah os 

treatment of all common - 

ee 8 ments. Bulletins on CATS or FOXES 

e@! or RABBITS or other animals are 
‘= available. Write for list of subjects. 





H. CLAY GLOVER CO., INC. 
Box 2, 119 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 








ENGLISH SETTERS 
of Debonair 


Llewellin-Lavarac strains. Bloodlines of the Field and 
Show Champions Prince Kodney, Mallwyds, Koy of Eden- 
dale, Britannia, MacAllisters, Mohawk 11, Eugene's Ghost. 
45 spring youngsters with Show and Field qualities, blue 
and orange beltons, the matings of 18 brood-matrons and 
stud dogs; finest specimens of the breed: to choose from. 
Perfect development, condition and delivery guaranteed. 
$30. to $50. Setters only. 

. B. Mcintyre, Silver Spring, Maryland 

(5 miles north of D. C. line at Glenmont) 

Telephone Kensington 245 W 








DOG TRAINER 


Have recently built new home and kennels on cement 
road between Portland & Lewiston at Upper Gloucester. 
Will be pleased to have old and new customers call. I 
specialize on training sporting dogs on Grouse & Wood- 
coc Labradors, Chesapeakes. Springers & Cockers 
worked on land & water. Only sporting dogs boarded 
and faults corrected. 30 years experience. 

P. 0. Upper Gloucester, Me. Ship to Danvilie Junction 


E. N. ATHERTON 


Irish Setters 


All ages, from Champion 
and Field Stock 


ERNEST D. LEVERING, RUXTON, MD. 

















Springer Spaniels 


Now is the ideal time to buy puppies, train them 
during Spring and Summer and have a high class gun 
dog for Fall hunting. Several choice individuals 
already retrieving. Dual Champion Flint of Avendale 
and Champion Springbok of Ware blood lines. Matrons 
in whelp. All registered A.K.C. I furnish registration 
Papers, guarantee safe delivery and ship subject to 
— and approval. Males $25.00. Females 


LAKELAND KENNELS 


H. J. Robertson Olivia, Minn. 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS 


Genuine curly coated, rat-tails. Registered stock, 
WORKING STRAINS. An All-Around Retriever on 
ducks, pheasant and other upland birds. Tried and 
proven for over half a century by American Sportsmen, 
from Saskatchewan to the Gulf. Wonderful intelligence, 
kindly and affectionate. Easy to train and handle. Just 
a real “‘PAL.’’ Puppies, Youngsters, Trained dogs. I 
handle ONE BREED EXCLUSIVELY. 


Percy K. Swan, Chico, California 

















$26.50 for COMPLETE 
Portable Kennel Yard 


Takes only 15 minutes to erect. Special 
assortment No. 1-A makes yard 7’x14‘x5’ 
high—including gate. Shipped promptly 
F.0.B. Buffalo, N. Y. t of 
check money order or N. Y. draft. Add 
$1.00 extra if you desire “‘Buffalo’’ Pa- 





Buffalo, N. Y. 











e e 
Guardian Airedales 
A few choice young breeding 
matrons for sale at reduced prices. 
For further information address 


P. BrRANDRETH 


BRANDRETH LAKE KENNELS 











Brandreth, New York 











MILLER’S Bio-Tested FOODS 


135% more food value---kennel cessed, kennel 
proved. Ask your dealer, or send for FREE 
SAMPLES and Complete Feeding Guide. 
BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD COMPANY 
432 State St., Battle Creek, Michigan 





WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


the most Seen specimens 
the Dog World can offer. 
Home guards, loyal compan- 
ions; useful and intelligent. 
Low prices. Illustrated Cir- 
culars free. 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Galion, Ohio 


Oak Grove KENNELS, Ina, Ill. 


Offers for sale: Thoroughly trained pointers 
and setters. Young dogs and puppies. High- 
class coon, skunk, and opossum hounds, 
fox hounds. Crackerjack rabbit hounds. 
Beagle hounds. Youngsters nicely started 
on game. Prices very reasonable; all dogs 
shipped for trial; satisfaction guaranteed. 
Catalogue, Ten cents. 











NOTICE 
50% Reduction on 


Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, 
Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint and 
Rabbit Hounds. Shipped for trial. 
Catalogue ten cents. 
BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 


Berry Kentucky 








Gossetts Ye Olden Tyme Black & 
Tan Bugle Voiced American Hounds 
Far famed for great endurance, cold 
trailing ability, hunting § sense 
deep bugle voices. Peers of all 
hound-dom. Unrivaled for big game, 
fox, coon or rabbits. Breeds best at 
. Trained hounds, brood bit 
ches, youngsters. Puppies a spe 
cialty. Highly descriptive {!ustrat 
ed catalog & sales list /0c. 
HERMOSA VISTA FARM 
Clairsville, Rte. 1 





Ohio 





OINTERS, DOG BUYERS ATTENTION: You can 

now buy one of my fine, registered pointers, Cham- 
pion Comanche Zigfield, and Pohic breeding on my time 
payment plan. Three to six months old. Fifteen to 
twenty-five dollars each. Shipped on approval, no de- 
posit, you be the judge. Satisfaction after sale, or 
money refunded. Ten cents will bring you photos, 
leseription and references. Better write, as number is 
limited. 


J. D. FURCHT PRIVATE KENNELS, Gooding, Idaho 





FENCING 


Wire iabriecs of all kinds, 
hexagonal netting. wire 
cloth, welded wires, can be 
bought direct from Crown 
‘ior less. Also 
materials, traps, 
breeders supplies. 
card will bring free com- 
plete cataloguc 


OWN IRON WORKS COMPANY 
1150 tyler St., N. E Minneapolis, Minnesota 











Setters, Pointers and Spaniels 
Broken dogs and puppies for sale 


Dogs taken to board and train. 
Clean healthy kennels. 
CONNON KENNELS AND GAME FARM 
Myersville Road, Green Village, New Jersey 
Mail address: Madison, N. J. 





Ibaledac)-lacvele 
Dog Foods 
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Edited by HORACE LYTLE 





BREEDING 
By Horace Lytle 


NE thing dog fanciers must always 
keep in mind is that it is possible to 
accomplish almost anything within reason 
in breeding operations. Breeds may be 
improved in head or physical conformation 
from other standpoints, scenting ability 
can be improved, running gear can be im- 
proved, mental ability can be improved, 
vigor can be improved. In short, if we 
breed with a specific purpose in mind it is 
possible to accomplish almost amazing 
wonders. 
By the same token, we can breed as 
easily in a down-hill direction. If we con- 
|centrate too much on conformation we 


| may sacrifice nose, or brains, or hunting 


| 


instinct, or vigor, or speed. If we con- 
centrate on improving running gear alone, 
we may lose somewhere else. Breeding 
must always be in balance. If we are 
breeding for hunting dogs we should breed 
from hunting stock, Any time breeding 
from practical parents is sacrificed in 
favor of color, coat or conformation, we 


I recall an occasion when a famous field 
trial judge was telling about an Irish 
setter bitch which out-paced, out-ranged 
and out-birded the famous English setter, 
Cowley’s Rodfield’s Pride, one of the 
greatest chicken dogs of all time. Then, 
too, it might be well to remember that the 
dog named Joe Jr., which defeated the 
great Gladstone in an endurance race, was 
a son of the imported Irish setter, Elcho. 
Fairness compels us to state that Joe Jr. 
was not a pure-bred, but it is safe to 
assume that his Irish setter sire must 
have had something to do with his hunt- 
ing ability. 

It is a pity to contemplate how the 
mighty have tallen! At the same time, it 
is well to consider that anything which 
rolls down hill can be pushed back up 
again—provided the proper push is put 
into the proposition. The pointers were 
bred up hill. If more fellows would breed 
more Irish setters and stick only to 
proven, practical, field dogs for parents, 





THE IRISH SETTER, GINGER BOYNE’S DYNA 
Bred, raised, trained and owned by Louis H. Bishop, Lake Odessa, Michigan. The Gun Dog Editor of FIELD 


& STREAM says: 


are going to lose something from a work- 
ing standpoint. 

As we look over the Irish setter record 
of recent years, it has always seemed a 
great pity to me that so much has been 
sacrificed to mere color and conformation. 
There are certain outstanding individuals 
here and there—but as a breed the Irish 
setter has lost something which would 


| make many old timers almost turn over in 





their graves. 

One of the earliest American field trials 
was held in September of 1878 on prairie 
chickens at Sauk Center, Minnesota. 
Trials were few and far between in those 
days and this one was widely attended 
with both entries and spectators from all 
over the country. It is interesting to con- 
template that the All-Age stake of those 
first trials at Sauk Center was won by an 
Irish setter named “Friend,” owned by 
Fowler Stoddard of Dayton, Ohio. 


“We should breed Irish setters for 


more points, like this one.’ 


there is no question but that a great deal 
could be accomplished. “If you do get a 
good Irish setter, you're pretty apt to have 
a genius,” an old hunter once said to me, 
and I know that it is true. As I have 
talked with people here and there I have 
found that to be a pretty generally con- 
ceded fact among those who know. 


DISTEMPER 


N the comments expressed above we 
I have been talking of breeding—and it 
is impossible to think of dog breeding 
without considering the scourge of dis- 
temper. It has occurred to me that it might 
be both interesting and helpful to some of 
our readers to publish the following cor- 
respondence. Distemper had ravaged the 
kennels of a friend of mine, who wrote me 
afterwards when one of his matrons was 
shortly to whelp: “After having had such 
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To ere. TEATS 


bad distemper in my kennels last spring, 
what would you think of giving these 
puppies 10 cc. of Lederle vaccine at the 
age of about six or seven weeks? The dam 
was treated with Lederle vaccine and | 
virus, and after going through what she 
did I am sure she is immune, and I under- 
stand these puppies would carry immunity | 
while still nursing, but that after that 
time they would lose their immunity. 
Please let me know what you think about 


I have always felt that matters pertain- 
ing to the health of a dog should be re- 
ferred to a reliable, licensed, graduate | 
veterinarian. I think it is getting beyond | 
the province and beyond the experience, 
ability and education of the average 
fancier to try personally to take the place 
of veterinarians, whose life work and 
study has been given to such matters. I, 
therefore, consulted my own local, li- | 
censed, graduate veterinarian and asked | 
him to reply for me to the above letter. 
Since his comment should prove helpful | 
to others, it is given as follows: 

“If there has been distemper on your 
premises as late as last spring, I would 
certainly treat the puppies. But instead of 
using the vaccine and the virus as you 
mention, I would use the serum, using a 
liberal dosage at six to seven weeks old, 
follow up with the vaccine two weeks 
later and then use the virus at the end | 
of the next two weeks. 

“My reasons are as follows: the serum 
gives you a degree of immunity at once 
and lasts for five or six weeks. The vaccine 
causes at times somewhat of a reaction 
and you do not get any immunity until 
after the second week and then in puppies 
as young as these it is not enough to with- 
stand the action of the virus. So by using 
the serum first, you get a quicker im- 
munity and build up resistance of the 
puppy prior to the administration of the 
virus. 

“Before using either of the prepara- 
tions be sure that the pups are absolutely 
normal. 

“From your letter I gather you con- 
template giving the treatments yourself. 
The administration of the serum and 
vaccine is fairly simple but the virus is 
not, as it should be done intradermally. 
I think that you would get full value if it 
were done by a competent veterinarian 
who is familiar with this type of work.” | 


STYLE OR “CLASS” 





O man lives who doesn’t thrill to 

style in a bird dog. Speaking of 
this thing, it was Grantland Rice who | 
wrote: “There is nothing else quite like | 
it in all sport.” Style is but the outward 
expression of the inner feelings of the 
dog. These feelings at their best take ex- 
pression in the very utmost of what we 
call “class.” Most of us go afield to be 
thrilled—not merely for the meat involved. 
There can’t possibly be the thrill to a 
slovenly point such as comes with one 
which simply radiates the fire of the dog’s 
very soul. 

Class takes expression in the very man- 
ner of a dog in going out to find game. 
Fast and eager search, a merry tail, an 
attractive gait—these suddenly arrested 
into suspended motion—these are the | 
manifestations of class and these are the | 
things which breeders have taken out of | 
the Irish setter in striving too particularly | 
for mere coat and general bodily con- | 
formation, I have seen many a small dog | 
look mighty big when he gets into the 
field and moves out into the scenery— | 
impelled by a heart which carries him on | 
and out irresistibly. I have seen many a | 
homely dog look mighty statuesque on | 
point—the fire of his soul more than mak- 
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“‘Here’s one, boss!” 


Ken-L-Ration is the va dog food 


Fire, style, stamina—that’s what you 
want to see in your field dog. You 
want him to be equal to every de- 
mand of his hunting spirit. 

Much depends on the kind of food 
he eats. Feed Ken-L-Ration and the 
performance of your dog will con- 
vince you of its positive superiority. 
For he’ll be in con- 
dition to hunt. 


THE DOG 


in the world made under biological, 
veterinary, and laboratory control— 
and from pure fresh meat of the 
healthiest animals on earth! 


Easy to feed, at home or hunt. 
Avoid imitations, insist on the 
original and genuine Ken-L-Ration. 
Forsale by more than 150,000 quality 
stores everywhere. 


CHAPPEL BROS. INC. 113 Peoples Ave., Rockford, Ill. 


Hear “Rin-tin-tin Thrillers” every Thursday night over 
NBC Blue Network 











NEW! Chappel’s 
BiRD-E-RATION 


The only VACUUM PACKED 
Bird Seed for your canary. Pre- AR 
vents insect life. Contains“ Ear-‘ 
lyne.” Write for Free Sample. 













HIGH CLASS SHOOTING DOGS 
We have for sale the finest lot of setters and pointers 
we have ever had. These dogs are carefully trained, 
have been hunted from puppies, thoroughly experienced 
in the field. And we are selling them so reasonable 
every one can own a shooting dog; every trained dog 
sent for trial; also sold on easy payment plan to the 
ones needing. Don't wait till season opens to buy, get 
our prices and information at once. 


FRYE’S KENNELS, Finger, Tenn. 








IRISH SETTERS 


UAL TYPE—ALL AGES 
From young puppies to trained shooting dogs 
Famous field and bench stock 
AT STUD: 
SKYLINE TEX LITTLE VALLEYS OGE 
Bench winners and wonderful bird dogs 


W. J. THAYER SOUTH BYRON, N. Y. 











Star Game Farm 
SAND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 


Dogs taken to train or board. Reason- 
able terms. Clean, healthy Kennels. 


LIONAL BOND 








UPPIES THRIVE 


when given Vitamins A and D, so 
richly abundant in 


Dr. LEGEAR’sS 


COD LIVER OIL 
CONCENTRATE TABLETS 


Help your growing d to ward off infec- 
tions. Prevent rickets. Promote their health 
and strength, and safeguard the mother 
dog by giving Dr. LeGear’s Cod Liver Oil 
Concentrate Tablets. 

These and the full line of Dr. LeGear’s 
dog remedies may be found at your drug- 
gist’s or supply dealer’s. Highest quality, 
yet priced low at 25c, 50c and $1. Write 
today for free copy of a great new dog book 
wean Cats and Foxes; 
Their Treatment and 
Care.” We give free vet- 
erinary advice. Ad 
Dr. L. D. LeGear Medi- 
cine Co., St. Louis, Mo. 






















DOG PRESCRIPTIONS 


CONTAIN THE MOST EFFECTIVE ING NTS 
MODERN VETERINARY SCIENCE 


>MC 
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GREATEST DOG BOOK | 
Ever Written/ 
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SECOND EDITION—JUST OUT! 
How to Train Your Bird Dog 


BY HORACE LYTLE 
Ten pages of wonderful illustrations. 256 pages of practical 
information. Beund in cloth. Brand new PROLOGUE (re- 
printed from The Saturday Evening Post by special per- 
mission); important new and longer Foreword; an entire 
new chapter—valuable as information and as fascinating a 
story of actual training as you've ever read. 

The author is well known as Gun Dog Editor of Firup 
& Stream. His other book on training, “Breaking a Bird | 
Dog,’ has sold thousands of copies on merit. This new 
hook is better still—and this second edition is bigger and 
better than the first 

Mr. Lytle’s method of teaching different types of dogs | 
to point game is entirely original. He outlines a plan for | 
each type of dug character. 

Get this GREAT NEW BOOK and you can accomplish won- | 
ders training your own gun dogs. Or, even if you have 
them trained for you. this book will help you to get more 
out of them in the hunting field. 

1 year subscription for Field & Stream and a 
copy of this book (value $4.50), for only $3.25. 

2 year subscription and a copy of book (value 
$6.00), for only 34.50. 

Book alone: 
Send your order now, to 


Field & Stream 


578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


$2.00. 





TREVALLEN SETTERS and SPRINGERS 
SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS 


Trained on Prairie Chickens, Hungarian Partridges, 
Ruffed Grouse, etc. Dogs combining the best of B. C. 
and Old ‘Country blood-lines. Also young springer 
spaniels of great merit. Best breeding; shooting and 
show stock. Shooting dogs may be seen on game. Safe 
delivery guaranteed. 


S. Mervyn Lioyd, Greenlawn, Alberta, Canada 











NEW! The Bird-Dog Training Collar NEW | 
‘*TRAINO’’ A Word to the Wise 
Grady W. Smith, Love Station, Miss., the noted shooting 
dog expert, writes: | 
Since uring these collars last season | would not be without them for | 
any amount as | consider them the most human training collar pos- | 
sibleto make J ort better results with lees work with them than any } 
ether collar 1 ever used. Gaapr W .Surru 
The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever known. | 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, etc. A 
leader and check colla 
Specially recommende: 


FREEMAN LLOYD 


in one. BY MAIL PosTPaID, $2.00 
by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen 
Oscawana-on-Hudson, New York 





Wouldn’t you give a small amount 
of money to place your advertise- 
ment before the eyes of 135,000 


enthusiasts in this Department? 











“GAME FARMING” 
By Horace Mitchell 


A text-book telling how to raise: 
Pheasants, Quail, Wild Ducks & 
Ornamental Birds 
by the most up-to-date and 
economical methods. 
Completely illustrated. 
$2.50 per copy postpaid. 
Through your local book store or 
send orders to: 


Haley Publishing Company 


Dept. A P. O. Box 341 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire 














Raise Rex Rabbits 


for us. We pay up to $12.00 each for 
all you raise. 

We will give you a Guaranteed market 
backed by one of -the largest firms in 
business. 

We will set you up in business on a 
small capital that will pay you big money, 
and make you plenty of profits. 

Send 25c for Catalog and contract that 
will start you on the road to success and 
happiness with us and we can assure you 
that this time you will never regret you 
wrote to us. 


EASTERN RABBITRIES, Inc. 
Box 16-F New Freedom, Pa., R. No. 1 











RAISE FUR R FoR us 
CHINCHILLAS @& NEW ZEALAND WHITES 
We Buy What You Raise — Highest 
Prices Paid — Established 19 years. 
Illustrated book, catalog and Fur 
Farming Magazine, also Monthly 
Market Bulletin showing prices 

we pay. All for 10 cents. 
Two large rabbitries, address one 


nearest you. 
STAHL’S OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE COMPANY 


Dept. 116D, NEW CITY, N. Y. or HOLMES PARK, MISSOURI 








Northern Bob-White Quail 
Hardy Ringneck Pheasants 


at very reasonable prices. We guarantee our 
birds to be big, strong and healthy. 
Now taking orders for EGGS. 
HENLOPEN GAME FARMS, INC. 
Wm. M. Foord, Pres. Milton, Del. 











$7.50 per 100 
RINGNECK PHEASANT EGGS 


Fertility guaranteed 


Check with order No less than 100 lots 
Early order, early delivery 





LA BRANCHE ESTATE, Hillsdale, N. Y. 








Make money breeding PR Royal squabs. Sell for 


double chicken prices. Grain cheap. Start now. 3 
mos. trial. Customer writes: ‘‘Squabs selling fast." 
Another: “‘Way ahead of chickens.’ Another: 
“Getting 80c pound, sold up two weeks ahead.’ 
Write now for big free 68-page book, send four 
cents in stamps for postage, learn about this 
cream of poultry. 33d year. See Racing Hom- 

er records. PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 

504 Howard Street, Melrose, Massachusetts 








Native Bob White Quail 


We offer quality and quantity for stocking, 
restocking and renewal of blood. Also Cal- 
ifornia Valley quail, Pheasants, etc. We 
guarantee the best of service and satisfac- 


tion. 
Kendall Brothers Guilford, N. C. 





TARNEDGE FOXES 





Estas.ismep 1910 
Have Won Grand 
Show Championship 
(Best Fox in 


Make several times the net profit by buying officially certified founda- 
tion stock that will produce consecutive generations of Prize Winners 
and High Priced Pelts with initial cost and maintenance the eame as 
ow or average grade of foxes. C. s is, N. Y. 

















NATIVE BOB-WHITE QUAIL 
PHEASANTS . 


Strong, hardy field-reared birds. Ring- 
necks, Mutants, Amherst, Golden, Silver 
and Reeves. 


TAR HEEL GAME FARM 
Guilford College North Carolina 
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ing up for any bodily conformation not 
quite up to a “breed standard.” 

I have not noticed that the nose of 
the Irish setter has suffered much. What 
we all have noticed is that the average of 
this breed is not sufficiently high when jt 
comes to hunting eagerness and the varj- 
ous expressions which emanate therefrom, 
I have seen the most beautiful physical 
specimens of Irish setter look mighty 
common in the field. They are not suff. 
ciently keen for the hunt to go about their 
business attractively. They manifest 
lack of interest. There is no speed or 
range and not enough good judgment jn 
searching the birdy places. They are too 
fearful of burrs and hard going. What 
we need to put back into the Irish setter 
are more hunting instinct and desire. 

Then, when they point! Too many of 
them are so lacking in interest that their 
tail is dropped in sagging fashion, Or 
the head may hang as if in shame. The 
point is but the most perfunctory acknowl- 

|edgment of game ahead—lacking totally 
in the sort of interest that produces fire 
in the soul. These are the things for which 
breeders should strive in “the beautiful red 
dog.” 

There are exceptions to all rules. I be- 
lieve it has been my privilege to see most 
of the exceptions. I have never seen a 
prouder Irish setter on point than Smada 
Byrd’s King. He had a litter sister which 
surpassed him—but she died before reach- 
ing a year of age. King’s attitudes on 
game were perhaps more spectacular than 
his mother’s, although she would beat him 
a mile when it came to attractiveness dur- 
ing the search for game. And on point she, 
too, was often as spectacular as any dog 
ever needs to be to thrill the man behind. 

We feel it quite a privilege to reproduce 
this month a picture of a truly appealing 
Irish setter on point. The dog is Ginger 
Boyne’s Dyna, a bitch, bred, raised and 
trained by Lewis H. Bishop of Michigan. 
This spectacular performer was only 16 
months old when this picture was taken. 
Note the keenness of her whole attitude, 
the high head, the raised paw, the rigid 


FREE SQUAB BOOK fitvation sis woud ve as spectaculse 


point as any dog in the world could make. 
Let’s breed more Irish setters like Ginger 
Boyne’s Dyna! 


| QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
FIGHTING POINTER 


Ques.—lIs there any way of breaking a dog 
of fighting? I’ve got a nice pointer sired by 
Muscle Shoals Jake, but apparently his one de 
sire in life is to chew up some other dog. It 
is very annoying. L. R. Wacner. 


Ans.—You have a job on your hands, The 
|only thing to do is to discourage the dog in 
| every way possible from his fighting tendencies. 
He is simply following his heritage. Old Muscle 
Shoals Jake was one of the most aggressive 
pointers that ever lived. Old Jake just loved to 
kill things. He was running a wonderful heat 
in a field trial once when he encountered a herd 
| of goats, and by the time Jake got through killing 
goats, school was out for the day so far as field 
trials were concerned. Sorry I can’t be more 
helpful to you from the fighting standpoint, 
but in this case you have inheritance to contend 
with, [Ep.] 


WON'T RETRIEVE CROWS 


Ques.—I've got a setter that is six years old. 
He retrieves pheasants and woodcock perfectly. 
I do a lot of crow shooting in the off season a 
he refuses to pick up a crow. Is there any way 
I can make him do so? Pete STEPHENS. 


Ans.—The only thing to try would be a course 
| in force retrieving. Still, that hardly seems worth 
| while when you say he already retrieves p 

ants and woodcock perfectly. Unless you are de 
termined that he should retrieve crows, I recom 
mend just giving him a retrieving vacation on 
| them. Many good quail retrievers won't eve 
touch a woodcock—so you have something to be 
| thankful for and might as well retrieve your 
own crows. They’re big and easy to see ria Be 
D. 


(END OF KENNEL DEPARTMENT) 
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Raise Game Birds 


for Pleasure or Profit 

Learn how the experts do it! 
Keep abreast of happenings in 
this fleld and legislation affecting 
it. Read— 


The GAME BREEDER 


Leading game breeding magazine 
since 1912. Published monthly—price 














free illustrated book. 





ATTRACT WILD DUCKS AND FISH 


Muskrats, Upland Game Birds and Animals 
Plant their Natural Foods. Provide cover. You can bring and hold thousands where 
only a few are now stopping. No need to go miles for sport. 
game or fish to your favorite hunting or fishing grounds by planting Wild Rice, 
Wild Celery, Duck Potato and over 30 other Attractive Natural Foods destribed in 
It tells what, when, where and how to plant a permanent 
feeding ground. Write, describe grounds, and receive free planting advice and book. 

Pioneers in Developing Better Hunting and Fishing Grounds 


Cie eb ddcddecccccecuc: 






Bring abundance of 


Ask about services of expert to examine plan and plant large properties 
WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES, Box 331-A, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 





$2.00 a year. 

‘SPECIAL OFFER: Send $1.00 for trial 9 month order. 
65-page pheasant rearing or 46-page quail rearing manual 
will be sent you FREE. Address | 


THE GAME BREEDER—205 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 








BROOK TROUT 


PHEASANTS 


Offering breeding stock of Ringnecks, Mutants and 
Reeves. 


Booking order for eggs of 
Mutants, Amherst, Golden and Reeves. 
Write for prices 


TIOGA PHEASANTRY 


Newark Valley 


Ringnecks, 


New York 





Live trout for stocking. All sizes, 





Condition and delivery guaranteed. 
WILLOW BROOK TROUT HATCHERIES 
Granville Road, R. F. D., Westfield, Mass. 


TANT WILD 











Melanistic Mutant 
PHEASANTS 
The coming game bird. Vigorous stock. Mova- 
ble pens on greensward insuring hatchable 
eggs. $4.00 per 15. $25 per 100. 
Let us raise poults for you. 


PENDLETON PHEASANTRY 
Anderson Rd. Pendleton, S. C. 











Plant Now! RICE 


Supply Limited. 
Ducks Need It. Attract Them 


Next Fall. Expert Planting Ad- 
vice Free. Write— 


TERRELL’S 


390 D Bik. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 











PURE BRED BOB-WHITE QUAIL 


BROOK TROUT 


For restocking streams and lakes. This is the 
opportune time to place your orders for early 
spring delivery. For 30 years, QUALITY has 
been our aim and ACHIEVEMENT. We also 
supply brook trout for table use. Write for 
prices. 
PARADISE BROOK TROUT CO. 
CRESCO, PA. 








RING NECKS WILD TURKEY 
MUTANTS MALLARD DUCKS 
GOLDENS SILKIE BANTAMS 


Eggs the same as our own settings 


BRUFFS ISLAND GAME FARM 
EASTON, MD. John G. Alley, Owner 


















NORTHERN BOB WHITE 


Pure Virginia Breeding stock raised at our 
farm near Bath, Ill. For prices address 
Sangamon Quail Farm, 1905-A Kienlen Ave., 
Wellston P.O., St. Louis, Mo. 











Canvasbacks, Redheads, Ringnecks, 
Bluebills, Butterballs, Scooters 


and other varieties wild waterfowl. For breeding, 
stocking and ornamental purposes. Safe arrival guar- 
anteed. All birds pure bred. Prices reasonable. A 
game breeder for 30 years. Best of references. 

8. M. BATTERSON 


WILD GAME FARM, Nehalem, Oregon 

















Ringnecks & Eggs 


Exceptionally fine birds for stocking or breeding 
$2.00 each. Satisfaction guaranteed. Selected 
eggs $10.00 per 100 or more F.O.B. Morehead 
City. Settings of 15 eggs $2.00 postage paid. 
April and May shipment. 


SOUTHLAND GAME FARM 
Waldron Baily, Jr., Mgr., Morehead City, North Carolina 








BOB WHITE QUAIL 


Any quantity in February-March-April; order early. 
E Pheasants and Eggs 
a Also grey partridges, wild turkeys, rabbits, squirrels. 


WILD WATERFOWL 


Various species for restocking, etc. yeods for planting. 
Varieties Peafow 

ite fancy land and water birds, deer, wild animals. 

coure my prices before buying anywhere; mention wants. 


Kelly Smith, Box 162, Dept. R, San Antonio, Tex. | 











Game and fancy pheasants. Hardy, northern, 
Wisconsin stock. 90% fertility and 100% safe 
arrival guaranteed. Lowest prices in our history. 


BUY FROM BEYER and BUY THE BEST 











Wild 
Rabbits #23] 
COTTONTAILS AND |j} y 

JACKS (HARE) Aétlet 


New low prices on Wild Rabbits 
Can furnish any number in season for restock- 
ing or coursing. Place cottontail orders now as 
they can be shipped only in the late fall and 
winter months. Can furnish Jacks at all times 
except in hot weather. 






Live arrival guaranteed. 
Every customer satisfied. 


EARL JOHNSON, Rago, Kansas 








TRAINED DECOYS 


AND 
BREEDING STOCK FOR SALE 
Canadian Wild Geese, Grey Mallard Stock, 
Midget English Call Drakes. 
Write us for prices and information. 


WALTER DOEMEL GAME FARM 
Oshkosh Wisconsin 








English Ringneck, Mongolian, Blackneck, 
Melanistic Mutant, Silver, Golden, Lady Am- 
herst, Reeves and Japanese Versicolor Pheas- 
ants. Selected stock for breeding or liberation. 
Live arrival guaranteed. Eggs of the stock for 
Spring shipment. Illustrated and descriptive 
literature free. 


ASPEN-HILL PHEASANTRY 


LANSDALE, PA. 


Pheasants and Wild Ducks 


Reeves, Golden, Lady Amherst, Silver, Chinese 
and English Ring Neck Pheasants, Wild Mallard 
and finest pure bred English Grey Call Duck, also 
Canada Geese. Also eggs now booked for spring 
and early summer delivery. All stock of highest 
quality, pure bred. Full instructions with each 
shipment of eggs as to hatching and rearing suc- 


cessfully. 
Established 1895 
Wallace Evans Game Farm 











St. Charles, Ill. 





California Valley Quail 


(also called Peacock Par- 
tridge), gamey and ornate 
—for sporting purposes and _ 
beautifying estates—thrive in 
any climate in the world. Write 
for free pamphlet to MALIBU 
QUAIL HATCHERY, P. O. ad- 
dress, 614 Walden Road, Beverly 
Hills, California. 
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The most remarkable big game hunt 
you have ever heard of is described in 


“AFRICA ON NOTHING” 


A young American, Lewis V. Cummings, had a craving for 
big game hunting in Africa that would not be denied, 
although all he had for it were one rifle, 80 cartridges and 
$45.00. He shipped as a on a freigh bound for 
Africa, was wrecked on the African coast, got ashore with 
his rifle and money, got a lift in a motor car for an 875 
mile ride to Johannesburg, paid his way by rail to Pretoria, 





The bicycle soon was a wreck and from then on he tray. 
ersed the continent on foot and always alone, and had one 
of the most thrilling and worth-while experiences that has 
ever actually occurred to any man. When you read about it 
you will realize that it has the wandering of Ulysses and 
the march of the 10,000 rolled into one beaten forty ways 
for daring and courage and as an achievement. 


You will find the first installment 


in the MAY issue of 


Field 3 
Stream 


(Some of these articles are listed at the left.) And 
in addition a lot of advertisements that offer new 
equipment and new prices that will hit you right 
where you live. 

Tell your dealer to save a copy for you; or 
better still send in your subscription now. 


bought a bicycle and started off into the wilderness—alone! 





E have never published an issue more 
crammed full of worth-while articles and 
valuable, practical information than this will be. 








OTHER ARTICLES IN MAY ISSUE 
FAST OR SLOW? THE OLD WARDEN ON 


A practical article on trout fish- BROWNS 
tngl Another of this great series— 
COME AND GET IT on trout. 


A practical article on camp 
cooking, that is also interesting. 
NATIONAL CHAMPION- 


SHIP 
The biggest of all field trials 
completely reported. 


THE WHITETAIL 
An authoritative article on the 
most popular of all deer. 


CHICKENS FLY FUNNY 
A remarkable article on shoot- 
ing prairie chickens. 





























$3 WORTH AN HOUR FOR YOUR SPARE TIME 


great many men will give you any article or articles made by 


HAT figures about $60 to $75 a 

week, if you give all your spare 
time. Does it interest you? Then how 
about $5 an hour, figuring about 
$100 a week? 


Well, other Field & Stream readers have 
done just that; and if they can do it you 


can. 


In your city there are a 
who are fond of hunting and fishing. 

Every one of them would get immense 
profit and pleasure out of every issue of 
Field & Stream. 

You can call on from 12 to 15 such men 
in an evening—more on Sundays. We have 
had many readers average 5 subscriptions 
per hour. 

And in return for these subscriptions we 


any concern that advertises in Field & 
Stream, absolutely free, the number of sub- 
scriptions required being based on the retail 
value of the article. 


These few items were selected at random to 
show how much you can get in return for a 
little time. SEND THE COUPON BELOW 
FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION! 





Above: Standard soft rubber recoil 
pad for shotguns. Value $2.25. Yours 
free for 2 yearly subscriptions. 


Right: Fishin 

Coat made o ws a ¢ 
regimental f ; 
duck for wear. 
with waders. 
Value $3.00. 
Yours for 
only 3 sub- 
scriptions. 




















FIELD & STREAM 

578 Madison Ave., New York 

Send me complete information about obtain- 
ing merchandise free, and also send sub- 
scription order forms and sample copies. 
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“POUBLE-HEADER 


Bait-Casting Li: 





Above: Double-header bait casting 
line, 22 lb. test. Double strength and 
wear is braided into both ends. Mid- 
dle part 40 yds. of level line; each 
end 5 yds. of double strength. Value 
$2.50. Yours free for 2 yearly sub- 
scriptions. 


Right: Set of 8 squirrel 
tail flies—2 each of 4 pat- 
terns. Size 10, 8 or 6 








non-back 
lash, quadruple multiplying reel. 


Above: Level wind, 
Value $10. Yours for only 8 
subscriptions. Any other fishing 
equipment of any kind can be ob- 
tained for subscriptions. 


Left: Model 34 Bolt action repeat- 
- ing rifle, .22 caliber, chambered for 
.22 short, long and long rifle without 
adjustment. Value $14.60, yours free 
for 12 yearly subscriptions. 

















—eyed or to gut. 
some beget $1.00. Ry 
Ne eG a a COT TE EET or only 1 yearly sub- 
omaes | ‘scription. Any other Above: Sport Knife No. 60—Four inch 
City ase flies, plugs, or lures blade of tempered steel, leather handle 
l can be obtained for 3%” and leather sheath. Value $2: 
State — subscriptions. yours free for 2 yearly subscriptions. 
F.&S. 4-33 i 











. [MAX COOK 


Ng CATALOG READ THESE PRICES! 


| A SUPERIOR ROD AT A PRICE YOU CAN’T RESIST— 
































a Th -_ 
| THE CHALLENGER > 4» i 
: | A REGULAR $10.00 VALUE ¢ 
: LESS THAN 
, Made of fine % — is = 
aa Selected that challeng- 
i Genuine Bamboo es comparison 
Mecdened Steck with anything in the 











$10.00 class. Finely bal- 
anced, plenty of power 
Fisherman’s Calendar Shaped Cork Grip and backbone for any fish: 
a Whi Husk ice ing, dark brown finish with red 
ells ; sh B Has Wooden and green wrappings. Furnished in 
Published in our 1933 Catalogue Form to Protect 84 ft., 9 or 944 ft. lengths, medium 
Entire Rod weight. Include 20c for postage with 


your order. 


Snake Guides 





























TACKLE KITS 
14, PRICE 
“OUTING” MASTER ANGLER 


wee Colorado F loating Moths 


SaovVd 
ZL 


COURTNEY RYLEY COOPER SAYS: 


“Every fisherman should have a supply in his fly book,” 








$8.00 Beautiful Brow Px 
gang a me TESTED AND PROVEN—1933 PATTERNS 
Finish ge x The Greatest Fish Lure on Earth 
You'll look at Attracts all fish that rise to a fly 
them with 
amazement peneasth cla SINK 
expecting them to 
creep or fly away FLY WEIGHT oy 
— at any moment! 
ABSOLUTELY , PATENTED ’ostpaid 
E LIFELIKE @ AIR-CELL WINGS 
No. 1316—Automatic Cantilever, 2 





















trays, 16 compartments, one piece con- 


struction—16” long, 7” high, 612” New, Guaranteed, Indestructible 
wide. Include 45¢ for postage. Wi C : 
Regular $8.00 Our Price $4.00 ing Construction 


No. 4116—Same as No. 1316 excepting - 

has only one tray and comes in green 45 PATTERNS 
crackle color only. A wonderful value. Copied from 
f Include 45c for postage. . 

Regular $6.00 Our Price $3.00 live moths 





HAND TIED STREAM WING 


Trade Mark 


WATERPROOF TROUT FLIES 
A Real $2.50 value @% $] 25 PER DOZEN 


Shown in colors 
in our catalogue! 
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Tied on the fin- 
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Divided Wings pad gS I R KE COMPLETE Fishing and Hunting Catalogue! 
Beautifully designed Down Eye 

Hooks Mail this coupen with your name and address today and we will send 
36 patterns shown in natural colors in you Max Cook’s 1933 Catalogue. 
our catalogue. Any special patterns . 
tied to order in our own factory. BRNO acrosome nsoniiaeseidenensoupsdicasibensahdhaoshonsdsihpeactalesialssiipsedaves seal oskesa teeta dsiemnaiaal 
And remember! “Every article is un- INIA ss ssscccanasabiccs encéd ceca eccdstasa elidcocscesotp Thacceck bob iphapt setae coe age aes a 
conditionally guaranteed. You must be os 
satisfied.”—Max Cook. SEMIN 15 sascotshcncogesisintatticsannsasteneesadanteetes vases Rate - Dept. S 

\ s ° . ry 
i Don’t Delay --- Mail This Coupon Today - - - Catalogue Free 
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— MAX COOK SPORTING GOODS CO. Sénven cotonano 














“Hold right on him, Dad. 
Super-X will get him” 


Power and speed to “get there,” even 
in the .22 Shorts! Power to drop small 
game and pests when they're well be- 
yond the practical effective range of 
ordinary .22's. That's Super-X! 50% 
more power! 26% greater speed! 


Surprising accuracy, too! Look at: the 
targets at the right. Why handicap your 
shooting with the lesser speed and pow- 
er of old style ammunition when 
Super-X cartridges now sell for the 

Same Price as 

Ordinary .22’s 
The price of ammunition is lower to- 
day than it has been for years. Why 
not get out more often and do more 
shooting? There are farmers nearby who 
will be glad to have you help rid their 
land of pests. 


Whether you use the Shorts, the Long, 
Long Rifle or W.R.F. in your .22 shoot- 


ing, there’s a Super-X cartridge for you 
—with either solid or hollow point 
bullet. Like the Super-X Shorts, each 
size gives proportionately longer range 
and greater power than the correspond- 
ing size of ordinary .22's. 

You can make a real gun out of your 
.22 rifle by shooting Super-X Long 
Range .22’s. The golden, Lubaloy coated 
bullets and Western’s special non-cor- 
rosive priming keep the rifle bore clean 
without cleaning—as bright as new. 
The shells are nickel plated. They gleam 
like silver. Super-X .22’s are sold by 
dealers everywhere. An interesting 
leaflet describing these cartridges in de- 
tail and giving comparisons between 
the performance of Super-X and regular 
.22’s will be gladly sent free on request. 
WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


422 Adams Street, East Alton, III. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 


Super: 


Long Range yy Cartridges 


Right in the “‘Black’”’ 
Shot after Shot 


Just a few of many typical “groups” 
fired in factory tests of Super-X .22 
Shorts. Every shot well within the 
black at 100 feet with rifle in machine 
rest. Super-X .22's“hit where you hold.” 


WINCHESTER 
WORLD STANDARD RIFLES 


° 
Model 62—A fast, finely bal- 
anced, slide-action, take-down repeater. 
Modern successor to the famous Model go. Win- 
chester precision in every detail, 23-inch round 
tapered barrel. Gold bead front sight with Win- 
chester quick elevating open rear sight. 
The man in the picture at the top of the page is 
shooting the new Winchester Model 61 hammer- 
less, slide-action .22 repeater. The boy has the 
Model 60— the greatest value ever offered in a 

















